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New Jersey Agents’ 
Convention Elects 
Stevens President 





Howell Is Elevated to Chairman 
of Executive Committee at 
Atlantic City 





500 PRESENT AT MEETING 





Larger Membership Sought 
Strengthen Association and 
Give Better Public Service 





By RussELL RHODES 

Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 26—Increas- 
ing strength in association membership 
for the better insurance protection of 
the public and service to it that the 
local agent alone can so specifically give 
was the keynote of the 57th annual 
convention of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion Insurance Agents assembled 
here at the Hotel Claridge with a 
registration of about 500. Borne out in 
all reports, but especially in that of 
John C. Conklin (Hackensack), chair- 
man of the public relations committee, 
which is closely identified with state 
legislation, this theme achieved concrete 
form in a resolution passed to put more 
teeth into the state’s Financial Respon- 
sibility Law and in the association’s de- 
clared determination to strengthen its 
membership numerically. 

Russell E. Stevens of Newark, 
ing president, has been in insurance for 
40 years, more than half that time as 
a company man. He began in his native 
Boston, Mass., with the general agency 
of Henry J. Ide, which represents the 
American of Newark, later joining the 
Great American as special agent in New 
England and then in a similar capacity 
for the Royal Exchange which he served 
trom 1918 to 1925. In that latter year, 
he came to New York to take charge of 
casualty operations for the Car and 


General and in 1934 became assistant 
United States manager of that company. 

In 1936, Mr. Stevens founded his own 
general agency in Newark. He was 
named to the New Jersey Association 
executive committee in 1946, serving for 
three years and becoming chairman last 
year. He was chairman of the associa- 
tion’s educational committee for four 
years. He is a member of the National 
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Worthwhile things deserve the best in protection 





. .. with Comprehensive 
Personal Liability 


When selling insurance, 
remember this 

Whether selling a man, or 
selling a Miss 

There’s plenty of protection 
with CPL* 

Especially when placed 
with the L. & L. 


*Comprehensive Personal Liability 


There’s a broad market for the broad coverage offered 
in L. & L.’s Comprehensive Personal Liability policy. 


Send for illustrated sales ammunition. 


tHe London & Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY © LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. « SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK * STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
(Fie Deportment) ° LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


LANCA SHIRE 
_ GROUP 

































Top Start 


Irwin M. Flaster, of our Harry O. Rasmussen Agency in 
| Newark, has some sound ideas about prospecting. This is im- 
portant to him because prospecting is one of the keys to any 
Mr. Flaster has one idea which 


underwriter’s outstanding success. 


is basic. 


“Start at the top,” he says. “Contact and work for the head or 
president of the firm. It is easier to get references to his subor- 
dinates than to attempt to get a reference from a younger or junior 


official to the top or head of a firm. 


“In addition, the business that results from contacting those 
higher executives is particularly worthy of the effort, for it pro- 
duces larger volume than would be obtained from talking to less 
important officials. This is especially true in Business Insurance 
and Estate Planning activities.” 








THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 






Judd Benson Decries 
Welfare State Trend 
At NALU Meeting 


President Shows Association How 
Far Country Has Traveled in 
Past Decade 


MEMBERSHIP AT NEW HIGH 





Association Needs To Be Strong in 
Midst of Form of Social 





Revolution 
Washington, Sept. 27—How far this 
country has already gone down the 
path toward the Welfare State was 
recounted here today by Judd C. Ben- 
son, manager Union Central Life at 


Cincinnati, in his address as president 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

“Within the short space of 10 or 15 
years, the people of the United States 
have adopted, in part, the philosophy of 
the Welfare State,” he said. “Un- 
fortunately, some of the changes leading 


to a partial Welfare State have beei: 
engineered in such a way that the 
average voter has not been fully cog- 


nizant of the changes that have tran- 
Frequently 
opportunity 


not had an 
aS opposing 


important 


spired. he has 

to vote directly 
the 
changes. Prior to the time of the partial 
Welfare State it considered just 
and proper that each individual should 
get the benefit of his own efforts 
achievement; 


or favoring many of 


was 


and 
a system of incentives and 
rewards was 


recognized as leading to 


maximum human weliare. 

“Under the Welfare State, however, 
the earnings of the more productive and 
efficient individuals are tapped for the 
benefit of the less productive and less 
efficient. The state becomes the instru- 
ment to effectuate this transfer of in- 
come from the one group to another 
This constitutes a revolution in the 
theory of government and of th 1e state 
It is a revolutionary process through 
which many of us have lived and 
must be remembered that the process 
is still going on. 


Sees Three Primary Tasks 


confronted with three pri 
mary tasks—we must learn to live in 
reasonable harmony with the partial 
Welfare State; we must expand the 
scope and usefulness of the institution 
of life insurance in such a way that 
workers will have more attractive bene 


“We are 


fits under a voluntary system than the 
Welfare St provides under a com 
pulsory sy°:em; and, finally, we must 
assume the responsibility for alerting 
a not t well informed public agaist 
the lurking dangers in the sugascoxted 
promises of the advocates of the Welfare 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 





—— 


Charles E. Cleeton, Vice President, 
Has Long Record of Ass’n Service 


Washington—Coming up through Life 
Underwriter Association activity from 
the local level, Charles E. Cleeton, who 
yas elected vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
here this week, has a record of many 
years of organization service behind 
iim. He is general agent in Los An- 
gles for Occidental Life of California. 
Native of Kansas City, Mr. Cleeton 
yas educated in the public schools there 
and later attended University of Mis 
suri. During World War I he served 
as an officer in the Navy. He entered 
the life insurance business as an agent 
for Occidental Life in 1921. Every year 
since that time he has been a member 
of the company’s leading producers’ 
club. In 1935 he started a new general 
agency from scratch which is now one 
of the company’s leading agencies both 
in volume and persistency of business. 
His record of association activity in- 
cludes eight years as a member of the 
board of directors of the Los Angeles 
Life Underwriters Association, having 
held all the offices in the association, 
retiring as president in 1942. He has 
served as a member of the board of 
directors of the Los Angeles Managers 
and is a founder member 


writer Council of Los Angeles. He di- 
rected the membership drive of the 
State Association which resulted in an 


‘all-time high. 


various 


He 


served on 
committees. 


Mr. Cleeton has 
National Association 


' was first elected to the board of trus- 


tees at the 1946 convention in Cleveland 
and served three terms. He has been 


CHARLES E. CLEETON 
chairman of the extension committee 
and is a past member of the nominating 
committee. He was elected national sec- 
retary at the Cincinnati convention last 
September and also was chairman of the 
membership committee. 

Mr. Cleeton received the CLU desig- 
nation in 1934 and is a past president 
of the Los Angeles CLU Chapter. He 
is also a life member of the Million 


Dollar Round Table. 


David B. Fluegelman, Big Personal 
Writer, Elected National Secretary 


Washington—Joining the official fam- 
ily of National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters this year is David B. Flue- 


'elman, CLU, of New York, who was 


elected national secretary at the conven- 
tion here. He is a special agent for 
Northwestern Mutual Life affiliated 
with the Krueger & Davidson Agency, 
New York, has been a large personal 
Wnter for years, his life insurance ca- 
reer extending over 19 years. 

Long active in the Life Underwrtiers 
Association of New York City, Mr. 
Fluegelman has been president, chair- 
man of the board of past presidents 


| and a director, not to include chairman- 


ships of numerous committees. He is a 
past president of the New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters and is 


currently a member of the Advisory 


Board on Life Insurance Examinations 
lot New York State. In the National 
Association he has been elected to the 
board of Trustees for two terms and 
'S currently chairman of the Committee 
ot Agents, a member of the Finance 
sommittee and of the Functions and 
Activities Committee. 

€ is a life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, having achieved 
this distinction for many years as he 
ray constant producer in excess of $1,- 
M0) of insurance. He is active in his 
pe company organizations, having 

ed as president of the Northwestern 
utual CLU Association. He received 


’ Mrs. 


DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN 


his CLU designation in 1935. He is 47 
years of age and resides with his family, 
Fluegelman, one son and one 
daughter, in White Plains, N. Y., where 
he is also a member of the Westchester 
Life Underwriters Association. 











John D. Moynahan, New President, 
Has Years of Organization Activity 


Washington—In addition to heading 
a big and successful agency, John D. 
Moynahan, elected president of 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 


ers, has had years of organization ac- 


new 


tivity. 
Manager of the Metropolitan Life’s 
Chicago west suburban agency at Ber- 


life insurance 


perience as a clerk in the Springfield, 


wyn, he started his ex- 


Mass., office of Metropolitan Life while 
his father was an outstanding manager 
for Metropolitan in New England. From 
the office he went out on a debit as an 
agent and has had all the experience of 
working up through the organization 
until in 1935 he was appointed to his 
present post. 

His agency produces around $5 000,- 
000 of new Ordinary business annually 
in addition to weekly and monthly pre- 
mium, accident and health and Group 
insurance. Some large business cases 
are handled, it being no novelty to put 
through $100,000 and $200,000 business 
insurance policies. Under his supervi- 
sion are about 35 agents, four assistant 
managers and a dozen clerks. 

Some may wonder how Mr. Moyna- 
han can find time to give to his other 
activities which have been numerous. 
In 1938 he was head of the Chicago 
Chapter of CLU. In 1940 he headed the 
Life Agency Managers of Chicago. In 
1941 he was elected president of the 
national body of CLU which during his 





Elected Treasurer of 
National Association 





Underwood & Underwood 
OSBORNE BETHEA 


Washington—Osborne Bethea, general 
agent for Penn Mutual Life at 50 
Church Street, New York, was elected 
treasurer of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters meeting here. He 
succeeds Harry Gardiner, general agent 
for John Hancock Mutual Life in New 
York who announced some time ago 
that he would not be a candidate for 
reelection. 

Mr. Bethea is one of the substantial 
life’ insurance men of New York, one of 
that group which constantly labors self- 
lessly for the promotion of the best in- 





JOHN D. MOYNAHAN 


administration became the American 
Society of CLU. In 1944 he was elected 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters. He became a trustee 
of NALU, was last year elected secre- 
tary and has served on many commit- 
tees for years. Among civic activities, 
he has headed the usual drives and is a 
director of the Commerce National 
Bank of Berwyn. 





Meet in Los Angeles 1951 

Washington—National Association of 
Life Underwriters will hold its 1951 an- 
nual meeting in Los Angeles. The mid- 


year meeting next year will be held 
in Minneapolis. 

Place of the 1952 annual convention 
will be Atlantic City. The Mid-year 
meeting two years hence will be in 
Chicago. 





Membership 53,158 


Washington, Sept. 26—Total member- 
ship of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters as finally reported by 
Charles E. Cleeton, membership com- 
mittee chairman, here today is 53,158. 
This represents a gain of 3886 over the 
1949 figure of 49,272. The last local asso- 
ciation report has Chicago leading with 





a total membershin of 2,330 and New 
York second with 2,178. 
terests of life insurance. He has been 


identified with too many activities in the 
business to be listed. His life insurance 
career began in 1923 when he joined the 
Group Department of Aetna Life. After 
several years in the field he took the 
New York University Life Insurance 
Training Course, then joined the Educa- 
tional Department of Penn Mutual, 
where he conducted training schools 
among the agencies. Made assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies, he wanted to 
get into the field so became general 
agent at Cleveland for a couple of years 
before being appointed to succeed J 
Elliott Hall as head of the important 
agency at 50 Church Street in 1934. He 
has held among other offices the presi- 
dency of the Life Managers Association 
of Greater New York. He is chairman 
of the General Agents and Managers 
Section of the National Association and 
is a member of the executive, planning 
and Social Security committees $f the 
Association. 
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Agents, Dollar Custodians, Says Clark 


John Hancock President Pleads for Realistic View of Depre- 
ciated Currency; Don’t Hide Facts; Dollars Must Be 
Serviced; Their Emergency Value 


Talking to National Association of 
Life Underwriters this week Paul F. 
Clark, president, John Hancock, asked 
agents to view the dollar devaluation 
situation realistically, saying there are 
many sides to this picture. 

Insurance producers are custodians 
of the life insurance policyholders’ dol- 
lars. “We sell them dollars for future 
delivery,” he said. “Neither we nor 
they can be indifferent to the impor- 
tance of keeping these dollars sound. 
Yet, we cannot ignore the fact that 
those dollars will not do at 65 what a 
man planned at 45. It is not enough to 
sell dollars. We are derelict in our duty 
if we do not also service those dollars; 
keep them useful and as valuable as 
possible.” 

After saying that a dollar today is 
worth only about 59 cents in comparison 
with its value 10 years ago he said that 
at the end of 1949 the average amount 
of life insurance in force was $1,425 
per capita as against $870 in 1939, an 
increase of 64%. This actually is a de- 
crease of 4% in terms of what the con- 
sumer’s dollar actually would buy in 
1939 

Over the same period, life insurance 
per family has increased from $3,200 to 
$4,850 or a little more than half. But in 
terms of 1939 dollars, this protection is 
the equivalent of only $2,850 or 11% less. 
The net accumulated savings of policy- 
holders—broadly, Policy Reserves less 
Policy Loans are today about $50 billion 
or about twice the amount in 1939. But 
in terms of actual purchasing power, 
they are very little more. 


Where Dollar Is Worth 100% 


Continuing Mr. Clark said in part: 
“But all is not pessimism in this pic- 


ture of dollars. There is another side 
to the story of these dollars, which 
though they may have depreciated in 


purchasing power with respect to cur- 
rent living clothing, rent 
and the goods and services required for 
daily use—will still be worth 100% in 
paying off mortgages, debts or obliga- 
tions incurred or contracted for in earlier 
years when the purchasing power of the 
dollar was higher. The great majority 
of our policyholders know that we have 
had a period of inflation which still con- 
tinues. But are they fully aware of how 
much these cheaper and more plentiful 
dollars will purchase now for them in 
the security of life insurance? You can- 
not over-emphasize the truth that any- 
thing remotely resembling the premature 
death of the insured results in death 
benefits many times the amount paid for 
protection with these cheaper dollars. 
Under these circumstances, can anyone 
offer an investment that will yield a 
higher return with safety? 

“On the other hand, there is a pos- 
sibility that if the insured lives to enjoy 
these ‘dollars in waiting’ in the form of 
retirement payments, he may have sur- 
vived the inflation period and come out 
period of stable currency or defla- 
with dollars which will purchase 

vould have when he was 
premiums. 
ossibility may be real- 
ts fulfillment will be de- 
measure by the attitude 
people as expressed at 
1 be solidified when all 
ersuaded to look above 
d politics and place in 
le who are dedicated to 
principles which have 
zreat—whether they call 
iocrats or Republicans.” 


¢ low Will Be Useful in 


mergencies 


costs—food, 


in a 


nt mission of the agent 
ittention of policyholders 
vortant vital truths about 
rusted to life companies. 


“The insurance policy purchased with 
the hard-earned dollar of twenty years 
ago, is now a bargain purchased with 
the easier-earned dollar of today,” he 
said. “Yet, the average policyholder 
probably does not come as close to meet- 
ing his obligations with premiums paid 
out of easy dollars as he did with the 
sacrifice he made of his hard-earned 
money. Shorter hours, machinery which 
takes the load off backs and muscles, the 
shorter work week, better working con- 
ditions, health and safety engineering 
have taken much labor out of work and 
have at the same time whetted the appe- 
tite for luxuries. But some sacrifices 
must be made if we are to emerge from 
the present situation a nation of free 
men and women. To make this clear is 
also part of our obligation as insurance 
men. 

“Never lose sight of the fact that you 
are selling dollars to your clients that 
will be useful when the time comes and 
the need arises. Don’t let your clients 
forget that these are working dollars in 
waiting.” 





Social Security Activity 

The committee on Social Security, of 
which Herbert R. Hill is chairman, told 
in its report of the work over a year 
and a half in connection with the re- 
vised Social Security Act. Inclusion of 
full time life insurance salesmen under 
coverage of SS, an objective of NALU 
for more than five years, seems to 
have been accomplished. As to future 
prospects the report said: 

“Social Security is a difficult and 
kinetic subject. Before the Senate 
Finance Committee and on the Senate 
floor strong pressure was exerted for 
at least study of a universal pay-as- 
you-go system, and unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made to change H.R. 6000 
to that basis itself. The Senate passed 
a resolution directing a study of future 
changes in the Social Security program 
and specifically a study of such a uni- 
versal pay-as-you-go system. NALU 
has long advocated extension of cover- 
age to all who were gainfully employed. 
Economic and actuarial opinion on 
funding has gradually come around to 
the belief that only such a system is 
feasible in any governmental program 
of social benefits. Your Committee will 
continue study of this and such other 
phases of Social Security as may pre- 
sent themselves to the 82nd Congress. 


Unemployment Compensation Coverage 


“The present Federal Unemployment 
Compensation Statute, followed by the 
majority of states, specifically exempts 
from unemployment compensation cov- 
erage insurance agents compensated by 
commission. In the 81st Congress, un- 
successful efforts were made to elimin- 
ate this exemption. It is expected that 
renewed attempts will be made in 
1951. The Committee on Federal Law 
and Legislation and this Committee on 
Social Security have voted to oppose 
these attempts.” 





Veterans Committee Report 

The committee on affairs of veterans 
and servicemen, headed by Louis. J. 
Grayson as chairman, reported on the 
hearing before the congressional com- 
mittee at which it was found that Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance had failed 
in its objectives and recommending that 
a congressional committee consider the 
feasibility of establishing a gratuitous 
life indemnity for all service people. 
The committee also called attention to 
the far-reaching H.R. 8035 requiring 
mandatory contributions toward bene- 
fits of 25% to 37%% of base pay. 





President Benson's Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 


State. Thomas Jefferson pretty well sum- 
marized the situation when he said, 
‘We must make a choice between 
economy and liberty or profusion and 
servitude. If we can prevent the govern- 
ment from wrestling the labors of the 
people under the pretense of caring for 
them, we shall be happy.’ 
“Perhaps it is well 


that we face 


squarely the problems that are presented 
by the partial Welfare State and the 
theories of people who advocate a com- 
plete Welfare State. 

“1, Whenever a voter has a 
vested i 


greater 


economic interest in welfare 


JUDD C. BENSON 


benefits than he has in his own property, 
he ceases to be an independent voter 
and will blindly follow the man who 
promises him the most of somebody 
else’s money. 

“2..\When a man can use his vote to 
deprive another man of the fruits of his 
labors all incentive to save is thwarted 
and the moral fibre so necessary for 
assuming personal responsibility will 
soon be destroyed. 

“3. Our two great political parties have 
lost their indentify insofar as a clear 
position with regard to the Welfare 
State is concerned. There are advocates 
and bitter opponents of this philosophy 
of government in each of the poiitical 
parties. Until such time as we have re- 
alignment of parties the voter is con- 
fronted with the very difficult task of 
determining the political philosophy of 
each candidate without regard to his 
party label—and this is difficult indeed. 

“4. At the moment we are confronted 
with a further difficulty in that admin- 
istration leaders, as well as the heads 
of government bureaus, are forthright 
advocates of the Welfare States, whereas 
leaders in both parties in Congress, left 
free from administrative political 
pressure, show definite signs of desiring 
to avoid a Welfare State. 

“All of these facts have been made 
crystal clear by our efforts to promote 
good legislation in Washington, as well 
as by our attempts to prevent the enact- 
ment of legislation that is clearly not 
favorable to the life insurance industry 
and that is adverse to the best interests 
of its policyholders. 


Membership at New High 


“This association can accomplish its 
objectives only through a large and 
active membership. If we did not have 
a large membership, dues would become 
prohibitively high or our _ activities 
would be curtailed. Our organization 
is built in such a way that its members 
carry out perhaps 90% of the work on 
a volunteer basis. It is gratifying, there- 
fore, to report that on June 30, 1950 
our membership stood at 51,256 which 
exceeded very substantially our member- 





, institutional 


Big Advance in Underwriter 
Training During the Yea 


The committee on Underwriter Edy. 
cation and Training, of which Wheele 
H. King of New York, is chairman 
presented a long report on the Life 
Underwriter Training Course activity 
which increased notably during the 
vear. The headquarters staff of Ley; 
>. Bottens, Pasquale A. Quarto, Loran 
E. Powell, under the direction of Ey. 
mund L. G. Zalinski, executive yicg 
president of NAI.U, have set up more 
than 300 organizing committees from 
coast to coast with regional planning 
panels for the chairmen and have ep. 
listed more than 200 imstructors. Sum. 
marizing the report says: 

“It is recognized that the primary re. 
sonsibility for the education and train. 
ing of life underwriters rests in the 
life insurance companies. 


tl 


“Tt is desirable and necessary tha) 


this education and training begin im. 
mediately upon completion of agency 
contract and shall continue throughout 


the agent’s career in the life insurance) 
business, to the end that the public 
shall receive the best possible service. — 

“Home Office education and training | 


activities have been and are being sup- 
plemented and complemented by insti- 
tutional education and training activi- 


ties. All such activities should be 
continued. 
“The objective of the Advisory 


Council on Life Underwriter Education 


and Training is to make a thorough? 


and continuing study of the entire fiel 
of education and training of life insur- 
ance agents for the following purposes: 

“1. To bring about closer coordina- 
tion of institutional with company 
activities and 
the various institutional activities in 
the field of life underwriter education 
and training. 


“2. To encourage the coordination of} 





closer coordination off 





education and__ training 
programs at progressive levels without 
unnecessary duplication. | 

“3. To bring about within the business 
of life insurance a broader and better 
understanding of the functions and 
activities of the several organizations | 


now providing life underwriters edu- | 


cation and training on an institutional | 
basis. I 

“4. To appraise and evaluate courses, | 
text material and teaching and train-/ 
ing procedures, for the purpose of} 
considering the advisability of suggest- | 
ing changes which may further im-| 
prove the present high standards and/ 
quality of work of these institutional 
organizations. : 

“5. To encourage the enrollment ot 
qualified individuals in the courses and 
study groups of these organizations. 

“6. To bring to the attention of the 
participating organizations problems 0! 
life underwriter education and _ training 
that may be solved by research, and 
to cooperate in such activities. 

“7. To study ways and means to It- 
sure a wider and more complete dis 
semination of information regarding 
the services of the participating orgat- 


izations to the end that their greaterp 


use shall insure the constant and pro- 
gressive improvement of life insurance 
service to the public.” 





ship in any previous year on June 3); 
and moreover, this was in excess of our 
membership on December 31, 1949. It 
stands today at nearly 53,000. Through | 
the oustanding performance of the mem) 
bership committee and headquarters) 





staff, it appears that the association Wi'| 


move on to a new high in membership 
during 1950. It is my honest belief that} 
we are doing a continually better 0 
of integrating new members and as W 
do, enthusiasm for the association W! 
grow and membership should show 
continual increase until such time wher 
it is perhaps 50% greater than it 1s # 
the present time. Just how soon ths 
can be accomplished will, of course, de- 
pend upon the efforts of folks like yo 
and me who are willing to devote som 
of our time and energies at the loc# 
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Growth of American College 
Told by Chairman Myrick 





JULIAN S. MYRICK 


Remarkable growth of the CLU move- 
ment, now in its twenty-third year, was 
reviewed by Julian S. Myrick, chairman 
of the board of American College of 
Life Underwriters at the NALU con- 
vention during the American College 
Hour. Last year there were 259 study 
groups with a combined enrollment of 
4039 students. The groups were located 
in 156 cities and represented 42 states 
and the District of Columbia. During 
the 23 years the total candidates ap- 
proved by the registration board totals 
14,329 and in addition college officials 
estimate there is at least one other un- 
derwriter to each candidate who has 
studied in CLU classes so that approxi- 
mately 28,658 underwriters have bene- 
fited from CLU study, Mr. Myrick said. 

“I think it is well known that educa- 
tion starts at the top level,” said Mr. 
Myrick. “Since the foundation of the 
American College, many companies have 
installed educational courses that indoc- 
trinate new representatives into their 
respective companies and continue train- 
ing and educating their existing staffs. 
In addition to this, the NALU has re- 
cently sponsored the Life Underwriter 
Training Council whose courses are 
making a very fine contribution to the 
preliminary training of agents who have 


been in the business for at least one 
year. 

“These company and_ Association 
training courses are but preliminary 


steps to one’s studying and taking the 
examinations for the CLU designation. 
To be a completely educated and trained 
life underwriter one needs the study that 
leads up to the CLU designation and 
gives the professional standing that is 
necessary to anyone who wants to be 
fully qualified to represent the life in- 
surance business.” 


Fluegelman Committee 


Blasts Mass Selling 


The committee on agents of which 
David B. Fluegelman of New York is 
chairman, in its report expressed con- 
cern at “the trend towards self-insured 
plans and similar trusteed pension fund 
cases under which the agent is by- 
passed. We feel that this by-passing 
of the agent is detrimental to the in- 
terest of the business as a whole and 
might seriously weaken and damage 
the American Agency System.” 

Concerning mass selling the report 
said that efforts should be continued 
to discourage and preferably eliminate 
the writing of Group contracts that 
are not in the best interests of the 
public, the companies and the fieldmen, 
Saying: “These unsound contracts in- 
clude trade and professional association 
groups where no employer-employe 
relationship exists and where in some 
Mstances the association was formed 
solely for the purpose of Group insur- 


Position of NALU As to 
N. Y. Compensation Sec. 213 


The committee on compensation, John 
R. Humphries reported at 


length on the efforts of that committee 


chairman, 


and the special sub-committee in con- 
nection with Section 213 of the New 
York Insurance Law affecting compensa- 
tion of agents. The sub-committee had 
prepared statistics on business expenses 
of fieldmen which appears in the report. 

Stating NALU’s position as to Section 
213 the report said: 

“As the first item, we would emphasize 
the need for action now. It is NALU’s 
view that everything should be done to 
see that Section 213 is revised at the 
next session of the New York Legis- 
lature. Your Subcommittee promises to 
do everything in its power toward this 
end. With this in mind, we might state 
our position with respect to revising the 
law. 

“1. The revised law should be written 
in simple and understandable language so 
that it may he interpreted by all. 

“2. Agents’ compensation should not 
be under a dual or combination control 
but rather should be under one control 
which is approved in advance by the 
department of insurance and which is 
not subject to any dollar expense limit. 

“3. The agents’ compensation _ per- 
mitted should in no way differentiate be- 
tween the agent of a branch office and 
the agent of a general agency. 

“4. The agency expense limits con- 
trolling the agency expense of com- 
panies should similarly not discriminate 
In any way between a company that op- 
erates on a branch office system and a 


company that operates on a_ general 
agency system. 
“5. The revised law should permit 


agents’ pensions and security benefits to 
be charged against the agency expense 
limit and should not require that they 
be deducted from the maximum com- 
pensation permitted agents under the 
law. 

“6. Training allowances for agents in 
their apprenticeship years should like- 
wise be chargeable to the agency ex- 
pense limit and should not be required 
to be deducted from the maximum com- 
pensation to agents permitted under the 
law. 

“7. The maximum compensation per- 
mitted to agents should be realistically 
reviewed and increased to take account 
of the agents’ increasing business ex- 
penses and their increased living costs.” 





Women’s Quarter Million 
Table Has 203 Members 


Two hundred and three of the nation’s 
leading women life insurance producers 
qualified for the 1950 Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
Elsie Doyle, Union Central Life, Cincin- 
nati, chairman of the group, announced. 

Included in this year’s membership 
list are 42 women who have qualified 
for the first time; 26 who have qualified 
for two successive vears; 16 who are 
new life members; 67 who are qualifying 
life members; and 52 who are renewing 
life members. 

These 203 woman represent 57 com- 
panies and reside in 37 states, as well 
as the District of Columbia and Canada. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


"find the balance 
.-- determine accordingly” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Consideration of all factors is 


fundamental in reaching a sound 


decision. In Life Insurance these 


factors include the company’s 


history, objectives, financial 


position, and policy provisions. 


A careful appraisal of Fidelity 


will indicate that 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 





Cammack President 
American Society CLU 


GENERAL AGENT 
Belongs to Family Long Representatives 
of John Hancock; Started With 


Company in Boston 


IN ALBANY 


The new president of American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters is Howard 
H. Cammack, general agent, John Han- 
cock, Albany, N. Y. His late father was 
general agent of the company in West 
Virginia and his brother Charles is the 
present general agent there, head- 
quarters, Charleston. 


v 





Boris, Boston 


HOWARD H. CAMMACK 
Howard Cammack began with Paul 
F. Clark agency, John Hancock, in 


Boston in 1921, later being an agent in 
Huntington, W. Va., and in 1932 became 
St. Louis general agent, his next post 
being general agent at Charleston, W. 
Va., from 1939 until 1949 when he was 
transferred to Albany. He has been 
active in Albany civic affairs and is 
president of the Hancock Building, Inc., 
a famous landmark at 170 State Street, 
Albany. He has business interests also 
in Utica, N. Y., where he is president 
of Cantwell -& Bromley, general insur- 
ance firm which also has a life depart- 
ment. He was a former president of the 
Huntington, W. Va., and St. Louis life 
underwriters associations. 
Other Officers 

Other officers elected by the Ameri- 
can Society of CLU this week in Wash- 
ington are Carl M. Spero, New York, 
independent producer, vice president; 
Gerald W. Page, general agent, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, Los Angeles, treas- 
urer; W. Frank Cooper, agent, South- 
western Life, Fort Worth, secretary. 


W. I. Pittman Retires 

After more than 14 years as general 
agent for the John Hancock in Birming- 
ham, Ala., William I. Pittman announced 
he would retire on September 30. His 
partner, Edward E. Beason, CLU, will 
continue as the Hancock’s general agent 
in Alabama. 

Mr. Pittman first joined the company 
as an agency manager in 1929. In 1936, 
he was appointed Hancock general agent 
for Alabama. <A_ graduate of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, he is a 
past president of 3 


both the Birmingham 
Underwriters Association and of the 


Mr. Beason has been associated with 
the agency he now heads since 1929, 
with the exception of 22 months spent 
in the Army. He was named associate 
general agent in 1943 and made general 
agent and partner in 1947. A graduate 
of Howard College, Mr. Beason is active 
in civic as well as life insurance affairs 
in Birmingham. 
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Women’s Quarter-Million Dollar Round Table 


Strive for Membership in 


WQMDRT—.G. Anderson 


Gertrude Anderson, Mutual Benefit 
Life, Minneapolis, talking before the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, said that when her husband died 
in 1945, although he had arranged a fine 
insurance program for her and _ their 
three children who were just completing 
their college training, she felt that she 
would die of monotony rather 
old age unless she did some constructive 
work outside her home. 

She recalled her husband’s intelligent 
and every in- 
surance 
manded_ her 
she said, “it was perfectly natural that 
I should decide to try my hand in set- 
ting up carefully planned insurance pro- 
grams, just as he had done. 


sympathetic approach to 
situation, which she 
admiration. “Therefore,” 


said com- 


“What I have done I know every 
woman in the business can do, if she 
wants to, and works. Having been a 
housewife and reared three children, 


I had never sold anything up to the time 
of my entrance into the insurance busi- 
ness in 1946. My previous training had 
been that of an educator. As many of 
you have discovered, women can do 
everything in the world of insurance that 
men can do. This I know—that we must 
not, we cannot, permit ourselves to be 
relegated to the background because of 
our own lack of stick-to-it-iveness and 
intelligent effort. 

“I know it is important for every 
woman in the life insurance business to 
strive to become a member of the 
WOQMDRT. This I know because it is 
a challenge to produce more business, 
to better our standards. We grow by 
constant comparison with the leaders in 
our business. These stars in our firma- 
ment serve as goals toward which we 
should direct our efforts, next to our 
duties to family and home. I know of 
no finer, nobler service that we as career 
women can render to our fellowmen in 
these days of strife, instability, and in- 
security, than to teach and to ‘help them 
to provide more adequately for their 
own future. I know that life insurance 
is the silver lining when the clouds seem 
darkest—and is a most powerful force 
in preserving the American way of life. 





Caroline Hood Discusses 


> 
Human Relations Aspect 

“Every thinking American who is 
proud of his heritage knows that the 
challenge of today is to protect the ideals 
that have made us the greatest country 
in the world and to maintain our sys- 
tem of competitive enterprise which has 
long since proved that it offers the 
greatest good for the greatest number,” 
Caroline Hood, director of public rela- 
tions, Rockefeller Center, Inc., New 
York, said at the luncheon meeting of 
the Women Underwriters. 

“No matter what our endeavor,” Miss 
Hood said, “the life blood of almost any 
business or organization is goodwill and 
confidence. In all diverse enterprises of 
American business the common denomi- 
nator is a product or a service for sale. 
The product may be as tangible as a 
luxury liner or as intangible as an idea 
that everyone should go to church or 
that a man should protect his family 
through life insurance. 

“If we are to use our knowledge of 
human relations to help straighten out 
some of the fearful problems in our 
troubled world today, it will take more 


than public relations skills and tech- 
niques—it will take, in my opinion, a 
return in our hearts to those princi- 


ple s taught us nearly 2,000 years ago, and 
it will take what I call my three faiths: 
Faith in our American way of life, faith 
in ourselves, and faith in God.” 


than of 


Cecilia R. Howard Talks 
On “The Forgotten Woman 


R. Howard, New York - 
Buffalo, taking for her topic “The For- 
gotten Woman,” at the meeting of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, said that women have the same 
needs and suffer the same financial 
losses as do men, and women have as 
much need for income and security for 
old age as men do. 

“During my twenty years of selling,” 
she said, “I have found that the insur- 
ance expert does a superb programming 
job on the big business man. He pro- 
grams a clean up fund to cover his final 
expenses including taxes, college educa- 


” 


Cecilia 


tions for the children, mortgage insur- 
ance to cover the mortgage, some 


monthly income for his wife so that she 
may stay at home and continue to super- 
vise the children during their growing 
up period. After all, the greatest gift 
a man can leave his children is their 
mother’s time, but what about the old 
lady coming down the hill after her job 
is done, what does she have to live on? 


After the children are educated and 
married and in their own homes, what 
takes care of mother—she is the for- 





gotten woman. An annuity sold on the 
life of this woman by the insurance man 
making up the program would have a 
two-fold value. First, it would protect 
her husband in case of her premature 
death, and second, it would protect the 
old lady coming down the hill by giving 
her a monthly life income for her old 
age, and her self respect. If a business 
man can retire faithful employes by giv- 
ing them secured life incomes in the way 
of a pension, why can’t mother have the 
same opportunity ? 

“Why is she forgotten by you—the 
insurance man? She has more money to 
spend on insurance than a man, sta- 


Ellen M. Putnam Recalls 
Birth, Growth of WQMDRT 


Ellen M. Putnam, CLU, National 
Life of Vermont, Rochester, N.Y. 
speaking on “This I Remember” at the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table luncheon, recalled the birth and 
growth of the Women’s Committee of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. Miss Putnam said that in 
1936, after a good bit of correspondence 
among several of the organization’s 
present members, it was decided to 
form a WOMDRT. A call went out to 
all women underwriters that could be 
reached to put on full steam ahead to 
pay for at least $250,000 in one year 
so as to qualify for the luncheon meet- 
ing at the convention that year, which 
was held in Boston. Thirty-three at- 
tended. 

“Accomplishments of the organiza- 
tion’s members have been dramatized 
for home offices and agency directors,” 
Miss Putnam said, “so that all who 
read may know that the well qualified 
woman underwriter has an important 
and definite role to play in helping the 
public find security and peace of mind 
through our great institution. Our 
members have formed warm friend- 
ships, derived much help and inspira- 
tion from each other, and represented 
a goal toward which other women un- 
derwriters can strive.” 





Women control 70% of all 
private wealth. They buy 90% of all 
foods, 85% of all furniture, 75% of all 
clothing, and even 65% of men’s haber- 


tistics show. 


dashery. More than 65% of all savings 
accounts are in their names. They own 
40% of real estate, 23% of all stock 
shares. They inherit half the money left 
in estates. They are the beneficiaries of 
70% of all life insurance. 
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Chicago 





P. J. WEBER, General Manager 
H. J. LA FRENERE, Director of Sales 


HOSTS TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 




















Irene Sigler Tells Women 
To Help Others Succeed 


Irene Sigler, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Washington, D. C., speaking before the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, on “This I Dream,” said that one 
reason why women are successful in 
what they set out to do is that first of 
all they’re good at dreaming. “By dream- 
ing,” she said, “I think in terms of set- 
ting goals, raising sights, establishing 
new horizons. So when we members of 
the Round Table dream of a future in 
the insurance profession, I believe there 
may well be three categories in which 
we estabish future horizons. 

“First, why can’t we all work toward 
helping every woman career underwriter 
entering the field to achieve success and 
become a member of the Round Table? 
Every one of us has conviction, we know 
we represent the finest profession there 
is, so why not set a definite sight and 
then shoot for the target? By helping 
others I mean that certainly through 
our coordinated local groups we are in 
a position to be helpful and_ inspiring 
to each other. 

“Second, why should we not dream of 
recruiting for our profession? What 
finer goal may we attain than to recruit 
someone who may make a valuable con- 
tribution? Indeed, a great deal of per- 
sonal satisfaction should be achieved in 
this way. 

“Our third dream might be a looking 
out and beyond—higher still—to doors 
not readily opened to women, positions 
other than on a production level, hav- 
ing to dc with training, supervision, 
management, public relations, sales pro- 
motion, and the like. Women have 
traveled an uphill path, but we started 
at the bottom, so why should we not 
wish on a star for the future, and let 
WOQMDRT be a stepping-stone to the 
star on a new horizon. 

“Dreaming and wishing are fine, but 
unless we use our dreams to stimulate 
us toward achievement, they may die ina 
misty cloudiness and become mere wish- 
ful thinking. Just as everything in life 
falls into the two classes of animal and 
mineral, I believe, truly, that anything, 
whatsoever it is, is possible, if we work 
through two definite channels: physical 
and_ spiritual.” 





Gravengaard Sees Business 
Ins. Most Promising Field 


H. P. Gravengaard, vice president 
and executive editor, life publications 
department National Underwriter, dis- 
cussing “Business Insurance” before the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, said that business insurance is 
probably the most promising special 
field in life underwriting today. “That 
so many life underwriters he ave meg: 
lected this golden opportunity,” he said, 
“has been due primarily to the follow- 
ing two misconceptions: 1. That busi- 
ness insurance is complicated. 2. That 
business insurance concerns big  bust- 
ness only. 

“Neither, of course, is true. Business 
insurance is not one bit more compli- 
cated than personal insurance, and the 
record proves conclusively that it con 
cerns little business far more vitally 
than big business. The career under- 
writer can no longer, in fairness 0 
himself and his personal policyholders 
who are business owners, afford to neg 
lect business insurance. 

“During the last few years business 
insurance has literally boomed through- 
out the country, and all signs indicate 
that, this is not a mere ‘flash in the 
pan.’ It is the consensus of leading life 
underwriters everywhere that business 
insurance will continue as a major fiel 
of life underwriting. 

“A few of the reasons for this con- 
fidence in the future of the business 
insurance market are that there 1s 4 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Harriet L. Horton’s Four 
Chief Guiding Principles 


Harriet L. Horton, Occidental Life, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., addressing the Wom- 
en’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table meeting, said that the techniques 
of writing life insurance could be boiled 
down to about four chief guiding prin- 
ciples. 

“The first must,” she said, “is a brim- 
ming reservoir of prospects. To me, this 
means, beyond all the tried and true 
commercial methods of prospecting, that 
we must not emulate but be, and forever 
more become, personalities with such 
conviction, such patience, such simplicity, 
such humility, such integrity, such 
gaiety, and such fruitfulness of experi- 
ence, that we just naturally accumulate 
clients, like compound interest. 

“Our second guiding principle is that 
we must know our business. We owe 
it to our clients to use vital, colorful, 
effective speech and to be humorous, in- 
teresting blends of human, artistic and 
scientific knowledge. We must radiate 
and reflect the range of the much that 
we must be, and with incredible vigor 
and capacity. But don’t forget—with in- 
tegrity. 

“Our third guiding principle is that 
we must with judgment outdeserve our 
competition—whether it be another fine 
company, and its well trained under- 
writer, or whether it be a new plane, or 
an outboard motor or some get rich 
quick scheme. 

“For our fourth guiding principle, we 
must have the capacity to close. Once 
we have answered our client’s objections, 
calibrated our competency in his eyes, 
made it plain that we are planning with 
him, not selling to him, the ‘close’ comes 
naturally and is often almost taken for 
granted. 





Lorraine Sinton Tells 
Of Overcoming a Handicap 


Lorraine Sinton, CLU, sales promo- 
tion manager, Mutual Benefit Life, 
Chicago, speaking at the Women Un- 
derwriters luncheon, told of some of 
her experiences following an accident, 
that for a time threatened the complete 
loss of her sight. “In our business, 
re-examination, re-organization, even 
complete reorientation go  on_ all 
around us all the time,” Miss Sinton 
said. “My own case happened to be 
especially dramatic and emphatic, but 
it appears to me that even those among 
us who like to think of ourselves as 
exceptionally strong, find upon occa- 
sion, that we are not leading, but lean- 
ing. 

“New agents in our business do not 
always know what things they need 
pointed out to them. Some of us who 
wear our company’s veteran’s pin find 
ourselves in a similar position. When 
my enforced absence from the life 
msurance business had lasted about 
nine months, I was very sure that ] 
could never put the pieces together 
with any degrees of success and, there- 
fore, wouldn’t wish to return. I thought 
I could do something else rather than 
going back into a business that had 
taken everything I had with two good 
eyes. 

“It was just at that critical point 
that I was asked to dinner to meet 
Morris Frank, the director of the See- 
ing Eye in Morristown, New Jersey. 
This organization does a particularily 
wonderful job of rehabilitation; the 
use of the guide dogs being only one 
. the things the student learns. Mor- 

s Frank has been totally blind since 
1e was sixteen. We talked across the 


a 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NBW YORK 











Telephone BArclay 7-4443 


dinner table, and he was harsh, well 
knowing what I, then, did not, that 
taunting sometimes accomplishes what 
svmpathy never would. 

“He asked me if I was back at work, 
and when the answer to that was, ‘No,’ 
he said, ‘When do you expect to be?’ 
When I replied, ‘I don’t want to re- 
turn,’ he said, ‘Yellow, aren’t you?? My 
host and hostess broke in with assur- 
ance of my courage. They were talking 
about my lack of physical fear on all 
of those trips to the operating room. 
Morris Frank meant something differ- 


ent. When the objective is big enough, 
physical fear always disappears, but 
you life insurance people well know 


the psychological barriers set up by the 
telephone and the door knob, and by 
a sense of weakness or frustration, of 
a belief of ineptness of any sort. The 
psychologists call it inferiority com- 
plex, and tell you in every instance the 
only way to overcome it is to bring 
it out in the open. That is what Mor- 
ris Frank proceeded to do for me right 
then.” 

Concluding Miss Sinton said: 

“When seeing a little follows not 
seeing at all, the world looks extra 
wonderful. Life insurance is a good 
business where, indeed, only the psy- 
chological handicaps are the real ones.” 





President Benson 


(Continued from Page 4) 


level to improve the effectiveness of our 
association.” 


Gives Lasting Impressions 


Closing his annual report President 
Benson said: “No man _ could serve 
as president of NALU, for which honor 


humbly grateful to 
forming lasting im- 
among these im- 
chosen five that I 
with you. 

the midst of a 


and privilege I am 
all of you, without 
presssions. From 
pressions, I have 
would like to share 
“1, We are 


living in 


social revolution wherein we are gradual- 
ly trading human liberties for economic 
security. The physician who is_ re- 
sponsible for your physical well-being 
and the life underwriter’ who is re- 
sponsible for our economic well-being 
will have more to do with determining 
the “extent of the barter” than any 
other two groups. I hope we may handle 
this responsibility intelligently and in 
a statesmanlike manner. 


“2. Field representatives and company 
executives alike must take great care to 
make sure that the critics of life insur- 
ance and its philosophy cannot criticize 
us for errors of ommission in failing to 
meet our full responsibility in a chang- 
ing economy and an era of new social 
concepts, or for errors of commission 
in which we fail to take into account 
first and foremost the interests of our 
policyholders. 


“3. While as an association we may 
wisely refrain from partisan politics, as 
individuals we cannot hope to escape 
from our responsibilities to ourselves and 
our policyholders in actively participat- 
ing in politics to see that those men are 
elected to high office and to Congress 
who will uphold the principles of life 
insurance. 


“4, NALU has wisely chosen the pro- 
fessional concept for our members and 
has planned its activities to further and 
improve that concept. This concept will 
grow and be maintained in exactly the 
same proportion that we conduct our- 
selves and our business activities on a 
professional basis. If our generation can 
establish a professional concept of life 
underwriting, we will have made a great 
contribution to life underwriting. 

“5 We are the beneficiaries of a great 
heritage built up across a century by 
the efforts of our predecessors. May we 
conduct ourselves and our business in 
such a manner that our children will 
have as much reason to be proud of our 
contribution as we are for the contribu- 
tion of our fathers.” 
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NALU AND THE PROFESSIONAL CONCEPT 


It was encouraging to this agency, which has placed emphasis on 
the professional concept in life insurance, to note from the annual 
report of President Judd C. Benson of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, that one of the cornerstones of NALU is planned ac- 


tivity to further and improve that concept. 


President Benson emphasized in the closing words of his report, 
delivered at the NALU annual convention this week in Washington, 
that “the professional concept will grow and be maintained in 
exactly the same proportion that we conduct ourselves and our business 
activities on a professional basis.” He stated with conviction that 
generation can establish a professional concept of life underwriting, we 


will have made a great contribution to life underwriting.” 


Finally, in bringing to a close his fine administration of the Na- 
tional Association’s affairs, Mr. Benson said and we heartily endorse his 
words—“We are the beneficiaries of a great heritage built up across 
a century by the efforts of our predecessors. May we conduct ourselves 
and our business in such a manner that our children will have as much 


reason to be proud of our contribution as we are for the contribution of 


WILLIS F. McMARTIN, General Agent 
AND ASSOCIATES 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17 
ORegon 9-5110 
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Norma Wasson Heads Group 


Washington, Sept. 26—Norma Was- 


son, Phoenix Mutual, Kansas City, is 
the new chairman of the executive 
committee of the Women’s Quarter 


Million Dollar Round Table. Miss Was- 
son succeeds Elsie Doyle, Union Cen- 
tral, Cincinnati, who presided at the 
meeting. Other members of the com- 
mittee are Minna Hensley, Franklin 
Life, Salina, Kans., vice chairman; 
Cecilia Howard, New York Life, Buf- 
falo; Mary Labella, Manhattan Life, 
Los Angeles, and Elsie Doyle. Chair- 
man of the nominating committee was 
Emma McConnell, Volunteer State Life, 
Chattanooga. 





McCarty on Section 213 


Washington, Sept. 27—In presenting 
to the Council of NALU subcommittee’s 
report on Section 213 Spencer McCarty, 
Provident Mutual agent, Albany, N. Y., 
said that in the subcommittee’s opinion 
members of the Council could go back 
to their associations with the belief 
that “we are finally standing on the 
threshhold of accomplishment after all 


these years.” Mr. McCarty stated that 
in his opinion the local associations 
would like the results that will be 
attained. 





John Lloyd Speaker at 
Women’s Round Table 


Sept. 26—John A. Lloyd, 
Union Central Life, 
the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table, said that 
the institution of life insurance has 
grown great because it meets certain 
individual human needs as does no 
other enterprise. “We boast of the mil- 
lions of Americans who own life in- 
surance policies and of the total amount 
of insurance in force,” he said. “You 
sell dollars for future delivery in the 
event of certain contingencies, and life 
insurance will deliver the dollars you 
sell. But as the value of the dollar 
shrinks, more dollars will be needed to 
meet the need for which your clients 
bought them. 

“To my way of thinking, 
in these days requires you to protect 
your own clients. Go home from this 
convention and make them see clearly 
their own situation. 


Washington, 
vice president, 
speaking before 


your duty 


“You can say to him with complete 
confidence that life insurance will de- 
liver, on time and exactly as he di- 


rected, the dollars he has purchased. 
And you can say, with equal confidence 
that life insurance will deliver the addi- 
tional dollars he will need, if only he 
has the wisdom and the foresight to 
purchase them.” 


Secretary Cleeton Reports 
Membership 51,256, June 30 


In his annual report Secretary 
Charles E. Cleeton said that as of 
June 30, the total membership of the 


National Association was 574 local 
a with an individual count 
of 51,2 





O. Sam Cummings Receives 
John Newton Russell Award 


O. Sam 
State 
Dallas, 


manager of the 
agency of the Kansas City Life, 

has received the John Newton 
Russell Memorial Award for outstanding 
service to the institution of life insur- 
ance for the year 1950. 


Cummings, 
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Eugene [hore Gives Local Groups 


Some Ideas on Broadening Service 


Federal problems of life insurance and 
NALU can do on 
enlightening their 
to unsound social 


his opinion of what 
level in 


relative 


the local 
communities 
experiments were among the topics dis- 
Thore in address- 
ing the annual convention of NALU 

Washington this week. He said mem- 
bers of the NALU could all feel proud 
that in coming to Washington with their 


cussed by Eugene M. 


problems “they have not done so in the 
that 


over the 


has become the increasing 


last 


spirit 


vogue three decades.” 


The NALU meeting, he said, is not 
one to seek Government aid or hand- 
outs. Instead, NALU was in Washing- 


ton to work out some of their business 
problems, many of which stem from ac- 
tivities or threatened activities on the 
part of the Federal Government. He 
said he would discuss the nature of 
Washington problems, summarize some 
of the experience of companies with a 
few of the problems, and would also 
consider what he believed to be NALU’s 
great opportunity. 


What Life Insurance Business Seeks 


As to the nature of the Washington 
problems he said in part: 

“The life insurance business is seek- 
ing, through voluntary methods, the so- 
lution of man’s growing demand for in- 
dividual security. We are allied with 
those who have confidence in the po- 
tentialities of modern man. And in or- 
der that he may fully develop his po- 
tentiality we oppose any unwarranted 
interference with his freedom. We dis- 
agree with those who believe that in 
order to banish economic insecurity man 
must submit to compulsory collective 
effort on the part of government. But 
we must recognize that two wars, a ma- 
jor depression, the assumption of grave 
international responsibilities, and now 
an actual junior war in Korea, have 
resulted in a philosophy of looking more 
and more to Washington. And as the 
reverse of this shield we find that more 
and more power is being vested in 
Washington. 

“IT am confident we all agree that 
when faced with the possibility of war 


the factor of prime importance is the 
safety of the country. Obviously, it we 
were to lose a war we would lose our 


freedom along with it. Thus, in time 
of war we must steer a common-sense 
course between the claims of national 
security and the claims of individual 
liberty. We must be careful to distin- 
guish between the legitimate and es- 
sential war powers of our government 
and the exercise of government power 
which endangers personal liberty with- 


out promoting national security. An 
emotional opposition to Government 
power which world events has made 
imperative is as senseless as an emo- 
tional tirade against the events them- 
selves. 


“Foremost in everyone’s mind are the 
international developments of recent 
months. It is now the settled policy of 
our government to oppose acts of ag- 
gression and to promote peace by in- 
suring respect for world law. The prob- 


lems growing out of the effort to carry 
out this policy are of such magnitude 
that I doubt whether anyone can foresee 
the ultimate impact on our economy. 
One thing is clear. The Government 
has the broadest power to regulate 
practically every aspect of our economic 
life. Many of these powers are vague, 
indefinable and limitless. Once ecsened 
they are difficult to recall. But few 
Americans would seriously contend that 
in a national emergency such as we now 
face the Government should not be 
granted these broad powers.” 

In analyzing recent legislative devel- 
opments Mr. Thore said they fell into 
two general categories. They were legis- 
lation or regulation which if adopted 


would impair the ability of life insur- 
ance to do business, and _ legislation 
which would encroach on our business. 
Federal legislation or regulation that 


injures the ability of insurance to serve 
the public arises most frequently in the 
tax area. 

“But our experience 
be vigilant in other areas, too,” said 
Mr. Thore. “The power to tax is be- 
ing employed more and more to accom- 
plish social or economic objectives. The 
Federal Government under the guise of 
meeting social need or providing for the 
destitute has often openly asserted its 
intention to enter many fields now oc- 
cupied by private enterprise. Sadly 
enough, these sociological ventures are 
quite popular with many people. And 
once installed the competition of gov- 
ernment moves into wider areas. The 
cost tag is usually ignored. It is essen- 
tially a process of nibbling away at the 
bundle of rights known as private prop- 
erty. Justice Holmes had the right idea 
when he said: ‘I most fear Government 
when it becomes benevolent.’ The com- 
pres have developed a comprehensive 
tax program which they hope will bear 
fruit when Congress gets around to re- 
vising the Internal Revenue Code.” 


shows we must 


Interest Element of Death Benefit 
Installment Payments 


Discussing one feature of the tax sit- 
uation Mr. Thore said: “Another at- 
tack through the tax route, familiar 
to most of you, was the all-out effort by 
The Treasury to amend the income tax 
law to provide for the taxation of the 


interest element of death benefit in- 
stallment payments. Despite a strong 
presentation by N. H. Seefurth, in be- 


half of NALU, the House adopted the 
Treasury proposal as part of the 1950 
Revenue Act. But when the bill reached 
the Senate Finance Committee Mr. See- 
furth and Charles G. Taylor, Jr., who 
spoke for the company associations, per- 
suaded the committee that it was in the 
public interest to preserve the exemp- 
tion and thereby encourage policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries to elect installment 
settlements. We all know that the 
amendment proposed by The Treasury, 
if adopted, will disturb a long estab- 
lished tax practice relied upon by under- 
writers in their sales presentations. The 
team work of the underwriters and the 
companies was excellent.” 


Piggy-back Riding 
In a comment on Social Security Mr. 


Thore said that every member of NALU 
knows that people under SS do not 
stand on their own feet. “Most of them 
are getting a piggy-back ride,” he said. 
“Grandpa is now riding that way on 
papa’s shoulders. Later on papa will 
will ride piggyback on junior. But, 
papa might have to ride on junior be- 
fore grandpa gets off papa, in which 
event the load doubles up. Junior 
doesn’t have anyone to ride on yet, but 
some day he will and I wouldn't be 
surprised if the newcomer tells junior 
that he doesn’t like to play piggy- 
back.” 


Great Local Opportunities for NALU 


In conclusion Mr. Thore said it is 
interesting to speculate as to what 
would happen if the agents of the coun- 
try, in their daily contact with more 
than 80,000. 000 policyholders should take 
time to discuss some of the trends 
which, if not checked, will seriously af- 
fect everybody’s standard of living in 
this country. 

“But, beyond that, I would suggest 
to you that your local chapters are in a 
strategic position to guide the thinking 
of your community on the great issues 
before us,” said Mr. Thore. “Your ef- 
forts to stem the tide of socialistic legis- 
lation will be most effective if you deal 
with some of these problems at home. 
Yes, it is important to attack legisla- 
tion in Washington when it is before 
the Congress. But in my opinion, it is 
more important to develop a civic con- 
sciousness of the dangerous principles 
involved. 

“Despite all the talk in opposition to 
unsound social experiments, business 
leaders have not been very successful 
in getting the free enterprise story ac- 
cross to the people. The local chapters 
of NALU could bridge this gap. You 
are in a position to and should develop 
programs of enlightenment within your 
communities. You could marshal all the 
arguments in opposition to any piece of 
unsound — social legislation. Forums 
could be held to acquaint other business 
leaders and business groups with the 
facts. Literature could be disseminated. 
Individual underwriters could carry the 
issues to the schools, to the Parent 
Teachers’ Associations, to the church 
forums, to veteran groups and to the 
policyholders you call upon. Your pri- 
mary responsibility to provide the pub- 
lic with insurance service must come 
first. But in your spare time, the time 
you normally devote to civic and asso- 
ciation work, I earnestly plead with you 
to organize your efforts and concen- 
trate on the home front.” 


H. Gravengaard 


(Continued from Page 6) 


compelling need for business insurance, 
60% of American business firms are as 
yet untouched by business insurance, 
there are powerful forces working for 
the continuous prosperity of business, 
trust officers, attorneys and accountants 
are demonstrating a growing apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of business in- 
surance, there is a growing realization 
that business profits are made by men 


and not by machines, the business in- 
surance premium dollar is, compara- 
tively, easier to get, the average sale 


is larger and business insurance is an 
‘easy approach’ to prospective buyers.” 


——— 


Fred Brand, Jr., Discusses 
“Everyday Selling” Play 


Fred Brand, Jr., agent, Connecticut 
Mutual Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. Speaking 
on the topic “Everyday Selling * said, 
“A couple of points that have proved 
to be most helpful to me in striving to 
be a ‘career underwriter’ which might 
be included in your own ‘Everyday Sel]. 
ing’ are the following: 

“First, I tell every man I call on 
that I want to be his insurance map, 
I say to him, you have your own doctor, 
dentist, and lawyer. I want to be con- 
sidered your insurance man. It works 
T ry ibe ; 

“Another point that might be helpful 
is that after every interview | drop a 
note to my prospect—thanking him for 
the courtesy that he extended me. He 
appreciates such a note. 

“Our business is unique in one re- 
spect,” said Mr. Brand, “Namely, that 
in few instances do we have any fixed 
overhead such as rent, secretarial fees, 
etc. I believe that it behooves every 
one of us to put some money back into 
our business—whether it is by taking our 
prospects to lunch, by advertising, by 
distribution of tax booklets, by giving 
out baby books, or whatever it may be.” 

Another point mentioned by Mr, 

Brand was this: 
_ “Many agents I know have gone in 
front of a prospect and talked most 
of their time on the solution, and the 
prospect never even realizes from what 
the agent has said that he’s got a prob- 
lem to be solved. A person buys any- 
thing because he has a need and that 
whatever he buys will satisfy that need, 
Peculiar to our business, we as agents 
note needs that our prospects have but 
don’t always realize they have. They 
sit there, complacent, thinking that 
everything is in order as far as they are 
concerned; and the first thing we have 
to do is unsettle them and upset their 
apple cart and make them realize that 
if anything happens to them or their 
partners or their ree ag pete they are 
in trouble. That’s why I spend 60% of 
my time when I’m in front of a pros- 
pect—whether in an approach or an 
actual sales interview, discussing the 
prospect’s problem. 

“When he becomes anxious about the 
solution to his problem, I spend 30% of 
my time showing this same _ individual 
what it means to have a_buy-and-sell 
agreement and all the details concerning 
it. I then spend 10% of my time getting 
the information of how much the part- 
nership is valued at, and all the de- 
tails, so that I can come back with a 
proposal to show this fellow what he 
and his partner can do to solve the 
problem.” 

Mr. Brand concluded: 

“When I come back to that fellow I 
again spend 60% of my time discussing 
with him the same problem that I dis- 
cussed with him in the approach. What 
happens in the event his partner dies, 
or in the event HE dies? And you will 
be surprised how you have to refresh 
their memories, get them upset again, 
and how important it is to do this. Then, 
after I have gotten the apples off the 
cart and scattered around, I give him 
the solution, which you know is the buy- 
and-sell agreement funded by life insur- 
ance; and | spend 30% of my time on 
this demonstration. Then I spend 10% 
of my time trying to get him to actually 
take the business.” 
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Agent Example of Private 
Enterprise, Says Langston 


“The Life Underwriter—His Place in 

the American Way of Life” was the 
title given to the talk by Lonnie Langs- 
ton, CLU, agent, Southwestern Life, 
Lubbock, Texas, at the NALU Sales 
Seminar. d 

Mr. Langston said, “We have lots to 
be proud of in this country of ours, and 
| do not believe that there is a real 
4merican alive who is not willing to de- 
jend our way of living. I am not so 
much alarmed at some aggressive na- 
tion attacking us and trying to take 
away all of our rights and liberties at 
one time but unless we are alert and 
ready to take a definite stand against 
the socialistic trends in medicine, life 
surance and other traditional Ameri- 
“an institutions, it is possible that these 
rights and liberties can be taken away 
from us one by one through legislation, 
and the result will be just the same as 
i we had lost them all at one time. 
‘Now I would like to discuss briefly 
the part that you and I play in this in- 
stitution. Life insurance functions 
through its agency system, of which we 
area part. This agency system is not 
perfect, but we must strive to improve 
it for if life insurance once becomes the 
mere bounty of government under a 
paternalistic system predicated upon uni- 
jormity of treatment of each individual 
in the community, then life insurance 
will no longer be the companion of 
those Americans who believe in doing 
things the American way. 

“Sometimes I wonder if we, as life 
underwriters, realize what a responsible 
part we are playing,” continued Mr. 
Langston. “You life underwriters are the 
only people in your community who can 
spread a little ink on a piece of paper 
and underwrite happiness, poise charac- 
ter, confidence and joy; whereby, with 
me stroke of a pen a man can become 
unafraid to die and, at the same time, 
have the courage to live.” 

“The place life insurance occupies in 
American thinking and American life 
can be associated only with a system of 
government that permits and encourages 
incentive and reward for performance 
and an opportunity to establish and 
maintain standard of living the indi- 
vidual himself prescribes. 

“Life insurance as an agency of pri- 
vate enterprise,” said Mr. Langston, 
“has played a big part in the develop- 
ment of this country. It is one of the 
factors that has enabled us to raise our 
standard of living to a scale never 
equalled by any other country. It is 
now one of the institutions that can 
help us preserve a democratic way of 
living whereby people can provide for 
their own security and not have to de- 
pend upon the type of security furnished 
by government. Life insurance can only 


s 





successfully be distributed through an 
agency system and there is a challenge 
to the underwriters of America to im- 
prove our agency systems. It is up to 
the underwriters to keep life insurance 
$ an agency of free enterprise. 

“The search for security has been one 
ot the dominant forces in life since the 
lawn of civilization. We Americans to- 
y are still searching for security. We 
t the type of security that will give 
r self respect and not the type of 
security for which we have to pay the 
I f losing our freedom, our liber- 
tes and our home.” 

_In conclusion, Mr. Langston said that 
in his brief remarks, he had attempted 













“1. Show you the part life insurance 
occupies in a country such as ours, 

“2. And the part that you and I as rep- 
résentatives of this great institution con- 
tribute to our way of life.” 

_ He ended by saying, “I like the Amer- 
ican Way of Living! So with gratitude 
lor the past, with courage for the pres- 
ent, and with faith for the future, let us 
Feconsecrate ourselves to our task—to 
help keep life insurance as free enter- 
prise and to make the American way 
ot lite better and better.” 


Norma Wasson Places 


Emphasis On Service 


Miss Norma Wasson, agent, Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., in her speech titled “Things To Do 
—Today” at the National Sales Semi- 
nar, maintained that service to others 
has always been rewarding. She said, 
“We individuals, no matter how lowly 
we may be, would do well to dedicate 
ourselves to useful service. In my case, 
this means service to my clients.” 

Miss Wasson pointed out that through 
history, men who have dedicated their 
lives to serving others have always been 
rewarded in the end. “Consider Luther 
3urbank. Of all things, he was obsessed 
with the idea he could improve on 
nature. And he did! Riches came but 
these meant nothing to him compared 
with devoting a lifetime to discover 
new and better ways of growing fruits, 
vegetables, and even flowers for the 
eternal enjoyment of mankind.” 

In like manner, Miss Wasson showed 
how George Washington Carver, Jane 
Addams and Albert Schweitzer, the 
writer and lecturer, each had a goal of 
service and through it, won acclaim. 
Miss Wasson said that it was the same 
in her field. She said, “We must always 
expect our present policyholders to be- 
come tired if we knock on their doors 
too often. However, it is my conviction 
that this problem will solve itself auto- 
matically if our emphasis on service to 
a client is so pronounced and so valu- 
able, that he will, of his own accord 
become a willing advertiser in your be- 
half. In this way,” said Miss Wasson, 
“‘bread cast upon the waters’ will be 
returned to us in many preferred pros- 


pect s.” 





W. B. Hoyer Speaks On 
Salary Deduction Plan 


William B. Hoyer, CLU, agent, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio, 
in his talk “The Magic Circle,” at the 
National Seminar, discussed his plan in 
connection with The Dollar-A-Week 
Savings Kit. He said, “It is important 
to hit hard on the advantages of such 
a plan to the employer and the em- 
plove.” 

“The advantages to the employer are: 

“1, A salary deduction plan demon- 
strates clearly the sincerity and per- 
sonal interest of the employer in his 
employes in making such a plan avail- 
able. This is true whether or not the 
employer contributes toward the cost of 
the plan. 

“2. Employes with a back-log of life 
insurance which will reduce fear will be 
better employes over the years. 

“3. Salary deduction life insurance 
provides a cushion for retirement and 
frees management from assuming ulti- 
mate responsibility. 

“4. It tends to reduce turnover in 
employment. 

“The advantages to the employe are: 

“1. He can purchase more life insur- 
ance than he would be able to own in 
any other manner. 

“2. He can take advantage of the ad- 
vice and counsel of a competent life un- 
derwriter. 

“3. He can provide for at least a 
part of his own retirement program. 

“4. Life insurance affords an emer- 
gency fund which he may use readily. 
“5. He may purchase life insurance 
not only on his own life, but also on 
any members of his immediate family. 

“6. Upon termination of employment, 
an employe may continue his own con- 
tract by payment of premiums.” 

Mr. Hoyer continued, “In the actual 
interview with an individual employe, 
we use the chart mentioned before, 
completing the Social Security picture in 
the presence of the prospect. The next 
move is to get the data from him con- 
cerning his present life insurance, and 
in 95% of the cases you can program 
his life insurance in a very few minutes 
and show him the over-all picture. From 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Ralph Rice Gives Blueprint for 
Complete System of Recuiting 


Planned recruiting is as necessary to 
a progressive agency as organized 
prospecting toa successful underwriter, 
Ralph H. Rice, Jr., manager for Pru- 
dential in Philadelphia told the General 
Agents and Managers Section of 
NALU at the Washington convention 
He presented the following 


that an agency can 


this week. 
as a_ blueprint 
follow. 
Determine the Type of Man Desired 
“It is a good plan to write down 
the qualifications so we will have a 
clearer picture, otherwise our work will 
be more difficult,” said Mr. Rice. “Do 
you want a man who will develop into 
a ‘package’ salesman or a simplified 
program salesman? Do you want men 
who have just graduated from college? 
Do you want a man with past selling 
experience? Do you want single men— 
if so, what percentage? The man we 
are looking for might fall into this 
pattern. For example: married, age 25 
to 35, strong success pattern in past 
work, occupationally or economically 
disturbed, favorably known in the com- 
munity, past selling experience pre- 
ferred, enthusiastic, ambitious, a hard 
worker, etc. Yes,—we all want this 
man; however, we must admit this 
‘type’ is definitely in the minority. 
“Most of us have made our biggest 
mistakes in the past by appointing the 
‘Exceptions,’ by contracting those who 
did not measure up to basic qualities— 
by playing a hunch—by taking on a 
‘reform’ problem. You undoubtedly re- 
member the exception who made a 
success in our business, but let’s be 
realistic and admit that we cannot build 
a permanent Agency on the ‘exception. 





Sources for New Agents 

“We do not wish to over-simplify 
this topic. However, the large majority 
of our new Associates come from: (a) 
Contacts or referred leads obtained by 
our Assistant Managers—who do a 
grand job. The Assistant Managers in 
our Agency are well aware of the fact 
that one of their most important func- 
tions is net gain in competent pro- 
ducers. Each Assistant Manager is 
given an allotment each year that we 
agree upon. The allotment depends 
upon the needs of his unit. By devot- 
ing sufficient time and effort, the As- 
obtains his 


sistant Manager usually n 
goal. (b) Successful Agents who refer 
likely candidates to the Agency. We 


encourage our best Agents to be on the 
lookout for recruits in their daily ac- 
tivities in the field. They have been 
most helpful to our Agency. (c) Con- 
tacts or referred leads obtained by the 
Manager. Our recruiting process is a 
management team function. Before a 
new Agent is contracted, the Manager 
and Assistant Manager must be in 
agreement. Many times we solicit the 
epinions of others in the Agency. 
“When we talk to a referred lead or 
acquaintance, and ask his assistance in 
recruiting, we use a printed sheet which 


lists the desired qualifications of a 
new Associate. This same sheet also 
lists the items our Agency and the 
Prudential have to offer. This form 


helps us present our story more effec- 
tively. It saves time for both parties. 
Set Aside a Definite Time for Recruiting 

“The men responsible for recruiting 
must set aside a definite time each 
week or month—otherwise, recruiting 
takes a back seat. A hundred other 


so-called important matters crowd our 
recruiting in the background and time 
passes on. Weeks and months go by, 
and in some cases a year, and nothing 
constructive has 


taken place on re- 


RALPH H: RICE, JK. 


cruiting. Our good intentions and 
plans gather dust. 

‘Best results are obtained when re- 
cruiting is kept in the foreground con- 
stantly. Whether an Agency intends 
to induct one man or ten men a year 
depends upon individual circumstances 
in the Agency; nevertheless, a definite 
time schedule should be agreed upon. 
For example: if one of our units needs 
a new Agent, then one day a week, 





say Thursday, is set aside for recruit- 
ing activities, and nothing is to inter- 
fere. 

“By allocating sufficient time to this 
important phase of our work, there is 
naturally a larger number of prospects 
to select from. There is no selection 
when there is only one candidate. Too 
often we have observed that a poorly 
selected Agent is brought into the busi- 
ness because enough time has not been 
set aside to find the right type of man. 
Very often a Manager becomes con- 
cerned primarily with finding new 
sources of prospective Agents—when 
he should be much more concerned 
with the actual time devoted to re- 
cruiting. Unless you are very realistic 
on this one point, you are very apt 
not to devote sufficient time to this 
number one task. 


Eliminate Unsuited Candidates 


_“If you are busy with recruiting ac- 
tivities, you will come in contact with 
some poor prospects—eliminate them 
quickly. We usually give the various 
Aptitude Tests first. They are elimina- 
tion tests and not selection tests. They 
save time. Why spend several hours 
explaining the Life Insurance business 
to a candidate when the.tests will do 
most of the work and eliminate the 
lower group of applicants? Assuming 
the first hurdle of tests is passed satis- 
factorily, we then wish to get a com- 
plete picture of the man’s background. 
There is no question or questions too 
personal that should not be asked. One 
of the cardinal mistakes in the past 
has been not getting enough informa- 
tion before making a decision. Every- 
one has some weak or negative charac- 
teristics. Find out what they are before 
and not after we hire him. When all 
the information is 100 per cent perfect 
on a new recruit, chances are you have 
not found out about his negative points. 
Continually you ask yourself: ‘Where 
are the weak points of this prospective 
Associate?’ ‘Be a detective and not a 








Life Insurance In Force | 


Has Doubled in the / 
Last 10 Years! 


These Records 
can be music 
in your ears, too! 






Accident & Health 
Premium Income up 500% 
in Past 10 Years 


The records we speak of haven't been set to music . . . we're refer- 
ring to the record growth which the 42-year-old Wisconsin National 
Life has experienced. For example: A 500%, gain in Accident and 
Health premium income, and over 100% gain in Life Insurance in 
force over the past 10 years. At the same time, assets have more 


than doubled! 


If you are looking for a "live" and growing company to team up 
with—let us explain the attractive reasons why the Wisconsin 
National Life is one of the fastest growing companies in the middle 
west. Write or phone our agency director, Wm. J. W. Merritt. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
First Legal Reserve Stock Life Insurance Company Incorporated in Wisconsin 








cheer leader’ in your recruiting Process 
and you will make fewer mistakes, Fy 
courage him to do his full share 9 
the talking—find out his desires and 
his aims in life. Get all the facts ang 
background possible on the first inter. 
view—because time is our chief asset 


Follow-up Interviews 


“We usually have three office inter. 
views. Do not tell him the entire Story 
at one time. It’s like the boy in schog| 
who has a four or five hour class: it’s 
too long, so break it up. Stress the 
bad points as well as the good points 
in our business, as there is no perfec; 
position. Up to this point our cand. 
date has not had a visual sales presep. 
tation of our merchandising method— 
so obviously he is in the dark. We 
then demonstrate and show him oy; 
simplified programming material so he 
will know our method of inducting 4 
new recruit in the field. Again—stress 
the importance of letting the candidate 
talk, so you can get his reactions, 

“If the foregoing interviews have been 
satisfactory, we then have an evening 
interview with the man and his wife at 
their home. Again go over the Life In. 
surance story for the benefit of the 
wife. Be convinced the wife will pe 
co-operative with her husband in Life 
Insurance sales work; otherwise, do not 
put him under contract. Tell the wife 
that her husband will be required to 
make night appointments and _ other 
items to which she might object. En- 
courage her to give her opinion of Life 
Insurance selling; whether she thinks 
her husband will be successful in our 
business. You have seen men fail in 
this business who did not enjoy happy 
homes and the complete backing of their 
wives. You have also seen men who 
have been most successful because of 
the influence of an understanding and 
intelligent wife. ‘Don’t underestimate 
the power of a woman.’ 

Initial Market Report 


“We require a minimum of 150 names 
—with appropriate salaries, type of 
work, number of dependents and de- 
gree of acquaintance. This list gives 
us a good insight into the type of peo- 
ple with whom he is acquainted. In- 
creasingly, more Agencies are analyzing 
Agents’ lists more thoughtfully, because 
the list is a mirror of his business, civic, 
social and educational background. If 
the initial market report is poor, then 
management would have a difficult pros- 
pecting problem with the new recruit. 


Ten References 


“This is our final step. Most of the 
prospective Agents do not get this far 
in our recruiting process. Up to this 
point we are ready to go ahead, but 
now we wish to double-check our reac- 
tions and findings. We ask for the 
names, business addresses and occupa- 
tions of ten people who know him the 
best and who live in the immediate 
area. We interview these reterences 
in person. Do not write letters, as it 1s 
a waste of time. You cannot get the 
information you want by letter. 

“Usually it takes two or three days 
to interview these references—that 's 
to see them at a time that is convenient 
for them. The Assistant Manager oF 
I interview these individuals, or some- 
times both of us together. We spend 
from twenty minutes to one hour witli 
each reference —depending on circum: 
stances. It is a good precaution 10 
spend two or three days before con- 
tracting a new associate, rather than find 
out three to six months later that 4 
mistake has been made. Naturally, we 
still make mistakes in selection, but the 
days spent in checking references 1s 
the very best investment of time. In 
fact, it’s a money saver and time saver 
in the long run. When we talk to 4 
reference, we tell him our story, the 
Prudential’s method of operation, te 
investment in a new man, our training 
program and joint field supervision. We 
tell him about our Agency and ovr 
method of presenting Life Insurance. 
Now it is the reference’s turn to talk. 
We soon find out that some references 
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know little or nothing about the recruit 
_others know everything. 

“Let us assume the reference has only 
mentioned the favorable characteristics 
of the prospective agent. Then I reply, 
‘Mr. Smith, we believe most men have 
some weak points or faults. I readily 
admit I have some faults, and I assume 
you have some negative characteristics. 
{ think we will both agree that no man 
js perfect—that would be asking too 
much. Knowing Mr. Prospective Agent 
as you do, what would you say are his 
two or three weaknesses?’ Invariably, 
we will not leave a reference until we 
vet some negative comments. Go on the 
basis that every man has some defects 
or shortcomings. It is up to us to find 


these faults before and not after we 
hire him. Look for ‘negatives’—he has 
them. 


“Sometimes we will interview only 
two or three references, and then stop, 
because we realize we are trying to re- 
cruit the wrong man. In other cases 
we interview all ten references. Always 
interview the recruit’s past employers 
—because they are in a position to give 
the most information. If a past em- 
ployer is too far away to interview, use 
the telephone as a second choice—but 
never a letter. Our Agency places 
utmost importance on interviewing these 
references, because only then do we 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Edwin N. McKoy Tells 


Numerous Sales Cases 
At the National Sales Seminar, Ed- 
win N. McKoy, agent, Metropolitan 
Life, Newman, Georgia, told of numer- 
ous instances in which he made sales 
in his talk “How a Georgia Cracker 
Sells Life Insurance.” “On one occa- 
sion,” he said, “it happened that while 
in church one Sunday evening I saw 
a young couple come in. I had met the 
wife the week before at the home of 
one of my policyholders. At the end 
of the service I noticed that everyone 
was leaving and no one spoke to the 
couple. I eased on over to where they 
were and the wife introduced me to her 
husband. I, in turn introduced them 
to the deacons, preachers and others. 
As we came out, the husband turned 
to me and said, ‘I’m from Virginia 
and have been around a lot, but this 
is the first time I’ve ever been made to 
feel at home as I did in this church a 
minute ago. I certainly appreciate your 
courtesy.’ As we walked to the car he 
said, ‘By the way, I’m interested in 
some insurance. Will you come by 
Tuesday or Wednesday evening to see 
me?” Mr. McKoy assured him he 
would and when he did, made a sale— 
a $6,500 Endowment, age 60. 
Mr. McKoy ended his talk by saying 
“T think that all of us, as life insurance 
salesmen, are performing a most patri- 


otic duty to our country. We are tak- 
ing funds out of a market that is high- 
ly competitive for non-essential pur- 
chases and directing these funds toward 
the life insurance companies where a 
big percentage of them will be used to 
purchase Government Bonds. This 
helps to fight inflation and to furnish 
the Government with the money neces- 
sary to finance emergencies such as 
now exist.” Mr. McKoy concluded, “I 
really feel that we, as life insurance 
salesmen, are fighting for our country 
in a very true sense.” 


W. B. Hoyer 


(Continued from Page 9) 





this visual illustration, he can readily see 
where he falls short of the desired goals 
that he would like to reach for his 
family. To complete his picture, we 
must then commit him to an amount 
he can save each month to put into a 
life insurance plan. Most men bought 
War Bonds during World War II on 
a salary allotment basis or are putting 
money in a credit union, so they under- 
stand the principle of monthly deduc- 
tions.” 

Mr. Hoyer said, “Let us now exam- 
ine some of the guide posts of salary 
deduction life insurance that we feel 
are important. In the solicitation of the 


Propose New Sections 


Washington, Sept. 26—The committee 
on by-laws has proposed an amendment 
providing for a separate Agents Section 
and a General Agents and Managers 
Section with the right to assess dues 
in addition to those levied on present 
member associations. Action on this was 
scheduled for Thursday. 





franchise, it is important that the top 
men of the company are interviewed 
and sold well on the idea of salary de- 
duction. In the solicitation of the life 
insurance itself, sell department heads, 
foremen, and men of similar positions 
first. This sets the course for easier 
sailing on down the line. 

“The executives, we believe, should be 
made to feel that the installation of the 
salary deduction plan is easy and will 
not cause a great deal of disturbance 
or extra work. 

“Emphasis should be placed on the 
fact that the portion of the premium 
that the company may care to pay is a 
deductible item as an operating expense. 

“The by-products of a salary deduc- 
tion franchise are: business insurance, 
pensions, and group coverages. If you 
do a good job, the executives of one 
corporation will suggest contacts that 
will lead to the installation of franchises 
in other plants.” 





—_— 





Business 1s Goop 





An agency devoted to the development of 


career underwriters. 


General Agent 


NATIONAL LIFE of VERMONT 
Established 1850 


744 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


S. FERN 





annuities. 





J. Stanley Dey, Manager 


THE 


NMAANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


Serving brokers and surplus writers with complete 
facilities for handling large standard and sub- 
standard cases and large limits on all plans of 


744 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 2-0621 


v 





In New JERsEY 








CHARLES W. CAMPBELL, C.L.U. 


Manager, Newark Agency 


John J. Plumb, Associate Manager 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 





Prudential’s No. 1 Ordinary Agency in production for 
1946, 1947, 1948 and again in 1949. Leading in 1950 
with $22 million paid-for Ordinary in first eight months. 





744 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 
MArket 3-8000 








JOSEPH W. FOX 


General Agent 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


921 Bergen Avenue 


Journal Square 4-1724 


Newark 
Market 2-2242 


The Life Insurance Offices here represented, all leading agencies in New Jersey, extend 
greetings and congratulations to the National Association of Life Underwriters for its 
outstanding accomplishments this year—and:for the fine leadership which has charac- 
terized the NALU throughout its long career. 


Jersey City 6, N. J. 


New York 
Rector 2-4540 
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Ralph Rice Talk 


(Continued from Page 11) 


hope to have a complete picture of our 
prospective new Associates. 
Post Selection 


“Some mistakes will be made, regard- 
less of how careful we are in our re- 
cruiting process. If a mistake has been 
made, we should know about it, usually 
in six months at the latest. However, 
at the end of three months, we have a 
good indication of the Agent’s potential 
production. On this point, too many 
of us are happy optimists and are not 
realistic. We like to think about the 
‘long shot’ that developed into a big 
producer in 1940—meantime forgetting 
the others. It is to our advantage to 
get rid of the potential failure as quick- 
lv as possible. It is also a distinct ad- 
vantage to the individual involved. 

“The investment departments of our 
companies practice post selection. If 
a bond is bought today, and for some 
reason the picture changes for the worse 
at a later date, they sell the bond. 
When the investment offices periodically 
looks over the securities portfolio, he 
probably asks himself, ‘Is this security 
safe and a good purchase today?’ Ask 
yourself this question at the end of 
each month for the first six months: 
‘With what I know about Joe Doe to- 
day, would I contract another Agent 
exactly like him?’ If the answer is 
‘No’—chances are, you have a potential 
failure. 

“Most successful men in sales work 
and in sales management are naturally 
optimistic—optimistic about their prod- 
uct, their company, their co-workers, 
their future. Yes, I hope we will al- 
ways have this mental characteristic, 
but at the same time, let’s be realistic 
about our individual post selection prob- 
lem. Every Agency has one. 

“Here are a few additional points we 
try to follow in our recruiting process: 

“(a) Usually we believe it takes three 
weeks or longer to do our best process- 
ing and selection. We do not like to be 
hurried in making a conclusion. Ask 
yourself the questions—Have you made 
mistakes because you didn’t check care- 
fully enough—Not enough interviews— 
You really didn’t kaow the recruit—You 
wanted to get a man for the school 
starting in two weeks. 

“(b) If you have to sell yourself on a 
prospective Agent—stop and go very 
slow. Take the time to get a clearer 
picture of him before you make a final 
decision. Let’s remember it takes less 
time and money to develop good mate- 
rial than poor material, and it is much 
more profitable. 

“(c) By your actions, let your present 
Agents know you are extremely careful 
on selection—that any man who comes 
into the Agency, you definitely expect 
to be successful. It will build morale. 

“(d) Study your successes and fail- 
ures—you will learn important informa- 
tion. We can gather some interesting 
facts from our past experiences, if we 
will analyze them. 

“(e) Idealistic, yes—but try to visu- 
alize what type of Underwriter the re- 
cruit will be in three years. 

“(f) Do not put on more than you 
can properly train and supervise. 

“(g) Assuming most points are favor- 
able with a recruit, we are particularly 
interested in how he measures up on 
sustained enthusiasm, ambition and work 
habits. These are usually the most dif- 
ficult factors to find out—but until we 
do, we should not come to any con- 
‘lusion. 

“Todav, we must recruit for tomor- 
row. We have much to offer the well- 
selected man, who enters the Life Insur- 
ance business. The industry has better 
training facilities, adequate financing, 
attractive pension plans and excellent 
sales material. In addition, we have a 
receptive public that increasingly appre- 
ciates the many values of Life Insur- 
ance—a public that welcomes the serv- 
ives of qualified career Underwriters.” 






Banker Williams Sees U. S. 
Facing Challenge of Times 


Washington—The next ten years will 
be a fateful decade for the United 
States, the National Association meet- 
ing here was told by Alfred H. Wil- 
liams, president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia. He said past 
civilizations had gone down _ because 
they failed to meet the peculiar chal- 
lenge of their times. This country is 
now facing such a challenge. 

“If America is to tap the spiritual re- 
sources that are available in the area of 
human relations,” said Mr. Williams, 
“Wwe must look to business leadership to 
make the first move. I like to think of 
top leadership as a blend of four ele- 
ments: The first is technical compe- 
tence. Present day business manage- 
ment is exceedingly intricate and calls 
for thorough preparation and constant 
study, as you life underwriters well 
know. The second is a broad intellectual 
outlook, which the American College of 
Life Underwriters seeks to inculcate. 
Outstanding leaders of tomorrow will 
need to have intellectual interests as 
far-reaching as world history, foreign 
relations, psychiatry, and sociology. This 
wide range of interest broadens one’s 
values, softens one’s prejudices and re- 
forms one’s values. The third element 
might be called social intelligence. This 
refers to the capacity to understand the 
motivation of the individual and the way 
he behaves in groups. If we atttack this 
problem with the same vigor and 
pioneering spirit that has characterized 
our national life hitherto, we shall be 
able to meet the challenges now con- 
fronting our economy of free enterprises 
and demonstrate to restless peoples 
everywhere the advantages of our way 
of life.” 





Dick Evans’ Record 


Washington—Dick Evans of the John 
W. Yates Agency of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life at Los Angeles who was a 
speaker at the Friday session of Na- 
tional Association here, has already 
passed the million dollar mark in new 
life insurance delivered for 1950. He has 
received the National Quality Award. 
Mr. Evans was a combat pilot in every 
theatre of World War II, had seven 
years’ service and attained the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. 





Stanley Martin Speaker 
Washington—Stanley E. Martin, gen- 
eral agent for State Mutual Life at 
Dallas was a speaker at the Friday ses- 
sion of the National Association. 


Efforts to Eliminate Tax 


On Instalment Proceeds 
The committee on Federal Law and 
Legislation, Nathaniel H. Seefurth 
chairman, reported at length on the 
committee’s efforts in connection with 
the Treasury Department’s proposal 
to tax instalment payments of insur- 
ance proceeds. Mr. Seefurth appeared 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee in this connection. James 
B. Hallett, general counsel, prepared a 
brief and both together with Judd C. 
Benson, president of NALU, had num- 
erous interviews with members of the 
House committee. In spite of all ef- 
forts the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by a straight party vote ap- 
proved the Treasury proposal and it 
was included in the Revenue bill. Then 
the Senate eliminated it from the bill 
and so it remained through the joint 
conference on the new Revenue Act. 





e . e e 

Fled Socialized Medicine 

Washineton—Dr. Ralph J. Gampell, 
the British physic‘an who left England 
after socialized medicine was introduced 
and now lives in San Francisco, ad- 
dressed the National Association on 
“My Flight From Utopia.” The majority 
of physicians in England, he said. either 
had to join up in the health service or 
face financial bankruptcy. The doctors 
were forced into the scheme by political 
skullduggery and blackmail. 

“Making out paper forms for one’s 
self or one’s patients,” said Dr. Gam- 
pell, “is a major part of a doctor’s prac- 
tice under Britain’s health service 
scheme. I have filled out forms to get 
patients vacuum flasks, hot water bot- 
tles, priority eggs, priority soap, pills, 
dentures. corsets and toupees.” 





Some of Guests Introduced 
Washington, D. C.—At opening of the 
convention delegates were welcomed by 
Charles T. Rice, president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Life Underwriters 
Association. Special guests introduced 
were: Carrol M. Shanks, president of 
Life Insurance Association of America; 
S. J. Hay, president, American Life 
Convention; E. H. Mears, president, 
Life Insurers Conference; Sam Miles, 
president, Life Agency Management 
Association; Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Institute of Life Insurance; Wes- 
ley J. A. Jones, executive secretary, 
International Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters; Claude F. Dunfee, 
president of Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Canada. 
























EMPIRE 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Forty-Two Year Old 
Capital Stock Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Makes All Promotions from its 
Own Personnel. 


Its Employees are Protected 
under the Company's Disabil- 
ity Plan, if Disabled by Acci- 


dent or Sickness. 


Its Employees are Insured under 
Group Insurance Plan. 


Its Employees Participate in the 
Profits of the Company under 
the Savings and Profit Sharing 
Pension Fund Created by the 
Company for its Employees. 


Its Employees like us and we like 
them, all of which means a 
smooth-running Company. 

JAMES M. DRAKE, President 


























possible. 





EVERY MAN 
Will Appreciate the Importance to Him of 


Non-cancellable and guaranteed renewable disability income in- 


surance that covers the entire physical hazard. 
Add this vital protection to every life insurance program wherever 
Look up "The Life Underwriters Disability Company” in your Locality. 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Boston, Massachusetts 

















Pension Conference at 


Pittsburgh on October 5 

A National Pension Conference, 
featuring some of the country’s leading 
authorities on industrial relations and 
employe pension and benefit plans, will 
be held at the Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, October 5, under the spon- 
sorship of the Pittsburgh and National 
Associations of Life Underwriters. M. 
Jay Ream is chairman of the Pittsburgh 
underwriter committee. 

Appearing on the morning session of 
the conference will be Judd C. Benson, 
Cincinnati, past president National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, who will 
interpret the underlying philosophy of 
pensions, and Dr. G. Rollin Collins, Dean 
of New York University, who will dis- 
cuss the economic aspects of pension 
planning. 

J. H. Ayres, well known authority on 
pension planning and staff supervisor ot 
employment and insurance of the Armco 
Steel Corp., will open the afternoon 
session. The closing speaker will be 
Stefan Hansen, Group actuary of Great- 
West Life, who will analyze the risks 
involved in pension planning. 

Henry S. Stout, Dayton, chairman of 
the NALU committee on industry de- 
velopment and information, will preside 
at the sessions. The conference will be 
the fourth of a series being sponsored 
by NALU in large industrial centers. 

J. Mark Young, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Association will act as host to 
the conference. 


Flow of Youth to Industry 
Washington—Speaker at the Life Un- 
derwriter Training Council luncheon, 


Tuesday, was Dwayne Orton, director 0! 
education of International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. He spoke on the need for 
counseling the flow of youth into indt 
try and the mobilization of the com- 
munity for guidance. 
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Salute... 


fo an histori 
achievement... 





On September 5th through the 9th, several hundred Acacia Fieldmen and their families from 
all over America gathered in Washington to commeorate their company’s great achievement 


in passing the Billion Dollar mark of Life Insurance in Force. 


The telegram reproduced below—which was sent by President William Montgomery to the 
company’s Fieldmen on the day Acacia reached the Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force— 
reflects the warm and enthusiastic reception which greeted them upon their arrival at Acacia’s 
Home Office in the Nation’s Capital. The spirit of friendliness and desire to give recognition 
for a job well done as expressed in this telegram have played an important part in building 
and maintaining the splendid morale which prevails throughout Acacia. 
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ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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INTERNATIONAL SERVICES, 
Check the class of service desired; 
otherwise this message wil be 
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TODAY ACACIA PASSED THE BILLION DOLLAR MARK OF INSURANCE IN FORCE. ONCE AGAIN YOU HAVE 
ACCOMPLISHED THE IMPOSSIBLE. MY, WHAT A DAY FOR REJOICING. OF THE 600 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, ONLY 25 HAVE A BILLION DOLLARS OF ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE AND, 
OF THESE, ONLY ACACIA HAS BEEN BUILT FROM THE GROUND UP WITHOUT CAPITAL STOCK OR GUARANTEE 
FUND, WITHOUT REINSURING ANY OTHER COMPANY’S BUSINESS, WITHOUT ACCEPTING BROKERAGE, 
INDUSTRIAL, GROUP OR WHOLESALE INSURANCE OF ANY KIND WHATSOEVER. EVERY POLICY ISSUED IS ON 
OUR OWN APPLICATION WRITTEN BY OUR OWN REPRESENTATIVE, A UNIQUE RECORD IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
THE ACACIA OF TODAY HAS BEEN MADE POSSIBLE ONLY THROUGH THE CONFIDENCE AND COOPERATION 

OF OUR POLICYHOLDERS, THE ENTHUSIASM, LOYALTY AND UNTIRING EFFORTS OF OUR GREAT SALES FORCE 
AND THE WHOLEHEARTED TEAMWORK AND EFFICIENCY OF THE FINE MEN AND WOMEN IN OUR HOME OFFICE 
AND BRANCH OFFICES. WE ALL SHARE IN THE JOY AND HAPPINESS, AND THE PRIDE AND SATISFACTION OF 
THIS ACHIEVEMENT, NEVER BEFORE EQUALLED IN LIFE INSURANCE HISTORY. TODAY MY FONDEST DREAM IS A 
REALITY — MY CUP OF HAPPINESS RUNNETH OVER. MY HEART IS FILLED WITH GRATITUDE AND APPRECIATION. 














Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company 
HOME OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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James A. Fulton Dies After Brief Illness 


Home Life President Long Insurance Leader; Started Career 
in Dover, Del., as Insurance Agent; 
Prominent Men at Funeral 


James A. Fulton, 61, president of the 
Home Life for more than two decades, 
and one of the most highly esteemed 
men in the insurance business, died in 
New York Hospital on Friday of last 
week after being taken there for ex- 
amination of a heart condition. He had 
attended the field convention of his 
company at the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, and there made a speech. At the 
time he appeared very tired. The talk 
was based on the real meaning of faith 
and also during his address he praised 
wives of life insurance men, saying their 
helpfulness to their husbands was an 
important contribution to the success of 
these agents. For some time he had 
been sleeping poorly because of a virus 
condition. Returning from the conven- 
tion he went to a specialist and then 
to the hospital where he took some 
There it was found he had a 
serious heart condition and his death 
followed after being in the hospital two 
days. 


tests. 


Appearance Before Celler Committee 


Mr. Fulton started his life insurance 
career as a boy insurance agent in a 
rural interest in 
salesmanship continued to the end of 
his life. He was much more interested 
in nature of business submitted than 
he was in volume. He had exceptional 
executive ability and his character was 
simple, forceful and objective. His ad- 
ministration as president of Life Insur- 
ance Association of America several 


community and_ his 


years ago was outstanding. He was 
elected at the 1944 meeting. 
Mr. Fulton had clear-cut definite 


opinions which he was not afraid to 
express, and his testimony during the 
Celler Judiciary Committee at its hear- 
ings on bigness last year attracted con- 
siderable favorable attention not only 
among insurance men but through the 
business world generally. Answering an 
inquiry from Chairman Celler as_ to 
whether he did not think it against 
the best interests of the American peo- 
ple that life insurance companies were 
so large his blunt response was this: 

“IT am firmly of the belief that any 
attempt to break up or regionalize any 
life insurance companies or limit their 
size is completely unnecessary § and 
would be highly detrimental to the 
American people. There are no monopo- 
listic practices, trends or tendencies in 
the business of life insurance. Big life 
insurance companies are big because 
they have rendered many services to 





TEN BIG FEATURES 


Sub-standard Term . . . Disability Income 
$10 per M... Non-medical—O to age 40 
. » » Non-Can. A. & H.... Liberal con- 
sideration for overweights, members of 
armed services, aviation personnel, dia- 
betic and epileptic risks and waiver of 
premiums to females. 





Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
General Agent 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


76 William Street, N. Y. C. 
WHitehall 3-7680 








many people and rendered them well. 
As an American, I am concerned about 
the concentration of power in Wash- 
ington. That is a steadily and’ rapidly 
growing concentration. I respectfully 
submit that it will be the part of wis- 
dom for Washington to concentrate on 
some of its myriad of undigested prob- 
lems and leave life insurance to work 
out its problems and make its con- 
tribution to American welfare within 
the framework of state supervision.” 

In April, 1950, Mr. Fulton was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Life Insurance 
Association of America’s Committee on 
Congressional Inquiries. 

Mr. Fulton watched the operation of 
insurance companies very closely. One 
of his strongest beliefs about them was 
this: 

“It is important to have a reputation, 
but when the reputation is won it is 
just as important to live up to it.” 


Wrote a Column 200 Papers Printed 
In September, 1944, Mr. Fulton was 


JAMES A. FULTON 


asked if he would not act as guest 
columnist for a day for Merryle Stan- 
ley Rukeyser, financial columnist of the 
Hearst papers who was on a vacation. 
He consented to do so and the column 
appeared in more than 200 papers, either 
those of Hearst or who bought Hearst 





The Maryland State 
House at Annapolis 
was first built in 1697, 
and rebuilt in 1706. 
The present structure 
dates from 1772. 





Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Secure Foundation 


-Fn 1772 the founding bricks were laid for the Maryland State 
House—oldest American state house still in day-to-day use. 


Because the foundation “stones” of the Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company—integrity, strength of purpose, skillful 
planning—have remained sound and strong, BLI has become 
an enduring emblem of stability and security to its 600,000 


a 


Guardian of Security 
¥ Sa Wee 





holders of policies. Baltimore Life now has over 
$200,000,000 insurance in force. 


me Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. of BALTIMORE 





syndicate service. In his column y, § 
Fulton said: ‘= 

“Life insurance is the largest private © 
cooperative organization. Our country 
faces a period in which it is impera. 
tively necessary that private busines 
cooperative enterprise and Governmen, 
work together. The pattern developed 
by the life insurance business can fy 
profitably examined.” 


Brought Up in Dover, Del, 


Of Scotch-Irish descent Mr. Fulton’: 
ancestors came to this country many 
generations ago. His father, Cecil ¢ 
Fulton, ran a small county mutual fire 
insurance company in Dover, capital of 
Delaware, and located on a_ peninsula 
surrounded by Delaware Bay on one 
side and Chesapeake Bay on the other 

After leaving school in Dover Mr 
Fulton became an agent for a time of 
one of the largest companies Writing 
Industrial life insurance, and then be. 
gan to sell life insurance for the Cop. 
tinental American which was _ three 
months old at the time and had only 
100 policies in force, its assets then 
being $125,000. But it had an extraor. 
dinary president in the late Philip 
Burnet who became an outstanding fig. 
ure in the business and under whose 
administration the company soon began 
to show substantial growth. 


Mr. Fulton was 17 or 18 when he 
joined the Continental American. His 
territory was the Delmarva Peninsular, 
named because it embraced three states 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. His 
sales trips were made by horse and 
buggy, and his clients were farmers, 
merchants, doctors, lawyers and _ others 
residing in a country community. Once 
when asked by The Eastern Under. 
writer to describe some of his experi- 


ences he replied that none of them 
were out of the ordinary. “I simply kept 
going and tried to sell insurance to 


every one within my reach,” he said. 
“I was just a rural agent who liked to 
call on people and was fascinated by 
insurance selling.” 

Fulton’s energy, integrity and _ intelli- 
gence greatly impressed Burnet. “He is 
a born life insurance man,” he told 
people, and he helped the young fellow 
all he could. 


Admitted to Bar 


One thing which worried Fulton was 
that his academic education had _ been 
stopped too quickly and by the time 
he was 25 he decided that he would 
study law. He went to the University 
of Maryland Law School, and was ad- 
mitted to the Maryland and Delaware 
bars. Instead of practicing, however, he 
returned to the Continental American 
and Burnet made him superintendent of 
agencies and then agency vice president. 


Interest in Associations 


In that post he began to mix with 
agency officers of other companies, and 
when the late Winslow Russell, vice 
president, Phoenix Mutual Life who 
had shown great interest in the life 
insurance school at Carnegie Tech, 
started talking about organizing a bv- 
reau of life insurance sales researcl 
one of the agency officers who took 
enthusiastically to the idea was Mr. 
Fulton. He was a staunch believer that 
there should be such a research organti- 





RCSA 
ROY CLARK SERVICE AGENCY 


Personalized Credit Reports 
Long Island—Metropolitan N. Y. 


390 Hillside Ave., New Hyde Park, L. I. 
Fieldstone 7-0047 
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HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 
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= 
zation in the business. From 1927 to 
1929 he was chairman of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau which 
later became the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. ; 

Another organization in which Fulton 
was interested from the beginning was 
the Institute of Life Insurance. He 
served as treasurer during the early 
years of the organization, and became 
a member of its board. He was a di- 
rector of the Corn Exchange Bank & 
Trust Co. and of the Seaman’s Bank 
for Savings. 

Joined Home Life in 1927 


In March, 1927, when Ethelbert Ide 
Low, then president of Home Life, was 
looking for a new superintendent of 
agencies he picked Mr. Fulton as the 
man he thought most suitable for an 
agency building job. He wanted some 
one who could build in the quality field. 
He was elected agency vice president 
in May, 1928, and became a member of 
the board in May, 1929. In November, 
1929, when Mr. Low was elected chair- 
man of the board Mr. Fulton was 
elected president. 

When Mr. Fulton became president of 
the Home Life its insurance in force 
amounted to $382 500,000. Twenty years 
later the insurance in force had grown 
to $819,527,000. The company’s assets in 
these two decades had grown from 
$67,243,000 to $218,700,000. The average- 
sized policy of the company in those 
two decades had grown from $4,943 to 
$12,654. At a luncheon given to him 
on the 20th anniversary—November 1, 
1949—Mr. Fulton made the observation 
that he felt the greatest gain made by 
his company in that period was not re- 
flected so much by the statistics as by 
the improved field organization. 


The Funeral 


The funeral of Mr. Fulton was held 
at Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, Monday. The floral dis- 
play was one of the largest that has 
ever been seen in th church. The joint 
committee of Life Insurance Association 
of America and American Life Conven- 
tion consisted of presidents of New York 
and New Jersey life insurance com- 
panies. Bruce E, Shepherd, manager, and 
Eugene M. Thore, general counsel, Life 
Insurance Association of America; 
Robert L. Hoge, executive vice presi- 
dent, American Life Convention, and 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager, 
Life Agency Management Association, 
were among those attending. A large 
number of representatives of Home Life 
were present, including home office 
people and general agents. 

Surviving Mr. Fulton are his widow, 
Helen S. Fulton; their five-year-old 
daughter, Meredith Ann; Mr. Fulton’s 
brother Cecil C., former vice president of 
Home Life and now living in retirement 
in Dover, Del.; and a sister, Miss Edith 
Fulton. 

Mr. Fulton resided at Point Lookout, 
Long Island, N. Y. For some years he 
lived at 1 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Tributes to Fulton 


Bruce E. Shepherd, manager, Life In- 
surance Association of America: Anyone 
who had the opportunity to work with 
Jim Fulton could not fail to be im- 
pressed with his keen power of analysis 
and the objectivity of his thinking. He 
had the rare ability to see through a 
complex problem and come to grips with 
the fundamental issues without wasting 
any time. 

Ten years ago, he was one who per- 
ceived the shortcomings of the old As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
and was instrumental in reorganizing 
and revitalizing it as the LIAA. He 


/ seryed as its first president..His passing 


has taken from the life insurance busi- 
hess one of its most respected states- 
men, 





Robert L. Hogg, executive vice presi- 
Convention: In 
Fulton 


dent, American Life 


the passing of Jim the 





Home Life has lost a great president 
and the business one of its outstanding 
leaders. He was universally admired and 
respected. With his boundless energy 
and infectuous enthusiasm he not only 
directed the affairs of a fine company, 
but also found time to make substantial 
the business of life 
insurance. His counsel and advice were 
always sought on every important prob- 
lem and in the situations confronting 
the life insurance business. On countless 
occasions he was called upon to speak 
for the business. He always responded 
in a most effective way. We all keenly 
feel the loss of Jim Fulton’s léadership 


contributions to 


in dealing with important 
which are still ahead of us. 


problems 





Byron K. Elliott, executive vice presi- 
dent, John Hancock: Jim Fulton had an 
almost unique capacity for bringing 
people together. In many meetings, im- 
portant to the industry, he would listen 
to the arguments, sense the real feelings 
of each side and then reconcile them in 
a clear statement upon which agreement 
would be possible. We lawyers used to 
say that this was because of his legal 
training. 

While it was not always possible to 
agree with him, it was very difficult 
not to like him. His stories and 


anecdotes made him an _ entertaining 
companion, and the record of his fine 
company testifies to his knowledge of 
the business. 





Holgar J. Johnson, president, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance: James A. Ful- 
ton is going to be greatly missed by 
the life insurance business. Over the 
past 20 years Jim, as he has been so 
affectionately known to most people, 
has been a part of almost every impor- 
tant movement in the business, and 
there was good reason for it. Every- 
body respected Jim’s judgment and in- 
tegrity. 


(Continued on Page 16) 





One of the Great Moments of your life... His Hirst Day At School 


Why it’s one of the most im- 
portant times to see your life 
insurance agent. 


D. you remember how he 
looked? Eager ...and scared. Proud, 
too. Remember how you felt .. . 
such a little boy taking such a big 
step. Both your lives changed that 
day—yours with the responsibility 


to see him through high school... 
and perhaps college. His with the 
hope of the future. 

Great changes in your life, like 
these, are times when you should 
see your Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Agent . . . for he’s been 
especially trained to help you get 
the extra security and protection 
you may need. 

It does not necessarily mean that 
you must buy more life insurance, 


Perhaps all you need to do is re- 
program your present life insurance, 
so that it has a flexibility planned 
for your son’s education. 
Providing life insurance programs 
of “planned flexibility” to meet 
changing insurance needs has been 
our job for almost one hundred years 
. - . another good reason why, at 
the great moments of your life, you 
should talk over your plans with 
your Massachusetts Mutual Agent. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


For almost 100 years . . . a great name in life insurance, 


This is one of a series of full-color advertisements appearing in TIME and the SATURDAY EVENING POST 
during 1950 and 1951, reaching 13,000,000 people in over 5,000,000 homes. 
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Jenkins General Agent 
Of Connecticut Mutual 


HEADS FORMER HC HOLMAN AGENCY 





Horace S. Jenkins, Jr.,. Has Had Broad 
Experience in New York 
as Agency Manager 





Horace S. Jenkins, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed agent for Connecticut Mutual 
Life at New York City. Mr. Jenkins 
will be in charge of the office formerly 
headed by William H. Holman, Jr., who 
died last May. 





Gabor-Eder 
_ JENKINS, JR. 


HORACE 


Until recently Mr. Jenkins was man- 
ager of the Exchange Branch in New 
York City for New York Life. A gradu- 
ate of Syracuse University, he first en- 
tered the life insurance field as an agent 
in 1936, later becoming an agency su- 
pervisor for Mutual Benefit. From 1942 
to 1946 he was in the Navy, becoming 
lieutenant commander. 

Mr. Jenkins joined New York Life in 
1946, becoming assistant manager of the 
Lincoln Branch, New York. In 1947 he 
was named one of that company’s lead- 
ing assistant managers on the basis of 
life insurance sales made by agents 
whom he appointed and trained. He 
was promoted to manager of New York 
Life’s Exchange Branch, in February, 
1948. 

As general agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual, Mr. Jenkins’ headquarters will 
be at 17 East Forty-second Street, New 
York. 


Frank Whitbeck to Direct 
Union Life’s Ordinary Dept. 


Frank Whitbeck, vice president, Un- 
ion Life of Little Rock, has been 
assigned the responsibility of directing 
the Ordinary agency department of 
the company. Frank Frensley, former- 
ly home office supervisor, has been 
named superintendent of agencies and 
transferred to the home office, where 
he will work with Mr. Whitbeck in the 
development of the Ordinary depart- 
ment. 

A. Walton Litz will continue as vice 
president and agency director, co- 
ordinating the production in both the 
Ordinary and Industrial departments. 





9 aie 
Aetna’s New Policies 

Aetna Life has announced plans to 

issue Ordinary and limited-payment life 


nsurance policies with family income 
benefits to age 65. Both new policies 
will be written on a non- participating 
basis. The company already writes poli- 
ies with family income benefits on the 


10, 15 or 20-year plan. 


Ben Thayer Group Manager 
For Security Mutual Life 


Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, 
N. Y. has appointed Ben G. Thayer of 
Madison, Wis. as manager of its Group 
Department at the home office. He has 


been Group manager for American Mu- 


tual Liability in the southern division. 
Previously he was with Continental 
Casualty as senior A. & H. underwriter. 


Hartford Supervisors Meet 
First meeting of the season of the 
Life Supervisors Association of Hart- 
ford was held in connection with a 
cruise down the Connecticut River to 
Old Lyme. At Ferry Tavern, the new 
president of the association William 
W. House, Jr., assistant manager of 
The Prudential at Hartford, called the 
meeting to order. Plans for future 
meetings and speakers were discussed. 
Officers and chairmen of committees 
President, William W. 


are: ouse, Jr., 
Prudential; vice president, Edward S. 
Churchill, Northwestern; 2nd_ vice 


president, J. Arthur Cope, Connecticut 
General; treasurer, Ben H. Kenyon, 
Mutual Benefit; secretary, Charles J. 
Smith, New England Mutual; chairman 
of executive committee, Donald J. Vier- 
ing, Conn. General; co-chairman, Albert 
N. Scripture, New England Mutual; 
chairman of speakers committee, Burn- 


ham L. Batson, Conn. General; vice 
chairman, Raymond L. Nichols, Mu- 
tual Benefit; co-vice chairman, Philip 


Hewes, Conn. General; chairman of 
publicity committee, Robert S. House, 
New England Mutual; co-chairmen of 
entertainment committee, Edward C. 
D’Aprix, Manufacturers Life and John 

’. Turley, Jr., Aetna Life; chairman 
of membership committee, Roger E. 


Callahan, Fidelity Mutual; chairman of 
goodwill and _ hospitality committee, 
Clare B. Scott, Aetna Life. 
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60 East 42nd Street 





LIFE INSURANCE 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
HOSPITALIZATION 


General Agent’s contract available to man with ability to organize 
agency and produce a volume of business 


Manhattan — Long Island 
Write: PETER E. TUMBLETY 


First Vice President 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


New York City 








Tributes to Fulton 


(Continued from Page 15) 


He had a capacity for directness and 
forthright observation and_ still was 
able to do it in a friendly and under- 
standing manner. This was _ reflected 


in the many contributions in which 
Jim had a part. 
It has been my personal privilege 


to have known Jim rather intimately 
over the past 25 years, and I want to 
particularly pay tribute to the part he 
played in the early development, organ- 
ization, and guidance of the Institute 
of Life Insurance. He was one of its 
organizers and has been with it all 
the way through. His enthusiastic sup- 
port and guidance has been most help- 
ful. 

We will all miss him because he 
contributed so much and also because 
of his friendly, helpful personal quali- 
ties. 





NN 


HE STRENGTH AND CHARACTER 
of the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada reflect the approval of 
one and a half million 


policyholders the world over and the 


public confidence in the sound principles 


HEAD OFFICE + SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 





of service on which 


the Company is founded 


COMPANY OF CANADA + MONTREAL 





Leroy A. Lincoln, president, 
politan Life: “In the death of James A. 
Fulton, the whole institution of life 
insurance suffers a loss which is incal- 
culable. I seriously doubt if any single 
individual has taken so wide an interest 
in sO many affairs of moment to life 
insurance during the past ten years or 
more as has Mr. Fulton. More than 
once he was drafted to head important 


Metro. 


organizations or committees and_ his 
participation in their work was never 
perfunctory. He believed in careful 


preparation and, where pertinent, com- 
plete documentation concerning the sub- 
ject in hand. I firmly believe that every 
executive who has had association with 
Mr. Fulton will subscribe to this ap- 
praisal. 

“T cannot close without expression of 
my own personal and very deep sorrow 
at Jim Fulton’s passing. Our relations 
were of the finest and I shall miss him 
and so shall we all.” 





HONOR WILLIAM J. DUNSMORE 





Equitable Society Agency Sponsoring 
Campaign in Observance of Man- 
ager’s 25th Anniversary 
The production staff of the 
J. Dunsmore Agency, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, 120 Broadway, New 
York, is conducting a Silver Jubilee 
Campaign in honor of Mr. Dunsmore’s 
25th anniversary as a manager of the 
Equitable. The goal set is a minimum 
of 250 applications, ten for each year 
of his service, to be completed during 
the period September 11 to October 31. 
Each member of the agency sales force 
has taken a voluntary quota of 12% 
applications as a minimum during the 


William 


period of the campaign. Shortly after 
the conclusion of the campaign, an 
agency luncheon will be held at the 


Hotel Statler, at which all members of 
the agency force, including the office 
staff, will be present. 

Mr. Dunsmore is the oldest Equitable 
manager, in years of service, in the New 
York metropolitan district, having been 
appointed in 1925. At the present time 
the agency has 35 agents under contract. 
Included among these are three of Mr. 
Dunsmore’s sons. A fourth son is under 
contract with the Dickinson Agency in 
Philadelphia and currently is producing 
at better than $500,000 annually. 

During the past 25 years, six former 
members of the Dunsmore Agency have 
been appointed or promoted to be a 
manager or general agent with the Equi- 
table or another company. 

An invitation has been extended to 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
company, to attend the agency luncheon 
at the conclusion of the campaign. 





Officers Albany Cashiers 


George Gould, New York Life, is the 


new president of the Albany Life 
Cashiers Association, Albany, N. sf 
Vice president is Miss Helen E. Dean, 


New England Mutual Life, and secre- 
tary-treasurer is Miss Helen Lesniak, 
State Mutual Life. 
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BY CALIFORNIA ~ COMMISSIONER 


In Opinion a ‘Sum Plan Does Not 
Involve Financial Reorganization 
p> of Company 


oe Los Angeles, Sept. 22—Insurance Com- 
missioner Wallace K. Downey in an 
opinion and decision of 22 legal size 
type pages, with ap ypendixes of four and 
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ny single 





Company in Best Financial Condition 





| inter * ioe Actuarial Department. He was appointed : 
t to lie In commenting on the decision, Mr. bate prea in May, 1942. " Continental, Wash., a C. 
years or Downey, in releasing the decision to the Pach Bros. He returned to Home Life Law De- The Southland Life of Dallas, W. C 
ore than press, said : JAMES T. McCRYSTAL partment in March, 1946 after military McCord, president, has purchased the 
mportaay P pes? eh gages pica service, with the title of attorney. He Continental Life of Washington, D. C. 
and his eee. ging ie aia . OY ay ee, ee ee . was named assistant counsel in January, Combined business will give the South- 
1S never a stock to a non-stock company through Home Lite of New York has appointed 106%. With Home Life's decision tc ee. land dmote than SUNRMOEES Geis 
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this ap- in the company. On the contrary, he : office building in Washington under the 
stated that the company is entirely direction of L. McCarthy Downs who 
ssion of sound and in the best financial condi- has been president of Continental Life 





and will be vice president in charge 





tion in its history. 
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New Mutual Managers 
For Western Cities 


EXPANSION IN CALIFORNIA 


B. L. Rohlffs Opens Twelfth Agency 
There; Next Year Company to Re- 
enter Texas With 4 Agencies 








Mutual Life of New York continued 
this week with the opening of new 
agencies in Los Angeles and Boise, Id. 

Bill L. Rohlffs was made manager of 
the California agency, the second new 
unit to be opened in Los Angeles by 
Mutual Life third agency in 
that city. 

Clayne Robison was installed as man- 
ager of the new Boise agency. 

This week, Willis S. Peterson suc- 
ceeded Carson E. Bechtel as manager 
of the company’s Salt Lake City agen- 
cy. Mr. Bechtel has returned to field 
work. 

Next month the Mutual Life will open 
a new agency in Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Rohlffs’ installation in Los An- 
geles marked the sixth new California 
agency to be opened by the Mutual Life 
this month. The company now has a 
total of twelve agencies in that state. 
The new Dayton unit makes a_ total 
of six Mutual Life agencies in Ohio. 
Next year, in a continuation of the ex- 
pansion program, the Mutual Life is 
scheduled to reenter Texas for life insur- 
ance business with the establishment 
of agencies in Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston and San Antonio. 

Mr. Rohlffs has been with the com- 
pany since 1944, starting in Portland, 
Ore. Mr. Robison, new Boise manager, 
joined Mutual in 1931 in Boise, later 
was brought to the home office on the 
training staff. His father, William Robi- 
son, has represented Mutual Life for 
46 years. 


and its 





Lewis W. Douglas Resigns 
As Ambassador to Britain 


Washington—The White House an- 
nounced on Tuesday that Lewis W. 
Douglas had resigned as Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’. President 
Truman accepted the resignation “with 
most genuine regret” and praised his 
“ereat courage and devotion.” The resig- 
nation is effective November 1 and it 
is assumed that Mr. Douglas will return 
to his post of chairman of the board 
of Mutual Life of New York from 
which he has been on leave of absence. 





Ohio Attorney General 
Against Equitable Plan 


Columbus, O., Sept. 27—The attorney 
general of Ohio has given an opinion 
that the home ownership life insurance- 
loan plan of Equitable Society is in 
violation of Ohio insurance law. 





National of Vt. Issues New 
Family Income to 65 Policy 


National Life of Verrnont has issued a 
new Family Income to Age 65 policy 
designed to meet the insurance needs 
of younger men ages 20 to 40 for sums 
from $2,500 to $50,000. A monthly in- 
come of $10 per $1,00 is payable to 
age 65 if the insured dies and at age 
65 the sum insured is payable. The 
policy contains liberal conversion rights 
without evidence of insurability. 

The Accidental Death Benefit may be 
attached to the policy for an amount 
equal to the sum insured. Likewise, 
Waiver of Premium disability benefits 
are available. A special feature of the 
new contract is the disability income 
benefit which is offered, providing a 
monthly income of $10 for each $1,000 
sum insured under the policy. This 
larger amount of disability income is 
granted in recognition of the sub- 
stantial protection afforded by the policy 
over and above the sum insured. 


General Agent in Newark 
For Bankers National 


PETER: F. DALY, JR: 


Peter F. Daly, Jr., has been appointed 
general agent by Bankers National Life, 
Montclair, N. J., with offices at 14 Park 
Place, Newark, according to an an- 
nouncement by William J. Sieger, vice 
president and superintendent of agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Daly, who has had 13 years ex- 





perience, entered the life insurance busi- 
ness with Home Life in 1937 as an 
actuarial student. Most of his seven 
years with Home Life were spent in 
the agency department. In 1943 Mr. 
Daly entered the field in Newark and 
since that time his production record 
has consistently qualified him for the 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table. He 
has qualified for the National Quality 
Award every year since its inception. 

A graduate of New Jersey schools, 
Mr. Daly received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree from Fordham University in 1937. 
He has been active in life underwriter 
associations, and is an instructor for the 
Life Underwriter Training Council in 
the Newark area. He has completed four 
of the five CLU examinations, and has 
qualified for the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association’s diploma in principles 
of life insurance. He has also completed 
four of the six LOMA examinations 
leading to associate membership, and 
holds diplomas for business life insur- 
ance, taxes and trust courses. 





D. K. MacKenzie Made Asst. 


To Prudential’s Treasurer 


The Prudential has appointed Don- 
ald K. MacKenzie assistant to the treas- 
urer of the company. Graduate of 
University of Pennsylvania Wharton 
School of Finance and holder of a law 
degree from St. Lawrence University, 
Mr. Mackenzie was formerly assistant 
vice president of Bank of America and 
previously was investment officer of 
Colonial Life. 





western states. 











“A month’s trip showed us more country, more wealth and greater 
opportunities than we ever thought possible. Above all, we met friendly 
people...folks who knew how to live! 

“After calling on a number of Insurance Companies, | selected 
Capitol Life as the one that offered the most secure future. Today, we 
live in the suburbs of a medium size city in New Mexico. The family’s 
health, my income, our NEW way of living—everything has improved 
far beyond our greatest expectations.” 

To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers in search 
of a NEW way of life in scenic, healthful surroundings, our agency 
expansion program offers genuine economic security in most of the 


Write us for complete details. 
THOMAS F. DALY II 


Agency Director, Assistant to the President 


The CAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


“...Sounds ridiculous. But 
that’s exactly what I’m 
doing — selling insurance 
and ranching. For years 
I've wanted to live in the 
West—raise my family in 
clean, healthy, surround- 
ings. Trouble was, how to 
get started? 


HOME OFFICE, DENVER 














———— 





Brokerage Supervisor Wanted 
Experienced brokerage supervisor in 
Metropolitan area required by large 
life insurance company. Established 
brokerage unit available. Salary plus 
over-ride. Box +1972, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New 


York 7, N. Y. 
or 











Manager Union Labor Life 
At 42nd Street Branch, N.Y, 





JOSEPH P. McGARR 


Union Labor Life has _ appointed 
Joseph P. McGarr manager of the 
branch office at 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, which is the center 
for agency activity for the New York 
metropolitan area. 

Mr. McGarr began with Union Labor 
as a soliciting agent in 1944. He was 
advanced to field supervisor in 1945 cov- 
ering several eastern states. This year 
he was appointed assistant manager of 
the New York office and now succeeds 
William S. Collins, new vice president 
and agency manager in charge of all 
agency operations. Mr. McGarr is a 
graduate of Cathedral College in New 
York. In 1945 he completed the course 
in agency management of the Agency 
Management Association. 





Two Shopping Centers 
Financed by Prudential 


The Prudential is financing two new 
shopping centers in New Jersey and 
California. In the East the Prudential 
was reported to have granted a mort- 
gage loan of $2,000,000 on the Elmwood 
shopping center on route 4, East Pater- 
son, N. J., while the Western Home 
Office had taken an option for a sev- 
enty acre tract in East Los Angeles, 
on which the Olympic Shopping Circle 
has been planned. 

According to E. Robert Coven, head 
of Elmwood Stores Inc., the East 
Paterson development will cost approx!- 
mately $3,900,000. It is believed that 
the west coast shopping center, for 
which Mr. Blume, vice-president and 
sales manager of William A. White & 
Sons, and Mr. Gans, president of his 
own firm, served as consultants for 
Prudential, will cost about $10,000,000. 

The Paterson development will con- 
sist of a seven-story tower that will 
serve as the offices of the Grand Union 
Co., which will occupy a total of 80,000 
square feet. On each side of the tower 
will be two three-story wings with 
penthouses;'the total floor space, tower 
and wings exceeding 300,000 square 
feet. The Western shopping center will 
be arranged in a circle to include a 
department store, recreation facilities 
and a drive-in restaurant, the inner cir- 
cle being used as parking space which 
will hold over 3,000 cars. 
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LOMA Toronto Meeting 
Has Record Attendance 


MEMBERSHIP 230 COMPANIES 
Executive Secretary Rowland Announces 
Spring Meeting at Wash. May 21-22, 
Annual at Chicago Sept. 24-26 


Toronto—A record attendance of 600 
U.S. and Canadian life insurance com- 
pany management executives are in at- 
tendance at the 27th annual conference 
of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, in session this week at the Royal 
York Hotel here. The Association rep- 
resents the management side of 142,000 
U.S. employes and 16,000 in Canada. 
The convention, which will continue 
through Wednesday, has one of the 
most elaborate business machine and of- 
fice methods exhibits of the year, with 
displays set up by most of the leading 
manufacturers in this field in the U.S. 
and Canada. ; 

Membership in the Association is re- 
ported by its executive secretary, Frank 
L. Rowland, to be at a _ record 230, 
twice the figure of only 15 years ago. 
In addition, three applications are pend- 
ing. The LOMA Institute was also re- 
ported by Mr. Rowland to have had a 
record year, 4,726 students having taken 
8,240 examinations in 1950. 

A continuing interest was reported 
among companies in the many special 
activities undertaken by the association 
in the study of specific management 
problems. An expanding research along 
these lines was reported, with many new 
projects now under way and a long list 
scheduled for future action. 

Mr. Rowland announced that the 
Sprine, 1951 conference of the LOMA 


will be held at the Hotel Mayflower, 
Washington, D. C., May 21-22 and the 
annual conference at the Edgewater 


Beach Hotel, Chicago, September 24-26. 





Paper by Malvin E. Davis 

A paper on “Possible Repercussions 
of an All-Out War in Home Office 
Operations” was prepared by Malvin 
E. Davis, actuary, Metropolitan Life, 
and presented at the Toronto meeting 
of Life Officers Management Association, 
September 27. Objective of the paper 
was to consider today’s problem of 
how to insure the continuation of the 
day-by-day operations of a life insur- 
ance office in case of a serious war 
emergency. 


Hugh Wedge Takes Security 
Mutual General Agency 


Educational Director Hugh A. Wedge 
will become a general agent for Security 
Mutual Life Gctober 1. Superintendent 
of Agencies Norman T. Carson said that 
Mr. Wedge’s agency location will be 
in Greene, New York. Mr. Wedge, with 
nearly 30 years insurance experience, 
first came with Security Mutual in 1939. 
He was at that time associate general 
agent in the Binghamton Agency. He 
gave much attention to training new 
men and in 1945 when the company 
established its Educational Department, 
he became the first educational director. 

To be associated with him in the 
agency will be his son, John E. Wedge, 
recently graduated from Triple Cities 
College, and who has been with Security 
Mutual as agent for several years. 

Huge Wedge is a past commander 
ot the American Legion, past president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Binghamton, past master of Oxford 
Masonic Lodge No. 175, and secretary 
ot the Binghamton Exchange Club. He 
1s also a director of the Volunteers of 
America. Since establishment of Life 
Underwriter Training Council, he has 
een moderator in Binghamton and it 
Was with this class that the famous 

‘aul Revere” all night selling cam- 
Paign was successfully conducted. Mr. 
Wedge has also been an instructor in 
an insurance salesmanship course at 
tiple Cities College. 


Mass. Mutual Makes Evans 


Cincinnati General Agent 





TRACY W. EVANS 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Tracy W. Evans of Cincinnati, 
an outstanding producer for the company 
for many years, as general agent at Cin- 
cinnati to succeed Irl B. Jackson, who 
after 14 years as general agent for the 
company has asked to be relieved of 
managerial duties. 

Mr. Evans joined the company in 1932. 
Active in insurance organizations. Mr. 
Evans was president of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Agents As- 
sociation from 1941 to 1947 and has since 
served on its board of directors. He has 
been among the company’s 100 top pro- 
ducers for the past 14 consecutive years, 
and has qualified for the Leaders Club 
in the nine years that the club has ex- 
isted. A member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, he also be- 
longs to the Cincinnati Life Insurance 
Trust Council and the local Life Un- 
derwriters Association. His residence is 
3430 Woodford Road, Cincinnati. 





Insurance Women’s Plans 


The League of Life Insurance 
Women of New York will hold its 
first meeting of the season in the 


Wanamaker Club Room October 3, at 
3 o'clock. The principal speaker will 
be Solomon Huber who will discuss 
estate planning. Mr. Huber, a recog- 
nized authority on the subject, is head 
of the Huber Agency of Mutual Benefit 
Life in New York. : 





Sun Life Makes Schilken 


Its Denver Branch Manager 
L. I. Gulich having relinquished duties 
of manager of the Denver branch for 


Anti-Trust Laws and 
Handling of Claims 


AS SEEN BY MANUEL GORMAN 





Assistant Counsel of LIAA, Former 
Litigation Chief Justice Dept. 
Addresses Claim Assn. 





More anti-trust suits have been 
brought by the federal government 
since 1938 than in the entire preceding 
48 years of anti-trust history, said 
Manuel M. Gorman, assistant counsel 
of Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica speaking before the International 
Claim Association at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. last week. Mr. Gor- 
man was former chief of the Litiga- 
tion Section of the Anti-Trust Division, 
Department of Justice. He is of the 
opinion that the current stress on en- 
forcement of anti-trust laws will not 
be slackened, the tendency being to 
increase the penalities and tighten en- 
forcement. Discussing some insurance 
aspects of the anti-trust laws he said: 

“T see little possibility of danger in 
the investigation of claims by a num- 
ber of companies through a common 
agency, or in the use of a common 
physician to make medical inspections 
in connection with such claims. This 
amounts only to a collective device for 
ascertaining facts which it would be 
permissible for the companies to ex- 
change. It will involve a saving of 
expense to the companies and, in many 
cases, avoidance of inconvenience to 
the claimant. The mere fact that the 
information so obtained arises in the 
first instance from a concerted activ- 
ity and does not have its genesis in 
the independent research of the respec- 
tive companies appears to me to be a 
distinction without difference — one 
which in my opinion does not bring 
about altered legal consequences. The 
ultimate test of legality will be the 
manner in which the information is 








Sun Life of Canada because of ill health, 
the company has appointed David A. 
Schilken, assistant manager there since 
February, as manager, it was annouced 
by A. C. Coughtry, superintendent of 
agencies of the Western U. S. Division. 

Mr. Schilken is a graduate in law from 
University of Minnesota and joined Sun 
Life in 1943 in Minnesota, becoming a 
unit supervisor in 1946. 





Prudential Names Wright 
Southern Regional Manager 


The Prudential has appointed Car- 
roll B. Wright southern regional man- 
ager of the Ordinary agencies de- 
partment. He will coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the department’s agencies 
in 9 southern states. 

Mr. Wright has been associated with 
Prudential sales and field training 
work since 1944. Graduate of Missis- 
sippi State College, he was formerly 
vocational coordinator in the Jackson, 
Miss., public school system. 











EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Issues $10 Monthly Income Disability Benefits 
per $1,000 of Insurance up to $150 a month. 


LOUIS LIPSKY, 
President 








One and Five Year Renewable Term, Ten Year Term and Term Expectancy; Mort- 

gage Protection Insurance; Family Income Riders; Juvenile Insurance; Insurance with 

Annuity; Life Premium Reduced One-half After Twenty Years; Limited Payment and 
Endowment Contracts; Also Sub-Standard Policies Issued. 


General Agencies available in New York, New Jersey 
and the District of Columbia 


For further information write to MURRAY APRIL, Director of Agencies 


"A Company with a Friendly Atmosphere" 












HARRY YARIN, 
V. P. and Secretary 








used and not how it is obtained. Here 
again, I suggest that the activity be 
limited to the sphere of factual infor- 
mation, and that indications of actions 
be avoided. 

Exchanges of Information 

“Exchanges of information regarding 
actual or proposed action fall within 
the danger zone. Obviously, action in 
concert, designed to bring about simi- 
lar action by all companies interested 
in a given claim would be even more 
dangerous. It is possible to spell out 
a theory, perhaps a somewhat attenu- 
ated one, of price-fixing where there is 
concert of action or agreement with 
respect to the settlement of a claim. 
The insurance department of one of 
the states has indicated that such action 
might also be regarded as an unfair 
trade practice under state law. At all 
odds, it appears to me that the dangers 
inherent in such a practice are such 
as to render it highly inadvisable. 

“To sum up on this point, I believe 
that companies may freely and readily 
exchange factual data with respect to 
pending claims, and may cooperate in 
the obtaining of such data, in order 
to make intelligent decisions with re- 
spect to claims. They should, however, 
act independently and unilaterally in the 
actual settlement of a claim. A sequi- 
tur of this last point is that companies 
should not exchange information re- 
garding action taken or proposed, since 
from such exchanges inferences of 
agreement or of inducement to a given 
course of action may be drawn. As 
pointed out earlier, the law permits in- 
ferences of agreement to be drawn 
from a course of conduct, and the bur- 
den of rebutting such inferences is of- 
ten a most difficult one. 

“In conclusion, I believe that it is 
clear that the popular belief in the 
principles of the anti-trust laws is a 
part of the social and economic climate 
of our times, and that these laws have 
an important bearing upon the conduct 
and public relations of the insurance 
business.” 


HOME OFFICE—EAST ORANGI 


Opportunity Knocks 
Twice on Your Door! 


Our HOUSE OF SECURITY 
CALCULATOR, the newest de- 
velopment in the Life Insurance 
Industry, is the scientific ap- 
proach to increased sales and 
larger policies. 


Our newly-created Ordinary 
Agency Department offers ag- 
gressive men the opportunity to 
establish their own General 
Agencies immediately. 


Ordinary General Agencies 
are available in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Con- 
necticut. We cordially invite 
your inquiries. Write: William 
H. Fissell, CLU, Superintendent 


of Ordinary Agencies. 


THe CoLontal 


Lire Inwsturaxvce Company 
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THE GOLD BOOK NEXT WEEK 

The annual edition of The Gold Book, 
published by The Eastern Underwriter, 
will appear next week. It is the largest 
issue of the publication in its history. 

The theme this year is based on the 
Americans are economically 
independent, been 
start, and will continue to maintain and 


fact that 


have so from the 


demand that independence. It is largely 
because of possession of the economic 
independent traits of self reliance, thrift, 
qualities, love for 


courage, inventive 


pioneering and research and _ extraor- 
dinary business know-how—that the na- 
tion has been built into the world’s 
leadership, the position it occupies to- 
day. They are the traits also respon- 
sible for the fact that no country has a 
higher standard of living. In reaching 
its stature the country has found that 
one of the dominant contributing factors 
has been and is the ownership of life 
insurance. 

Visualization of what this ownership 
means is not always easy or simple to 
depict because of the wide scope of 
life insurance today—the large number 
of spheres in which it operates. In 
The Gold Book many chief executives 
of life insurance companies give a per- 
conal summarization of this aspect. In 
response to a request from the editors 
of The Gold Book they tell why they 
are gratified that their early choice of 
a career was life Also pre- 
sented is another side of the picture; 


insurance. 


examples of what life insurance benefit 


payments have meant in conserving 
home life or in meeting other emergen- 
cies confronting individuals and families. 

The year 1950 has been an epochal 
one in life insurance. Evolutionary 
changes have taken place in social wel- 
fare relations in the business and in- 
dustrial world. Also, there has emerged 
a new Social Security Act which brings 
10,000,000 persons under Govern- 
ment’s largess. The Gold Book contains 
a number of articles on Pensions, Social 


Security and allied subjects of current 


more 


interest. 

An article of particular pertinent in- 
terest in view of the clashing ethnologi- 
cal and ideological conflicts in various 
parts of the world is one about Hawaii 
where insurance men so contrasting in 


ethnic origin as Americans, British, Ja- 
panese, Chinese, Filipinos and Hawai- 
ians are working in harmony as life in- 
surance agents. Naturally, it evokes the 
question, if all this unity can happen in 
Hawaii why not elsewhere and every- 
where in the world? 

The phenomenal prosperity of the 
farmer has naturally been reflected in 
larger life insurance production in rural 
communities, and the operation of one 
such important general agency featur- 
ing this type of business is explained. 
Other articles also demonstrate the wide 
range of topics being discussed in the 
issue. 

Gold Book features 
personalities 


As usual, The 
some interesting 
the production forces. They range from 
agents to 


among 
articles on the nation’s top 
those working in the wider field where 
writing of small policies are the rule; 
in other words, the field of most agents. 
Among such articles are some of such 
inspirational character that they will 
give an uplift to every agent. Included 
are biographies of an agent whose four 
sisters died of tuberculosis, who him- 
self was stricken, but persevered until 
he became a Million Dollar Round 
Table member and was picked by mana- 
gers of his own company as “honor 
man” of the year; an agent who after 
completely losing his eyesight has con- 
tinued to be a successful producer; and 
insurance who remains 
retains his faith despite 
his legs by amputation. 


a third man 


cheerful and 
loss of both 
The operations were performed in dif- 
ferent years. 

It has been the procedure of numer- 
use The Gold 
Book for Monday 
morning meetings, often at a number 
of meetings during the year. No agent 
can read this year’s issue of The Gold 
Book, with its 180 pages, without a feel- 
ing of stimulation and renewed convic- 
tion that he is participating in a busi- 
ness upon which the nation is leaning 


agents to 
themes 


ous general 
articles as 


heavily. 


Arthur H. Quay, newly-elected presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, is a director of the North- 
western Fire & Marine, and Malcolm 
McDonald, newly-elected executive vice 
president of the bank, is a director of 
the Minneapolis Fire & Marine. 














Greystone-Stoller Corp. 
SINCLAIR 


JOHN S. 


John S. Sinclair, president of National 
Industrial Conference Board, has been 
named fund raising chairman of the 
New York Chapter, American Red Cross, 
to lead the 1951 campaign it was an- 
nounced last week by C. M. Chester, 
chapter chairman. Mr. Sinclair, a gradu- 
ate of Columbia College and Columbia 
School of Law, practiced law in Phila- 
delphia until 1934 when he became dep- 
uty governor and later president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Philadelphia. 
In 1941 he returned to this city to be- 
come executive vice president of the 
New York Life Insurance Co. As Chap- 
ter Fund Raising chairman Mr. Sinclair 
will be associated with E. Roland Har- 
riman, 1951 Greater New York chair- 
man, directing the annual March appeal 
for funds in Manhattan and the Bronx, 
the boroughs served by the New York 
Chapter. 

mo a Ge 

Wheaton A. Williams, past president 
and now chairman of the board of Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents, has become a grandfather twice, 
one grandchild being a girl, the other a 
boy. Mr. Williams, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Fred L. Gray Co., is attend- 
ing the annual convention of the casu- 
alty and surety agents at White Sul- 
phur Springs this week. 

"a ee 


Charles Halsted, Brainerd, Minn., in- 
surance agent, was defeated in his bid 
for nomination for governor in the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor primary elec- 
tion. 

x ok Ox 


William L. Kleitz, president and a 
director of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, has been elected to the 
local board and finance committees of 
the domestic insurance companies. of 
the Royal-Liverpool Group. These com- 
panies are the American and Foreign, 
Globe Indemnity, Newark Insurance Co., 
Queen of America, Royal Indemnity and 
Star of America. The election is similar 
to action taken on June 1, 1950, when 
Mr. Kleitz was elected to the local 
boards of the Royal, Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe, British & Foreign Marine, 
and Thames & Mersey Marine, all of 
which are member companies of the 
group. 

a ee 

George Parsons, graduate of the school 
of journalism, University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed assistant advertising 
manager of the North American Life 
& Casualty Co., Minneapolis. 





RAY K. DAVIS 


Ray K. Davis, whose promotion from 
secretary to vice president of North 
Star Reinsurance Corp., was_ recently 
announced by Edward G. Lowry, Jr, 
chairman of the board of directors, 
joined North Star in July, 1947, and 
was associated with the Fidelity & 
Guaranty Insurance Corp. from 1929 to 
1947, 

ok oe 

Fred S. Fern, general agent, National 
Life of Vermont in Newark, N. J., is 
celebrating his tenth anniversary this 
year in that capacity. Under his leader- 
ship the paid-for business of the com- 
pany in his territory has grown steadily. 
It has been necessary to open up a 
branch office in Paterson, N. J., in or- 
der that the business in the northern 
counties in the state may be properly 
represented. The agency is also expand- 
ing its operations throughout the state 
and will be represented by full-time ca- 
reer underwriters. Before coming to 
Newark Mr. Fern was an agency mana- 
ger for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in New York City. He is one of 
the charter members and a past presi- 
dent of the Life Insurance & Trust 
Council of Northern New Jersey. 

+ + 


Karl R. Price, former head Interpre- 
tative Division, chief counsel’s office, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and Harry 
L. Brown, formerly principal attorney, 
Appeals Division, chief counsel’s office, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and re- 
cently of S. D. Leidesdorf & Co., have 
become members of the law firm of 
Alvord & Alvord, Washington. 

OS 


Sherwin C. Badger, vice president and 
financial secretary of New England Mu- 
tual Life was a guest speaker at the 
37th annual convention of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America in 
Detroit on September 28. He spoke on 
problems of the institutional investor. 

a ae 


Donald C. Wilber, manager of the 
Social Security office in Elmira, N. Y; 
was guest speaker at the September 
meeting of the Elmira Life Underwriters 
Association at the Mark Twain Hotel. 
He discussed the new Social Security 
Law. 

* * * 

L. B. Bigler, general agent for Gen- 
eral American Life of St. Louis at Salt 
Lake City, recently was made a bishop 
of the Cherch of Latter Day Saints. 
This promotion places him in charge 
more than 1,400 communicants of the 


Mormon faith in Salt Lake City. 
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J. Wendell Sether 


In the viewpoint of magazine and daily 


newspaper editors one of the most help- 
ful persons in the country in connection 
with great business of fire insur- 
ance is J. Wendell Sether in charge of 
public information activities. Head of 
the entire public division of 
National 
George Traver regarded by public rela- 


the 


relations 
Board Fire Underwriters is 
tions executives as one of the most able 
the field. Along 
Budlong, who is in charge of 


Theodore 
National 
Board advertising, and others members 
staff, the National 
splendidly equipped in its 


men in with 


of the Board is 
mission of 
making fire insurance better understood 
and appreciated by American and Cana- 
dian property owners. 


Mr. 


range 


Sether’s activities cover a wide 


and television to 
every type of legitimate, and especially 
popular His flair for what 
the editors want to publish as well as 


from radio 
periodical. 


what the public wants to read has en- 
abled him to meet the demands for fea- 


tures which the editors would like to 
publish in connection with fire insur- 
ance. 

The editors and writers of articles 


have been gratified to find that there is 
an authoritative place where they can 
speedily and conveniently obtain the 
information they desire. So there has 
been a constant procession of writers 


coming to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters public relations division 
at 85 John Street, New York City. 


General manager of National Board is 
W. E. Mallalieu; assistant general man- 


agers are A. Bruce Bielaski and R. S. 
Stange. The latter’s headquarters are 
in San Francisco. 

The personnel of the mz igazine and 
newspaper world has confidence in this 
source of information not only because 
of the facts they can gather from the 


National Board which will aid them in 
writing of articles, but also for the 
courtesies extended to them by all mem- 
bers of the public relations organiza- 
tion, 

To illustrate the situation now with 
What it was some years ago it is inter- 
esting to note that in 1946 a study of 
the Reader’s Guide was made to ascer- 
tain what was published about fire pro- 
tection in the magazines over a period 
of years. Average was one article a 
year. The situation has changed so 
much that a conservative estimate is 
that 40,000,000 readers will see such 
articles this year. Among periodicals 
Which have published articles having 
relation to the subject of property in- 
surance are these: “The Nation’s Busi- 
ness, “This Week,” “Life,” “Time,” 
Country Gentleman, ” “Good House- 
me a, “Fortune,’ - orbes,” “Coro- 
net,” “American Home,” and oT he New 

















Yorker.” One of the articles which 
commanded an unusually large audience 
was “Safety Rules Which Can Kill 
You.” It demonstrated fallacies held 
by the average person in relation to 
what snfety rules to follow for personal 
protection. “This Week” published it. 
This is the New York Herald-Tribune 
syndicate’s supplement which is sold 
to and distributed by Sunday news- 


papers throughout the nation. An article 
published by “Good Housekeeping” 
called “Don’t Build a Fire Trap,” was 
the type of material written in a pop- 
ular vein which can hold universal inter- 
est and at the same time be decidedly 
helpful in preventing fires. 

Both the father and mother of Mr. 
Sether were pioneers who came to Min- 
nesota from Norway in the 1880's. They 
settled in Warren, Minn., a small town 
in that valley. Wendell’s "father entered 
the wholesale grocery business and be- 
came sales manager for northwestern 
Minnesota. Wendell went to high school 
in Long Beach, Cal., where he studied 
architecture. He was on the staff of 
the school paper and also won a Letter 
in track athletics. He got a scholarship 
at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia where he worked his way through, 
his particular job being superintendent 
of buildings and also he was correspond- 


ent for a number of weekly papers. 
On the staff of the Daily Trojan, the 
college paper, he was assistant editor 
in his junior year and editor in his 
senior year. 

Mr. Sether entered full-time journal- 
ism in 1935 as a member of the staff 


of the Los Angeles Herald and Express, 
a Hearst paper which has the largest 
evening circulation in Los Angeles. Be- 
ginning as a police reporter he became a 
picture editor. He remained with the Los 
Angeles Herald and — until the 
week after Pearl Harbor, at which time 
he joined the new office which was or- 
ganized in San Francisco by General 
“Bill” Donovan, who, at the time, was 
Coordinator of Information and later be- 


came head officer of the OSS. After a 
month with the Donovan office in San 
Francisco, he was transferred to the 


New York office of the Coordinator of 
Information. In June, 1942, the office 
of OCI was split into two parts. One 
became the OSS and the other the 
Office of War Information. Mr. Sether 
was assigned to the overseas branch of 
OWI and in London studied enemy 
propaganda and enemy intelligence. He 
remained in London until July, 1945, 
except for a trip back to the States 
in 1944 to look for personnel for propa- 
ganda analysis for a group set up to 
assist SHAEF in analysis of enemy 
propaganda. He was in London when 
the flying bomb attacks started. While 
engaged in a survey of those attacks 
he was wandering around in a blackout 
and broke his foot while stepping off 
a curb. In all there were 350 air raids 
on London while Mr. Sether was there. 

In the spring of 1945 he went from 
the analysis of intelligence into radio 





and became chief editor of the American 
Broadcasting Station in Europe. This 
was called ABSIE. The station had 
been set up as voice of SHAEF and 
the broadcasting was in medium and 
short waves throughout the continent. 
That was his work from April, 1945, un- 
til the station was closed by the govern- 
ment in July of that year. The termi- 
nation of the European broadcast was 
just as he was about to go to Luxem- 
bourg to use the powerful broadcasting 
station there. At the end of July, 1945, 
he returned home. He found that OWI’s 
function had been absorbed by the State 
Department. He remained with the 
Government for a few months in a 
public information capacity and in Jan- 


uary, 1946, he started to look for a 
connection in civil life. This he found 
with the National Board of Fire Un- 


derwriters with which organization he 
started in March, 1946. 

Mrs. Sether was Hallie Fairbank of 
Pelham Manor, N. Y., daughter of a 
New York patent attorney. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sether have three daughters: Jo 
Ann, 7; Bonnie, 5; and Nancy, 2. 


* * * 


Bankers Having Good Time Here 


The social aspects of the American 
3ankers Convention in New York City, 
during its convention this week, were 
something out of the ordinary. One 
reason the New Yorkers desire to make 
a particularly good impression on the 
visitors is because there has not been 
an annual meeting of ABA in Greater 
New York for more than a quarter 
of a century, and they want to recipro- 
cate hospitality they have received for 
years in other cities. 

It was obvious that a major enter- 
tainment problem confronting the local 
bankers was how to get tickets for 
“South Pacific” which after all of these 
months had just as many standees at 
every performance as it ever had—as 
many as the Fire Department will per- 
mit. While many tickets for the music 
show have been personally obtained by 
bankers it was too much of a chore for 
most of them, long fed-up with the black 
market gyp nuisance, and so the situa- 
tion was largely handled for American 


Bankers Association by The Clearing 
House which got its block of tickets 
months ago. 

As for the other features of enter- 


tainment, two of the principal bands of 


the nation—Vincent Lopez and Paul 
Whiteman—were engaged for different 
evenings. One event was called “A 


with stage notables do- 
ing their stuff. At Carnegie Hall one 
night a concert by 100 musicians, per- 
sonally selected by Stokowski, was given. 
There were visits to television and radio 
shows. Hundreds of seats were dis- 
tributed for Radio City Music Hall 
There were personally conducted trips 
to Metropolitan Museum where the cur- 
ator and other Museum. executives 
greeted the bankers; also, to the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Then, there 
were aeroplane flights over Greater New 
York, boat rides through the East and 
Hudson Rivers and harbor; visits to the 
top observatory gallery of the Empire 
State Building, and, of course, a fashion 
show for the women. 

Every bank in town had private par- 
ties of one kind or another for their 
confreres of other cities. None of the 
visitors experienced any difficulty in get- 
ting their checks cashed at the Waldorf, 
or the other hotels, but if they boarded 
odd-fare buses without pennies they got 
the customary ugly glare from the 
driver. 


Night of Stars,” 


* * * 


Richmond’s Historic Shrines 
News that the old Nolting House at 
Fifth and Main Streets in Richmond is 
to be demolished has raised a storm of 


protest from lovers of Southern ante- 
bellum architecture, not the least of 
whom is Edward M. Davis, III, former 


curator of the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, who writes the Richmond Times 
Leader that he “deplores the needless 
destruction of historic buildings | I 
have witnessed in the past 25 years.’ 
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writes Mr. Davis 
in Philadelphia. 
for insuring 
one of, if 
companies 


“Permit me to cite,” 
“a comparable example 
The Mutual Assurance Co. 
houses against loss by fire, 
not the oldest, fire insurance 
in this country, is established in, carries 
on its business in and preserves two 
historic houses: one, the old Shippen 
House built in 1750, the other built in 
1826. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 


the United States could profit by the 
additional favorable publicity entailed 
by similarly preserving an historic land- 


mark.” 
* * * 


New Name of Kentucky Department 

Kentucky’s insurance regulatory agen- 
cy is now the Department of Insurance 
and Spalding Southall is now Commis 
sioner of Insurance. The changes in 
titles from Division and Director of 
Insurance, respectively, became effec- 
tive September 1 and were among the 
provisions of the State’s model insurance 
code enacted by the Legislature. 

One of the major innovations of the 
new law requires all new applicants to 
pass written examinations before quali- 
fying for an agent’s license. 

Announcement of the dates and places 
of examinations at six cities in the State 
have been sent to companies and agents. 
The Department’s headquarters in the 
Old Capitol Annex at Frankfort and its 
branch office in the Starks Building at 
Louisville are unchanged. 


lae 
last 


* * * 


St. Paul to Write Chicken Coverage 
on Certain Risks 

In response to numerous requests 

from all parts of the country the St. 

Paul Fire & Marine has decided to ex- 


periment in writing chicken coverage 
limiting writings to dual interest con- 
tracts covering the interest of both 
lender and grower. The policy will 


flocks on which money has 
and ceases 
feed are 


cover only 
been lent or credit extended 
to cover when the chicks and 
fully paid for. 

It is the plan of the St. Paul to sell 
this form only to the large feed dealers 
who exercise a certain amount of con- 


trol and supervision over growers to 
whom they advance credit. 

The chicken form has been drawn 
up and covers “named perils” on the 
premises of the grower. It also covers 
while in transit but is limited to a 
period of four months from the pur- 
chase date of the chickens. The con- 


tract covers broilers and springers and 
the grower is required to report monthly 
all new accounts and pay the premium 
thereon. 
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Insurance Stocks Held 
Excellent Investments 


ENVIABLE DIVIDEND RECORDS 


Vice President Merrill, Fireman’s Fund, 
Tells Agents of Company Invest- 
ment Functions 


Few other forms of common stock 
investment have had as favorable a rec- 
ord as that produced by _ insurance 
stocks, Fred H. Merrill, vice president 
of the Fireman’s Fund, told the Oregon 
Association of Ifisurance Agents meet- 
ing at the Multnomah~Hotel, Portland. 
His address dealt with “The In- 
vestment Function of Insurance Compa- 
nies.” 

Emphasizing that insurance agents 
must understand the financial structure 
of the business, he declared, “the divi- 
dend record of property insurance com- 
panies is outstanding in the investment 
field, as few companies or industries 
have the enviable record of continuity 
in payments that is shown in insurance 
stocks. 

“It is also a testimony to the sound 
and conservative management that has 
been evinced over a long period of years. 
You find among the largest stockhold- 
ers of insurance companies the trustee 
type of investor, such as universities, 
trust departments of banks, pension 
funds and similar accounts. I know that 
security analysts regard them favorable 
on several counts. 


Shareholders’ Equity Gains 


“Because insurance is written to cur- 
rent values, the comment is sometimes 
made that insurance stocks provide a 
hedge against the inflationary processes 
that have been inherent in our economy 
for some time... . And insurance com- 
pany’s liabilities are not long term in 
nature, consequently there is the factor 
of constant plow-back of underwriting 
profits and retained investment earn- 
ings that increases the shareholders’ 
equity year after year.” 

After tracing the growth of the in- 
surance business in the United States, 
a growth now measured by total assets 
involving more than $70 billion, Mr. 
Merrill declared that company ranks 
have been remiss over the years in pro- 
moting a proper understanding of the 
business. 

In dealing with the asset side and 
the liability side of the business, Mr. 
Merrill pointed out that balance sheets 
miust indicate a company’s position and 
the relationship between the things that 
it owns and the things that it owes at 
any given moment, the difference being 
reflected in the policyholders’ surplus 
or the shareholders’ equity, depending 
upon the approach to the analysis. 

“IT am sure,’ Mr. Merrill continued, 
“that you have all heard reference made 
to the fact that fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies are in fact a combina- 
tion of what might be called two busi- 
nesses—the first being that of insurance, 
or providing indemnity against financial 
loss from many causes. The other con- 
sideration is that they are in effect 
investment trusts, since their assets con- 
sist primarily of bonds and stocks. 

“The conception that these two func- 
tions comprise two distinct and separate 


operations is in my opinion entirely 
erroneous. The business of insurance 
completely overshadows the function 


ofinvestment. The investment operation 
is a product of the insurance business and 
no company could operate as a large 


investor—which they certainly are, with 
over nine billion dollars of admitted as- 
sets owned by stock fire and casualty 
companies—unless_ the 


resources had 











NAIA ENTERTAINMENT PLANS 
Continental Casualty, America Fore, 
Millers National to Sponsor Fea- 
tures at Chicago Meeting 
The Continental Casualty will offer a 
program of entertainment at the annual 
banquet of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Wednesday evening, October 4, 
it is announced from NAIA headquar- 

ters. 

Also, on Tuesday evening, October 3, 
the Millers National and the Illinois 
Fire will be host at a dance which will 
feature square dancing. Professional 
square dancers will guide the partici- 
pating conventioneers through the in- 
tricacies of country-style dancing, 

The traditional cocktail party of the 
America Fore Group also will be held 
on Tuesday. 

Headlining the ladies’ entertainment 
during the convention, October 2-5, will 
be a sight-seeing tour and a luncheon 
at the Sheridan Hotel on Tuesday. 





Ohio Court Acts in Case 
Of Motors Insurance Corp. 


Following argument, the common 
pleas court at Columbus, O., has taken 
under advisement the demurrer of the 
Ohio Division of Insurance to the peti- 
tion of Motors Insurance Corporation, 
filed a few weeks ago. In its suit MIC 
sought to enjoin the Superintendent of 
Insurance from enforcing a_ provision 
of the Ohio law, which purports to re- 
quire that a licensed insurance agent in 
order to hold his license must produce 
sufficient outside business to offset the 
controlled business written by him. In 
other words, most of the insurance writ- 
ten must not be on controlled business. 





been provided by the insurance busi- 
ness and the creation of reserves and 
equities and profits that have resulted 
from that operation.” 

An analysis of the balance sheet struc- 
ture, Mr. Merrill declared, discloses 
that in most companies the two major 
reserves refiected on the liability side 
are usually offset by cash, U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds and/or other high-grade 
bonds that are owned and reflected on 
the asset side of the balance sheet. 





Munz Asks New Jersey Agents Io 


Reach Decisions on Fire Problems 


Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 25—Current 
major problems facing agents and the 
insurance industry were brought to the 
attention of members of the New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents by 
their president, H. Earl Munz, CPCU, 
when he presented his report to the an- 
nual convention here today. He cited 
national defense efforts and agents’ re- 
lations thereto, catastrophe insurance 
with large deductibles, premium install- 
ment plans, Escott Plan for rating mul- 
tiple location risks, broad covers for 


dwelling risks, and other matters. While 


H. EARL MUNZ 


Mr. Munz did not offer solutions to 
these problems he asked all agents to 
give serious thought to them as de- 
cisions must be reached soon. 
Agents’ Qualifications 
President Munz also brought the 
agents up to date on developments look- 
ing toward better agency qualifications. 
“Your committee,” he said, “met at the 
office of the Commissioner with Deputy 
Attorney General Oliver Somerville, 
Chief of the License Division Walter 
Snediker and Acting Commissioner 
Christopher A. Gough present. 
“We were warmly received and our 
grievances were heard with sympathetic 
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understanding. We found the Depart- 
ment anxious to do anything possible 
within the existing law, to improve the 
quality of agents and to refuse licenses 
to the incompetent. 

“Additional personnel has been ob- 
tained within the Department, and re- 
cently more extensive investigation of 
applicants has been possible. Our offer 
of assistance in preparing examinations 
through Lawrence Ackerman, whom we 
retained for this purpose, was grate- 
fully accepted. His suggestions have 
been incorporated in the examinations 
now being given. 

“We are satisfied that there has been 
a steady improvement in the granting 

. ” 
of licenses” Mr. Munz stated. “The 
records indicate a marked reduction in 
the number of new agents. Evidence of 
some education on insurance subjects is 
now required before an applicant may 
take the examination. ; 

“Consideration was given to a pro- 
posed amendment to the law which 
would tighten requirements, but it 
seemed wise not to press for such legis- 
lation at this time. 

Problems Facing Agents 

“We face some very serious decisions 
in the coming months, and if we intend 
to stay in business, we’d better find out 
which side we’re on and lend our active 
support to those charged with the re- 
sponsibility for these decisions. 

“How do you feel about excess or 
catastrophe insurance by use of a large 
deductible clause? Such plans have been 
filed in some states, by certain compa- 
nies, to satisfy demand for reduced pre- 
miums by those concerns which could 
afford to take a large initial loss. Is 
the theory sound? Will it encourage 
self insurance? If $5,000 is satisfactory 
as a basis for certain risks, why not 
$1,000 or $500 for others? Will this 
plan favor a few large buyers, and 
penalize many smaller ones? Is it in 
the best interests of the public and of 
the American Agency system? 

Installment Premiums 

“The installment premium plan is still 
alive, although condemned by our na- 
tional state directors at Chicago last 
year after a heated and prolonged dis- 
cussion, and by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of our companies. Do you want 
to eliminate the term rule, and adopt 
a plan which may increase the cost of 
insurance to most of your clients, and 
force you to put all of your policies 
on an annual basis? Is the plan sound? 
Does it meet the needs of most of our 
customers, or is it a competitive weapon 
used by a few companies? Shall we 
eliminate the successful financing plans 
which have been available through our 
banks and finance companies? 

“Our Department has turned ‘thumbs 
down’ on the Escott Plan for rating 
multiple location risks because it is con- 
sidered discriminatory, and favors 4a 
few large buyers at the expense of 
many smaller ones, and_ those larger 
ones which have only a single location. 
What is your opinion?” Mr. Munz 
asked. 

“What kind of contract do you think 
should be offered to afford broader pro- 
tection for dwellings? 

“Do you think it is healthy to have a 
multiplicity of independent filings of 
rates and forms, or should all filings be 
made through the regular bureaus as far 
as possible? 

“These and many other questions have 
to be answered, and soon. 

Conferences With Companies 

“One of the brightest spots in the 
picture is the comparatively new ‘con- 
ference’ procedure. In the casualty field, 
remarkable strides have been made, an 
new forms, changes in coverage, adjust- 
ment of rate levels, and other problems 
are solved promptly with companies an 
agents, both bringing their energies an 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Strengthening of State Financial 
Responsibility Law 1s Advocated 


Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 25—Report- 
ing for the public relations committee, 
of which he is chairman, John C. (¢ onk- 
jin (Hackensack) again urged the asso- 
ciation membership to “make themselves 
better acquainted with their legislators 
so that we can better understand each 
other’s point of view. I am sure, with 
proper views, they, too, will be in favor 
of continuation of the American free 
enterprise system. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of freedom. Unless we are 
willing as individuals to preserve the 
free enterprise system, we deserve to 
lose our independent status. After all, 
it is up to us, and to no person or com- 
mittee to do the job.” 


In recommending a strengthening of- 


the state’s financial responsibility law, 
Mr. Conklin said that a special commit- 
tee had been appointed by the associa- 
tion’s president to study the financial 
responsibility laws of the various states 
which had had practical experience in 
handling this legislation. 

Recommendations of this committee, 
headed by Spencer M. Maben (Union), 
he said, were as follows: 

“Amendment to the present financial 
responsibility law which is actually the 
model financial responsibility law advo- 
cated by the Association of Casualty 





Resolution Asks Amendment 
To Responsibility Statute 


Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 26—Resolu- 
tions presented to the final session of 
the convention by Alfred C. Sinn 
(Clifton) and adopted were for a recom- 
mendation to the New Jersey legisla- 
ture to amend the current financial re- 
sponsibility law and to include provi- 
sions of the model financial responsi- 
bility law in effect in Pennsylvania and 
New York “with particular reference to 
the security feature contained therein”; 
and a memorial to be sent to the family 
of the late William D. O’Gorman of 
Newark, a past president of the asso- 
ciation, 





Mercer Wins Wilson Cup 

Atlantic City, Sept. 26—Greetings 
were extended at the luncheon today by 
Frank J. Siracusa, president of the At- 
lantic City Association, and the speaker 
was Harold C. Kessinger. Following in- 
Stallation of officers, the Wilson Cup 
was awarded to the Mercer County As- 
sociation for outstanding local board 
work during the past year. It was de- 
cided that hereafter a certificate of 
merit will also be presented in connec- 
tion with the Wilson Cup award to the 
runner-up association. 





Many Past Presidents 


Attend N. J. Convention 


_ Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 25—Attend- 
ing the Past Presidents Dinner, Sunday 
night. at the Claridge Hotel, before the 
opening of the fifty-seventh annual 
convention of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents were the fol- 
lowing: 

Herbert A. Faunce, Theodore S. 
Brown, Edwin Schmults, John C. Conk- 
lin, Charles H. Frankenbach, J. Clar- 
ence Madara, Harry Godshall, Alfred 
C. Sinn, Herbert L. Brooks, Charles E. 
Meek and Alfred Christie. 

In addition to the foregoing past 
Presidents, retiring President H. Earl 
Munz, members of the executive com- 
mittee and Executive Secretary Charles 
J. Unger were also present. 


and Surety Companies. The main dif- 
ference in the model law is the inde- 
cision of the security feature which 
means that in the event of an accident 
involving damage of over $100 a driver 
must post security in the form of cash 
or a surety bond in the amount pre- 
scribed by the Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment but not exceeding $5,000/10,000 
bodily injury and $1,000 property dam- 
age, unless the claims are settled and 
a release is signed. The failure to make 
deposit results in suspension of the 
driver’s license and of all of the owners’ 
registrations. This model bill, similar 
to the one now in existence in New 
York and Pennsylvania, has resulted in 
a ratio of approximately 75% of insured 
cars to registrations in both states. In 
New Jersey, as near as we can estimate, 
only about 45% of the registered cars 
are insured under our existing law. In- 
asmuch as this model law has been in 
effect in Pennsylvania only since Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, it is expected that eventually 
the ratio of insured cars will reach 
90%.” 





FORUM ON LOCAL BOARDS 
How to Use Special Agents Outlined to 
Agents by Fieldmen; Driver 
Education Program 


Atlantic City, Sept. 26—The final 
morning session was presided over by 
Russell E. Stevens, president-elect, who 
with the other incoming officers was in- 
stalled in the afternoon. Walter Clark, 
Jr., of the Atlantic City Association, dis- 
cussed the driver education program; 
Frank B. Anderson, Camden County As- 
sociation, bulletins and county house or- 
gans; and John R. MacNeille, Hunter- 
don County Association, joint advertis- 
ing. 

In a forum devoted to local board ac- 
tivities, Part Two of this program, en- 
titled, “How to Use a Special Agent,” 
introduced George Reynolds (America 
Fore), member of the New Jersey In- 
surance Fieldmen’s Association, who 
spoke on the inland marine facilities of 
the special agent; E. Richard Sprague, 
Home of New York, member of the 
New Jersey Fieldmen’s Association, who 
discussed the fire angle; and Thomas 
Sharkey (Maryland Casualty), member 
of the Casualty Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, who brought a 
touch of refreshing humor to his dis- 
cussion of the casualty special agents’ 
assistance. 








Pass Tribute to O’Gorman 

The New Jersey Association conven- 
tion opened with a moment of silence in 
tribute to the late William D. O’Gorman 
of O’Gorman and Young, a past presi- 
dent, who had been prominent in state 
and national association affairs and a 
resolution of condolence was unani- 
mously voted to be sent to the O’Gor- 
man family. 





Hotels Oust Indians 

Retiring President H. Earl Munz 
(Paterson) presented Ada Taylor sales 
and promotion manager of the Hotel 
Claridge, to the convention. Miss Tay- 
lor welcomed the agents and drew good 
natured laughter when she unwittingly 
referred to them as “members of the 
New Jersey Real Estate Association.” 
She informed them that they were liv- 
ing on an island in the Atlantic—Abse- 
con—the home of the Absequami In- 
dians, “who eventually gave up to the 
progressive march of hotel and resort 
operators.” 


New Officers Named 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents, the Insurance Square Club of 
Newark and the Newark Athletic Club. 
Music is his hobby, especially work 
with the Montclair Glee Club. 

Mr. Stevens lives in Great Notch near 
Montclair, is married, has four children 
who are married and four grandchildren. 
His son, John N., is associated with 
him in business, and another son, Wil- 
liam H., is coming into his firm next 
month. 

Sidney K. Howell of Morristown, new 
chairman of the executive committee, 
has been in insurance for 22 years, in 
Morristown, where he began with the 
local agency of Stephen C. Griffith, Jr., 





Stevens New President; 


Howell Named Chairman 


Russell E. Stevens, Newark, is the 
new president of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, suc- 
ceeding H. Earl Munz, Paterson. 
Other officers are as follows: 

Chairman of executive committee, 
Sidney K. Howell, Morristown. 

State National Director, Charles 
H. Frankenbach, Westfield, reelected. 

Other members of the executive | 
committee are Frank B. Anderson, 
Camden; Roy MacBean, Cranford; | 
John R. MacNeille, White House 
Station; Frederick A. Smith, Jr., 
Asbury Park; Frank J. Siracusa, 
Atlantic City; Arthur L. Zimmerman, 
Newark, and Mr. Munz. 

Five county vice presidents for 
non-coextensive counties are as fol- 
lows: Cape May, Arthur M. De- 
Maris; Gloucester, Arthur F. Degan; 
Salem, O. W. Acton; Sussex, Frank 
E. Mazuy, and Warren, James C. 
Jamieson. 











in 1936 and is now vice president of the 
firm. For the past three years he has 
been on the executive committee of the 
New Jersey Association. From 1941 to 
1942 he was president of the Morris 
County Association. He has been presi- 
dent of the Morristown Kiwanis, is a 
member of his local Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is active in Red Cross, 
YMCA and other civic activities, as 
well as the Republican Club of Morris- 
town. He is married, has two children 
and lives with his family at Mendham. 

The nominations report was presented 
by Peter E. Wilhelm, chairman of that 
committee. The five vice presidents were 
elected from non-coextensive counties. 
It has been the custom in the past to 
have the president of all coextensive 
counties serve as county vice president 
and, as these county reorganization 
meetings usually take place in Septem- 
ber, the nominating committee urged 
that the individual counties promptiy 
notify Executive Secretary Charles J]. 
Unger of their selections so that these 
men could be included on the state 
association records. 


Gaffney Banquet Speaker 

The 500 registration figure included 
Wives, guests and company men and 
was boosted by about 300 more for the 
banquet Monday night at which Warren 
N. Gaffney, New Jersey Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance, made _ his 
first appearance as a_ speaker before 
an insurance gathering. 

Herbert L. Brooks (Newark), a past 
president and currently chairman of the 
finance committee, reported a balance 
of $15,278 in the association treasury 
after all expenses had been paid. Mr. 
Brooks said that the expenditures had 
been less than expected during the past 





RUSSELL E. STEVENS 


fiscal year and that the association is 
operating well within its budget. 

Samuel Worthington (Camden Coun- 
ty), chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, reported 1,141 agents on the 
rolls, a loss of 17 since the beginning 
of the past fiscal year. He urged aggres- 
sive measures to return the total to its 
previous figure. 

Charles H. Frankenbach (Westfield), 
state national director and a member 
of the finance committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
reported on New Jersey’s part in NAIA 
affairs and said that the receipts and 
expenditures in the National Associa- 
tion were in the similarly prosperous 
vein that Mr. Worthington had _ indi- 
cated for the state body. 


Commissioner Gaffney Speaks 


In his first appearance before an in- 
surance gathering since taking office, 
Commissioner of Banking and Insurance 
Warren N. Gafiney of New Jersey dis- 
cussed the Korean war and the Russian 
attitude. Relating to insurance, he said 
that “many people are of the opinion 
that the agents’ qualification law should 
be strengthened.” This, he said, will 
come eventually. 


Veterans Attend Convention 


Among prominent veterans attending 
the New Jersey meeting were Bernard 
Hamilton, chairman of the New Jersey 
Rating and Inspection Bureau, Newark; 
Albert B. Craig, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the association who has been 
with it for more than half a century, of 
Blairstown; John A. Nolan, Newark 
manager of the Aetna Casualty & 
president of the 


Surety and a past 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters of 
New Jersey; E. C. Graff, Newark man- 
ager of the General Accident and past 
president of the Casualty Underwriters 
Association; . Julius Klein of Rosenthal 
& Klein, Newark, oldest member of the 
New Jersey Association; Leon A. Wat 
son, manager of the Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization of New Jersey. 
South Amboy Explosion 

The first day’s second session was 
given over to a discussion of the South 
Amboy munitions explosions, presided 
over by Donald Sherwood, general ad 
juster of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. William Murphy, New 
Jersey office of the General Adjustment 


Bureau, and Frank Kaboski, South An 
boy agent, member of the Middlesex 
County Agents Association discuss¢ 
the matter of adjusting claims as a re 
sult of the catastrophe. \! \aboski 
stressed the services of tl agent 
A cocktail party giver \merica 


Fore Group was a pleasant interlude 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Houston F. & C. Names 
S. J. MacMinn Officer 


FIRE & MARINE VICE PRESIDENT 


Former Wm. Penn Executive Establish- 
ing Eastern Department for William 
A. Baumann’s Managership 


MacMinn, formerly vice president in 
charge of operations of the Wm. Penn 
Fire, has been named vice president in 
charge of fire and marine operations 
of the Houston Fire & Casualty. Wil- 
liam A. Baumann, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Wm. Penn, has been 
appointed eastern manager of the Hous- 
ton in Philadelphia where he is assisting 
Mr. MacMinn in establishing the eastern 
department which will supervise busi- 
ness in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware and the District of 
Columbia, states to which the Houston 
has applied for admission. Mr. Mac- 
Minn will be transferred to the com- 
pany’s home office here after he has 
finished his present “assignment. 

William G. Shaw has joined the com- 
pany as state agent for Pennsylvania 
and W. Frank Nelson has been engaged 
as state agent in New Jersey. 


MacMinn Began as Agent 


Mr. MacMinn started his insurance 
career with Wagner & Taylor, a local 
agency in Philadelphia, serving as spe- 
cial agent in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, and New York. 
He spent 18 months in the Air Corps 
during World War I. In 1924, he opened 
the Philadelphia office of the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine as its manager. He 
was transferred to the home office of 
the company as assistant secretary, re- 
signing to return to Philadelphia as vice 
president of the Manufacturers Fire, in 
charge of fire, marine, and automobile 
physical damage department. Later he 
became associated with the Wm. Penn 
Fire. 

Baumann’s Career 

Mr. Baumann started his insurance 
career with the George E. Wood In- 
surance Agency in New York City, leav- 
ing this firm to become associated with 
Corroon & Reynolds in New York. He 
was employed by the Phoenix of Lon- 
don from 1922 to 1926 as examiner in 
the western department and from 1926 to 
1944 he was again associated with Cor- 
roon & Reynolds as examiner in the 
New England department 

Mr. Baumann became superintendent 
of agencies in the Eastern department 
and special agent for Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Western Massachu- 
setts. In 1938, he was transferred to 
Boston as state agent in charge of east- 
ern Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Maine, and was returned to the home 
office of the company as supervisor 
of its eastern department. He left 
Corroon & Reynolds in 1944 to become 
assistant secretary of Manufacturers 
Fire in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Baumann joined the Wm. Penn 
after Corroon & Reynolds reinsured part 
of the Manufacturers Fire business, and 
remained until he became associated 
with the Houston Fire & Casualty. 





New Dallas Agency Formed 

Norval A. Dickey, who was engaged in 
the banking business at Dallas, Tex., for 
a number of years, has organized the 
Norval A. Dickey Insurance Agency, 
with offices in the Fidelity Building 
there. 

Mr. Dickey began his business career 
with the First National Bank in Dallas, 
serving 12 years. He received an appoint- 
ment as an assistant national bank 
examiner, then went with a bank in 
Galveston, leaving to serve in the Navy 
during World War II. Later he became 
vice president and an owner of the 
First National Bank in Sanger. He has 
interest in the bank 
time to the 


disposed of his 
and will devote his full 


operation of the new insurance agency. 


Home Displays Old Fire-Fighting 
Equipment at N.Y. Midtown Office 





Paul Blacker Photo 


Fire-fighting memorabilia window display of Home Insurance Co. 


The Home Insurance Co. is displaying 
a colorful and unusual collection of rare, 
old-time fire-fighting equipment and 
memorabilia at its New York City mid- 
town office at Vanderbilt Avenue and 
Forty-fifth Street. Much of the material 
on display has come down from New 
York City’s earliest volunteer fire-fight- 
ing companies. 

In effect “A Museum in a Window,” 
the exhibit is set up in the Home 
window in the west underground corridor 
leading from the Concourse Building at 
Vanderbilt Avenue and_ Forty-fifth 
Street to Grand Centarl Terminal. 

Centered about a rare portrait of 
James Gulick, famous early New York 
fireman, and chief engineer of the city 
from 1831 to 1836, which is being shown 
in New York for the first time, the 
display features the finest available 
specimens of fire hats, brilliantly-hued 
fire shirts, belts, trumpets and firemen’s 
tools worn and used by the volunteer 
fireman of decades ago. 

Of special interest is a group of fire 
“marks” which insurance companies in 
the old days used to mark insured build- 
ings. The marks are attractively colored 


and artistically designed in a wide 
variety of shapes. 

Models of early fire-fighting engines 
are on display, including a miniature 
of the graceful and famous “gooseneck” 
fire engine which New York volunteers 
pulled to the scene of the fires. Also 
on display is a model of a “Philadelphia- 
style,” double-deck, end-stroke fire en- 
gine, a type that followed the gooseneck 
engine in New York City. 

Lithographs of a number of the great- 
est fire in New York City’s history are 
on view, including a colored lithograph 
of the fire at Barnum’s museum, Ann 
Street and Broadway, 1865. Of interest 
is a primitive contemporary painting of 
a fire in Brooklyn in which the engine 
house itself burned down. 

Another item of collector’s interest 
is the cross section of one of New York 
City’s early wooden water mains, which 
were logs bored by long augers. The 
logs have been remarkably preserved 
and even today are brought to light in 
the course of street excavating. The 
first water mains were installed by the 
Manhattan Company (now the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company) about 1808 
in an effort to supply the city with 
running water. 





Walter F. Moore Feted on 
North British Anniversary 


“Tt couldn’t have happened to a nicer 
guy,” was the recognition given Gen- 
Walter F. Moore on the 
occasion of his 25th anniversary with 
the North British Group. While Sep- 
tember 16 was his actual date of ap- 
pointment, he was not inducted offi- 
cially into the “Norbrit Guards” until 
the 18th, at which time he was also 
presented with a gold watch by the 
company. 

Mr. Moore also received an inscribed 
desk pen-set from the fieldmen of the 
western department. A second anniver- 
sary remembrance from associates was 
a portable radio presented by the west- 
ern department personnel at the home 
office. He was also guest of honor at an 
informal luncheon presided over by 
Assistant U. S. Manager W. L. Nolen 
and Secretary C. L. Day. 


eral Agent 


$46,152 CROP HAIL LOSS 

What is believed to be the largest 
single crop hail loss ever paid in Iowa, 
has been reported by the Farmers Mu- 
tual Hail Insurance Co. of Des Moines. 
The loss amounting to $46,152, was paid 
to the Hisko Farms, Inc., seed farms of 
the Imperial Seed Co. of Clear Lake. 
The company raises soybeans, small 
grain and corn for seed and has about 
2,000 acres under cultivation. The dam- 
age, all in Cerro Gordo County, was 
caused by a hail storm on August 11. 


CONLAN IOWA STATE AGENT 
Announcement is being made of the 
appointment of Vincent J. Conlan as 
state agent for lowa for the Ohio 
Farmers Companies. Under Mr. Con- 
lan’s direction, Ohio Farmers is enlarg- 
ing both its fire and casualty operations 
in Towa. Mr. Conlan will make his 
headquarters in the Liberty Building, 
Des Moines. 


— 


CATASTROPHE PLAN RULING 


Illinois Director Holds North America 
University of Chicago Cover Not 
Exempt From Rate Law 
A proposal whereby the Insurance 
Company of North America of Phila. 
delphia, and several other companies 
would “re-insure” self-insured risks of 
the University of Chicago has been 
presented to J. Edward Day, director 
of the Illinois Insurance Department 
for study and approval. The amount of 
reinsured business has not been off- 
cially disclosed but it is expected to be 
about $5,000,000 with a $100,000 de- 

ductible. 

Following a conference between the 
University, V. L. Montgomery, Chi- 
cago, western representative of the 
North America, and others, Director 
Day issued a statement which said: 

“After a discussion of proposed 
catastrophe excess of loss coverage 

the Illinois Insurance Department 
has taken the position that under 
Illinois law such excess of loss cover- 


‘age does not constitute ‘re-insurance’ 


so as to exempt the coverage from law. 
In view of the apparent impracticabil- 
ity of filing rates for this type of 
coverage, the Department has agreed 
to take under immediate consideration 
the issuance of a regulation ... sus- 
pending the requirement of rate filings 
as to this type of insurance. 

“The definition of the catastrophe 
plan to which such exemption would 
be applicable remains to be worked 
out. Indications are that any such 
regulation would require that the min- 
imum of $100,000 should be self-insured 
with a warranty that this portion is 
uninsured, and that there be other 
reasonable requirements as will make 
certain that only genuine catastrophe 
coverage is involved. A_ description 
of each individual coverage would be 
filed with the Department to permit su- 
pervision of compliance with regula- 
tion.” 





Reelect Hall President 
Minnesota Ins. Federation 


Legislative matters came in for par- 
ticular attention at the 36th annual meet- 
ing of the Insurance Federation of 
Minnesota at the Radisson Hotel, Min- 
neapolis. In his annual report President 
C. W. Hall, who is president of the 
Northwestern Fire & Marine, said in 
his address that preliminary work has 
been done on a new standard fire policy 
for Minnesota and that when a_ torm 
has been drafted it will be submitted 
to all segments of the industry for ap- 
proval, then passed on to the legislature. 
“We believe the industry as a whole 
must be in reasonable accord on a prob- 
lem of this kind if it is to succeed,” 
President Hall said. 

All officers were reelected as follows: 
C. W. Hall, president Northwestern Fire 
& Marine, president; Paul Clement, 
secretary Minnesota Commercial Men's 
Association; L. D. Engberg, local agent, 
St. Paul; John W. Fischback, general 
counsel, Minnesota Mutual Life; Henry 
Guthunz, president, Anchor Casualty; 
James E. Kidd, vice president, Mutual 
Implement & Hardware Insurance Co, 
Owatonna, and Tom von Kuster, David 
C. Bell, Investment Co., Minneapolis, 
all vice presidents. 





Chubb & Son Fire Plan 
Approved in New Jersey 


The Chubb & Son deductible pian for 
fire insurance has been approved in 
New Jersey. The plan is also available 
in the following states: Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Tet 
nessee, Vermont, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. 
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PLANET PROMOTES SHEPHARD 


Named Fire and Marine Superintendent 
at Home Office in Detroit; Formerly 
at Chicago Office 
Merrill W. Shephard has been named 
fre and marine superintendent for the 
fire and 


Planet Insurance Co., marine 
affiliate of the Standard of Detroit 
Group, at the home office in Detroit. 
Previous to his present appointment 


Mr. Shephard served as fire and marine 
feld representative at the group’s Chi- 
cago branch. 

Mr. Shepard started with the Planet 
in 1946. In 1947 he was assigned to the 
New England branch as fire and marine 
field representative, which position he 
held until 1949 when he was transferred 
to Chicago. 

Before joining the group Mr. Shep- 
hard was with the Pearl Assurance as 
a fire underwriter in their Chicago and 
New York offices and E. T. Hylant, Inc., 
general agents in Toledo. 


August Fire Losses Show 
Small Drop; Up for Year 


Fires destroyed an estimated $49,878,- 


000 in property in the United States 
during August, a decrease of .5% from 
fire losses of $50,150,000, for the same 


month a year ago, it is announced by 
W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

The August total represented a sea- 
sonal decline of 5.9% from the July fig- 
ures. July’s fire losses were $52,980,000. 

This slight drop in losses. scarcely 
affected the steadily rising trend in fire 
destruction for the year. Losses for the 
first eight months of 1950 were $469,- 
975,000, or 4.7% higher than the $448,- 
549,000, estimated for the first eight 
months of 1949, 

For the 12-month period ending Au- 
gust 31, 1950, the total estimated loss 
is $688,962,000, an increase of 2.4% over 
losses of $672,685,000, for the 12 months 
ending August 31, 1949. 


Escott Plan Hearing in 
Michigan on Oct. 18 - 19 


Commissioner David A. Forbes of the 
Michigan Department has set a hearing 
in the department offices at Lansing at 
10 am., October 18, on the Escott plan 
for writing multiple-location risks. The 
hearing is likely to continue to October 
19. The Michigan Inspection Bureau 
some time ago filed this plan for use 
in Michigan but the America Fore 
Group registered objections to the filing, 
thus making necessary a hearing to de- 
termine whether the Department should 
approve use of an experience rating 
plan for multiple location property risks. 


House Committee Approves 


Ore Vessels Coverage Bill 

The House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee in Washington late last week 
approved a bill to provide government 
Insurance for ore-carrying ships operat- 
ing on the Great Lakes after the normal 
shipping season is over. 

Representative Alvin Weichel, Re- 
publican of Ohio, introduced the bill. He 
explains that it would permit the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to provide govern- 
Ment insurance at nominal rates for 
those ore-carrying vessels which the 
government asks to operate after the 
season ending November 30. The bill is 
classed as emergency war legislation. 
secause of the late spring in 1950 ship- 
ments of ore to steel areas is reported 
12,000,000 tons below normal. 





SYRACUSE CLUB MEETS OCT. 2 
The Syracuse Field Club will start fall 
activities with a luncheon meeting at 
the Hotel Syracuse in Syracuse, N... ¥., 
on October 2. J. D. Lynett of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters will be 
guest speaker, 





AETNA CHANGES IN FIELD 
Cole Transferred From Norwalk to 
Hartford; Yeomans and Carey 
Named as Special Agents 
Appointment of two Aetna Insurance 
Company special agents and transfer of 
a third is announced. New appointees 
are Clinton B. Yeomans and Austin 
Carey. Special Agent Russell Cole has 
been transferred from Norwalk, Conn., 
to Hartford where he will be associated 

with State Agent C. B. Austin. 

Mr. Yeomans will be associated with 
State Agent A. L. Martin with head- 
quarters at Norwalk. A native of Hart- 
ford and a graduate of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity he was first affiliated with the 
Aetna in 1946. Mr. Yeomans has trained 
in the underwriting and survey depart- 
ments and is a graduate of the field- 
men’s school. 

Mr. Carey, a native of Hartford and 
a graduate of Yale University, will be 
associated with State Agent Austin with 
headquarters in Hartford. He has been 
with the Aetna since 1940 with the ex- 
ception of four years during the war. 
The new special agent has served as 
chief examiner in the New England 
fire underwriting department for sev- 
eral years and is a CPCU. 

Mr. Cole is a native of Manchester, 
Conn., and a graduate of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. He has served in the under- 
writing and survey departments and is 
a graduate of the fieldmen’s school. 
Mr. Cole was transferred from the Nor- 
walk office in recognition of his out- 
standing work in that territory. 





NAIC Chicago Meeting 
On Insurance October 2-3 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners announces that 
there will be a meeting of the sub- 


committee to study the question of 
reinsurance on Monday afternoon and 
Tuesday, October 2-3, at 160 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. Wallace K. 
Downey, California, is chairman and 
other members are Bernard R. Stone, 


Nebraska; Charles F. J. Harrington, 
Massachusetts; Sterling Alexander, 
Iowa, and Waldo C. Cheek, North 


Carolina. The sub-committee will con- 
sider the committee report of June 15 
to the annual meeting of the NAIC. 





Suburban N. Y. Field Club 
Meetings on October 2 


A regular meeting of the Suburban 
New York Field Club will be held at 
the Towers Hotel, Brooklyn, on Mon- 
day, October 2, at 12:30 P.M. President 
Walter Ficke has arranged a showing 
of films on fire prevention as the fore- 
runner of the field club’s activities on 


fire prevention the following week 
under the leadership of Ray Wiley, 
Agricultural. 

On the same day at six o’clock 


Arthur Checkett, moderator of the dis- 


cussion group of the field club, will 
open the first session with George 
Nelson speaking on the “Proposed 
New General Fire Policy” while 


Charles M. Bowman and Norman New- 
hoff will speak on the topic of “Easily 
Removable Real Estate.’ 





N. Y. Board Losses Rise 


The committee on losses and adjust- 
ments of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters reports that in August 
assigned to it numbered M8 and 
amounted to $846,315, compared with 428 
losses for $712,680 in the same month of 
1949. This represents a decrease of 19% 
in number but a similar increase in 
dollars. 

For the first eight months of this year 
there were 3,335 losses assigned to the 
committee for $9,972,075, compared with 
2,774 losses for $12,834,204 in the same 
period in 1949, says Secretary E. C. 
Niver. While losses for the year have 
increased 20% in number there has been 


"] 


a decline in amount of 22%. 


losses 


New Officers of Pennsylvania Agents 





Reading from left to right—President, W. J. Zwinggi (Logue Bros. & Co.), Pitts- 

burgh; vice president, Harold C. Aulenbach (Kurtz & Dowd), Reading; vice presi- 

dent, Edwin D. Peake (Peake Bros., Inc.), Philadelphia; treasurer, C. M. Thumma 

(Clarence M. Thumma, Inc.), Harrisburg; secretary-manager, Frank D. Moses, 
Harrisburg. 





H. M. Herrmann 25 Years 
With North British Group 


Henry M. Herrmann, state agent for 
eastern Pennsylvania, officially reached 
the quarter-century service mark with 
the North British Group on September 
23. The day before he was guest of 
honor at a luncheon tendered by asso- 
ciates at the Down Town Club, and 
on behalf of the Philadelphia depart- 
ment was presented by Secretary C. L. 
Brandt with a set of golf clubs and 
bag. 

On Monday, September 25, he was 
officially welcomed into _ “Norbrit 
Guards” by its president, E. J. Meiners, 
who presented the an Pr of associa- 
tion and an inscribed gold wrist-watch 
from the company. 

Mr. Herrmann began his career at 
the New York office as assistant exam- 
iner in the central department. He was 
transferred to the automobile depart- 
ment in 1927 and in 1941 was made an 
automobile special agent. In 1943 he 
joined the middle department as special 
agent for Long Island. Subsequently 
in the same capacity he traveled east- 
ern Pennsylvania, which territory he 
has supervised for the Philadelphia de- 
partment since March, 1946. 





Mutual Agents Nominate 
Six National Directors 


The nominating committee of the 
National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, headed by Chairman A. 
H. Field, Hickory, N. C., has nominated 
six mutual agents from various parts 
of the country, for service on the 
organization’s board of directors with 
terms expiring in 1953. Voting on the 
nominees will take place at NAMIA’s 
national convention at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, New York, October 16 to 18. 

Those nominated are: George R. Mc- 
Kiever, Miami, Fla.; Royal W. Ander- 
son, Kansas City, Kansas; Murray 
White, High Point, N. C.; Raymond 
V. Humphreys, Huntington, W. Va.; 
H. P. Otten, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
and W. Newton Jackson, Salisbury, 
Maryland. 


HOME ADVANCES CHRISTIANI 


Appointed Assistant General Adjuster in 
Philadelphia Office; Joined Company 
in Texas in 1942 

The Home Company an- 
nounces Henry V. 
Christiani as assistant adjuster 
in the Philadelphia office, where he will 
be associated with Assistant General 
Adjuster Clifford E. Kolb, effective Oc- 
tober 1. This appointment has been 
necessitated by the recently increased 
territory of the hay ag office un- 
der Vice President Harry Smith, who 
now supervises ane a New Jersey and 
the greater portion of Pennsylv ania. 

Mr. Christiani 


Insurance 
appointment of 
general 


was employed as an 
adjuster in the Home’s Dallas, Texas, 
office in July, 1942, and was made man- 


department in that 
1943. Prior to joining 
was associated wi ith 
the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau 
Inc. (now the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc.). He had also been regional 
insurance gr meee vr of the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation in the Texas- 
Oklahoma area. 


ager of the loss 
office in January, 
the company he 





New Booklet Issued 
On Flammable Materials 





Produced by the engineering division 
of the Associated Factory ates! Fire 
Companies and distributed 


Insurance 








free to members, a new edition 
booklet, “Properties of Flamm: 
Liquids, Gases and Solids,” has had a 
run of more than 50,000 copies since 
it was originally printed fi years 
ago. 


A source book for fire pr 
engineers it has been repr 
many technical public I 
trade papers. Key feature of the work 














is a table of more than flammable 
materials found in indt plants 
giving for each the chemical formula 
flash point, explosive limits, auto- 
ignition temperature, specific gravity 
and other data. 

The 1950 edition has more than 200 
materials not previously listed as well 


as additional information on 


listings. 
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Mayer Succeeds Rose As Secretary 
New York Local Agents’ Association 


Jay W. Rose of Buffalo is retiring 
as secretary-treasurer of the New York 
Association of Insurance Agents 


State 
and will be succeeded by John G. 
Mayer, now treasurer and director of 


promotion and information of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
Mr. Rose will continue direction of the 
Inc., of the 


State Association Service, 

New York Association. Mr. Mayer is 
leaving the NAIA on November 1 to 
take over his new post. 


Mr. Rose has not been in good health 
for some time but has carried on his 
duties with the high degree of effici- 
ency always associated with his efforts. 
He has served the New York State 
Association in one post or another for 
about 30 years and has been in his 
present position continuously since 1934. 
Prior to that he was secretary for 
three years, 1924-1927, and in 1927- 





MAYER 


JOHN G. 


1928 was president of the state associ- 
ation. For many years Mr. Rose main- 
tained an agency in Buffalo. 

On Executive Committee of NAIA 

Mr. Rose is a native of Mansfield, Pa. 
In 1894 he moved to Buffalo, served as 
secretary of a Buffalo savings and loan 
association and in 1902 joined the Great 
Eastern Casualty as a general agent. 
He later represented the American of 
Newark, Columbia of Dayton, Common- 
wealth, Caledonian and 3altimore 
American, and the agency of J. W. Rose 
& Co., Inc., was incorporated in 1921. 

In addition to his New York State 
Association posts Mr. Rose served as 
president of the Buffalo Association of 
Fire Underwriters from 1930 to 1932 and 
was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents for several years be- 
ginning in 1927, 





JAY W. ROSE 


Jay W. Rose and the New York 
Association have been synonymous for 
years. In addition to being president 
himself he has served as secretary with 
the following state presidents: Eu- 
gene A. Beach, Ward H. McPherson, 
Follett L. Greeno, John J. Roe, R. M. L 
Carson, Thomas A. Sharp, Augustus C. 
Wallace, John C. Stott, A. C. Deis- 
seroth, Roy A. Duffus and Joseph A. 
Neumann. All of these top leaders 
have frequently paid high tribute to 
the administrative skill, accomplish- 
ments and friendly personality of Mr. 
Rose. 

President O. Shaw Johnson of the 
NAIA states that the national execu- 
tive committee accepts Mr. Mayer’s 
resignation with regret and unanimous- 
ly expresses to him appreciation of his 
devotion to his work during his years 
with the National Association. 


Mayer Joined NAIA in 1944 


Mr. Mayer joined the national organ- 
zation in March, 1944, as director of 
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publicity and later was named assist- 
ant secretary. He then assumed the 
duties of editor of the American Agen- 
cy Bulletin and director of promotion 
and information. More recently he 
served as treasurer. In addition, Mr. 
Mayer has been active in NAIA com- 
mittee work, serving as staff secretary 
of the membership, accident preven- 
tion, and fire safety committees. In 
these activities he gained national prom- 
inence as chairman of the advisory 
committee of the National Committee 
for Traffic Safety and an executive com- 
mittee member of the National Uni- 
form Traffic Laws and Ordinance Com- 


mission. He also served on the organ- 
ization committees for both President 
Truman’s Highway Safety and Fire 
Safety Conferences. 

A native of New York, Mr. Mayer 
attended New York University. Shortly 
after graduation he moved to Balti- 


more where he served successively as 
advertising director of the Anchor Post 
Fence Company, publicity director of 
Radio Station WBAL. and executive 
secretary of the Advertising Club of 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Mayer has had practical experi- 
business while 


ence in the agency 
managing his father-in-law’s office in 
Baltimore for three years. Prior to 


affiliation with the National Associa- 

tion, Mr. Mayer was deputy director 

of the Maryland Council of Defense. 
Neumann Tribute to Rose 

In making this announcement, Pres- 
ident Joseph A. Neumann of the New 
York Association stated: 

“One of the most difficult assign- 
ments that ever faced a president of 
the New York State Association was 
selection of a successor to Jay Rose, 
who devoted a lifetime to the serv- 
ice of the agents and who was com- 
pelled to retire by ill health. Jay’s rec- 
ord of accomplishment is lengthy and 
laudable, and one that has substantially 
contributed to the advantage and profit 
of every agent in the State of New 
York. His retirement will be greatly 
regretted by every member of this 
association and all of us extend to him 
a fervent wish and hope that his re- 
covery will be speedy and complete, 
and that he will enjoy the pleasures 
of retirement which he so richly de- 
serves. 

“It should be encouraging to all 
members of the New York State or- 
ganization that they will have as their 
secretary a personable and well trained 


executive who is intimately familiar 
with the agents’ problems and who 
possesses the ability and resourceful- 


ness to maintain and advance the high 
” 
precedents set by Jay Rose. 





General Agents’ Leaders 
Meet in Chicago Next Week 


The executive committee of the 
American Association of Managing 
General Agents will hold a meeting at 
the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, on Oc- 
tober 2-4. Following custom Chairman 
Harry E. Cragg, Wheeling, W. Va., 
has called this meeting during the an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, the latter 
being held at the Hotel Stevens. Sam 
H. Stewart, Tulsa, Okla., is president 
of the general agents’ group. 
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WEGHORN AGENCY CHANGES 





DeVoe, LeBright and House Receive 
Stock Interests; LeBright Made 
V. P., House Assistant Manager 

John C. Weghorn, president of the 
John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc., of New 
York City, announces that William J, 
DeVoe, Robert C. LeBright and Julian 
House have been given stock interests 
in the corporation in consideration of 
their loyal service to the agency, 

Mr. DeVoe, executive vice president 
of the agency, is in charge of nation- 
wide fire underw riting. Mr. LeBright has 
been made vice president in charge of 
production. Mr. House has been ad- 
vanced to assistant manager of the pro- 
duction department. 





New NAIA Committee on 
Rating Defense Projects 


Due to the Korean situation and the 
expansion of defense production, Presi- 
dent O. Shaw Johnson of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents has 
appointed a special committee on com- 
prehensive rating plans for defense 
projects. This action was taken in 
anticipation of a possible request from 
the Government to reinstate a com- 
prehensive rating plan similar to the 
one in force during World War II. 

Walter M. Sheldon, Chicago, has 
been appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee, which includes the following 
members: A. H. Criddle, Philadelphia; 
Ralph W. Howe, Richmond, Va., and 
Guy T. Warfield, Jr., Baltimore. 

The first meeting of this new com- 
mittee has been scheduled for 10:00 
a.m. Sunday, October 1, at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, preceding the National 
Association’s annual convention. 





MINNEAPOLIS AGENTS ELECT 

Directors of the Insurance Agents 
Association of Minneapolis have re- 
elected R. F. Sheehan of the Twin City 
Insurance Agency as president; A. fF. 
Norton of the C. W. Sexton Co., vice 
president, and A. F. Dahlheim, of Marsh 
& McLennan, secretary-treasurer. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED ? 


New York insurance broker, control- 
ling approximately $100,000 premium 
volume, seeks connection with medium 
sized brokerage firm in order to obtain 
excellent service facilities and to be 
free to solicit larger accounts. Mere 
sub-brokerage arrangement will not be 
considered. Partnership or stock inter- 
est must be included. Address Box 
+¢1973, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 
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In 9 cases out of 10 the evidence is the same—people are guilty of starting forest fires. 
Always be careful. Hold your match till it's cold—then pinch it. Don’t throw lighted 


cigarettes, cigars, or pipe ashes on the ground or out of car windows. Crush them out 


FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 
Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 


ATNA INSURANCE GROUP suffered loss because of failure of 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. an Actan Company eo meet ixs 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. obligations. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


first. Drown your campfire, then stir and drown again. 








This advertisement also appears—in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. W. Ross McCain, President 
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Increased Building Volume is Sign 
To Place Insurance at Full Value 


By Freperick T. Brown 
Valuation Engineer, America Fore Group 


The postwar inflation in construction 


costs reached a peak in October, 1948, 
after which values gradually dropped 
until the summer of 1949. Nationally, 


this drop averaged about 5% on all types 
of buildings. On frame buildings, the 
drop was 10% or more in some localities. 
This does not reflect the greater change 
due to reduction in abnormal profit or 
elimination of black market conditions. 
Since July, 1949, increased wage rates 
inched up construction costs so that at 
the present time construction cost levels 
are again nearing the 1948 peak. 


Labor Efficiency Improves 

Fire-resistive buildings, involving much 
structural steel, brick and cement did 
not drop as much as frame or _ brick- 
joist types as the steel industry in par- 
ticular has had to absorb yearly infla- 
tionary wage Although building 
wage rates are up and are scheduled for 
further increases, the low efficiency of 
labor so prevalent after the war has im- 
proved to the extent that present day 
efficiency is about equivalent to that of 
prewar times. The black market material 
prices which also caused high contrac- 
tors’ bids to allow for uncertainties 
largely disappeared two years ago but 
at the moment a sort of gray market 
in lumber seems to exist. 

Recently, the writer learned of a fore- 
sighted builder who placed orders early 
for lumber at $100 or so but who can 
not obtain delivery now as the dealer 
claims only the “$130-$140” lumber is 
coming in. 

Our values do not allow for black 
or gray market uncertainties, for we 
could not expect assureds to carry insur- 
ance based on values reflecting such ab- 
normal conditions. However, by carry- 


> be OStS. 


ing full insurance to value, where 80% 
or 90% coinsurance is involved, a mar- 
gin is thus present on the partial loss 


which would better enable the assured 


to promptly repair under adverse con- 
ditions of temporary stepped-up loss 
and sound value. 
New High Indicated 
With a volume of construction this 


year expected to exceed previous post- 
war years and the present inflationary 
trend, indications are that we may reach 
a new high. Thus, it would be well to 
advise agents and assureds not to place 
insurance amounts at just the minimum 
but rather carry full insurance to value. 
This will protect against coinsurance 
and better protect those who carry flat 
insurance. 

A recent article entitled, 


Joseph W. Scheer Dies; 
Was With Loss Bureau 


Joseph W. Scheer, for 21 years on the 
adjusting staff of the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau, died September 18 at the 
Halloran General Hospital, Staten Island, 


“New Build- 





New York. Mr. Scheer has been in ill 
health for the past two years, and 
has been’ hospitalized for several 
months. 

Born in Newark, N. J., he attended 


and the United States 
Naval Academy, and was an officer in 
the Navy during the First World War. 
After the war he entered the contracting 
and appraisal business and joined the 
General Adjustment Bureau as a mem- 
ber of its adjusting staff at Newark 
in 1929. Since that time he has been 
associated with the bureau in the 
capacity of staff adjuster at Newark 


Rutgers College 


and branch manager at Trenton, N. J. 
Mr. Scheer is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Robbie May Scheer, and two sons, 


Robert Scheer and Eric Scheer. 





ings Pay Off” in the magazine, “Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance,” 
was of interest in showing how new 


efficiently designed buildings, erected in 
non-congested areas pay for themselves 
through centralized operations and in- 
creased output per man hour. 

The article pointed out that the pos- 
sible market for such new buildings de- 
signed around the operations of a par- 
ticular industry is huge—particularly in 
New England cities having many old 
multi-stored brick factories that are not 
capable of handling materials in present 
day volume or easily adapted to modern 
manufacturing. This point is worthy 
of some consideration when reviewing 
depreciation and obsolescence or under- 
writing such risks. 

Increase In 


Cost Annual Pay OF Output Per 
of Plant avings Years to Manhour 
200,000 8- 10,000 25 10% 
616,267 30,000 10-15 7% 
875,000 50,000 20 10% 
900,000 40,000 8 None 
950,000 X 15 25% 

1,300,000 None 12 10% 
1,500,000 X X 8% 
1,884,732 800,000 8-1/3 30% 
2,400,000 250,000 xX X 
3,000,000 400,000 10-15 8% 
6,000,000 X 10 10% 

(X—No answer) 

—Table showing the effect of New 


Plants on Operations of Eleven Compa- 

nies, from “Factory Management and 

Maintenance” and “Engineering News- 

Record,” McGraw Hill Publications. 
Plant Savings 

Such plants when properly engineered 
from a fire insurance (and also casualty) 
standpoint, not only show substantial 
Savings in premiums, but are also more 
writable and desirable risks for insur- 
ance companies. The new plants show 
savings in maintenance, materials handl- 
ing, supervision, shipping, lighting and 
heating costs. 

Of course, the outstanding points of 
interest to most are that these plants 
pay for themselves in eight to twenty- 
five years and the increase in output 
per man hour. 

Lighting costs remain the same in 
some but modern fluorescent types as 
installed in the new Spalding plant at 
Chicopee, Massachusetts, have increased 
the amount of light at working levels 
to 40 foot candles, several times brighter 
than many plants—this promotes safety 
and efficiency. 

New Building Type 


A new type of building that is be- 
coming more favored today for some 
types of industry or in favorable lo- 


calities is that used in the Corn Products 
Refinery Company plant at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. The typical process build- 
ing there is unique in that it has but 
few walls inside or out. This not only 
eliminate corrosion of window frames 
and similar items from the process in- 
volving acid fumes and improves worker 
comfort but reduces fire and explosion 
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Noted for Prompt Claim Service 


W. C. HORTON Agency 


GLADSTONE, N. J. 
Telephone: Peapack 8-0010 


A 57-Year Record of Good Will Building 
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Camden County Agents 
Install New Officers 


The Camden County Insurance Agents 
Association installed its new officers at 
the monthly meeting on Monday, Sep- 
tember 18, at Kenny’s in Camden, N. J. 
William H. Paul is now president suc- 
ceeding Frank B. Anderson. Other offi- 
cers installed are W. Cecil Evans, first 
vice president; Frederick E. Rein, sec- 
ond vice president; Richard L. Schmid, 
secretary, and Vinal A. Johnson, treas- 
urer. Messrs. Schmid and Johnson were 
reelected. At this meeting two sound 
motion pictures from the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, entitled “The 
Torch” and “Think It Over” were 
shown. 





Williams Aetna Special 
In West Virginia Field 


Vice President Gordon Kyle of the 
Aetna Insurance Group has announced 


the appointment of Latimer Williams 
as special agent in West Virginia. Mr. 
Williams will be associated with State 


Agent H. E. MacShane with headquar- 
ters in Charleston. 

A native of Columbia, S. C., 
liams attended the University 
Carolina and the University of South 
Carolina. He graduated from the latter 
university with a Bachelor of Science 
degree. Mr. Williams interrupted his 
college education to volunteer in the 
armed forces of the United States. He 
has had extensive training in various 
departments of the home office and is 
a graduate of Aetna’s fieldmen’s school. 


Mr. Wil- 
of North 





hazards as the bay breezes there blow 
away fumes and sweep grain dust away 
from the buildings. One can easily spot 
incipient fires in this type of building, 


and having no walls, it is ideal for 
fighting fires that do occur. 
(From The America Fore Bulletin, by per- 


mission.) 
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Managing Underwriter—fire and 
casualty branch office or agency in- 
terested in change. Has large fol- 
lowing with preferred classification, 
Box +1966, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Noel Supt. of Agencies 
For Aetna’s Pacific Dept. 


Appointment of Kenneth B. Noel as 
superintendent of agencies in the Aetna 
Insurance Group’s Pacific department 
is announced by Clyde M. Marshall, 
secretary and assistant manager of that 


department. Mr. Noel’s territory in- 
cludes the ¢ ‘ulifornia counties of Santa 
Clara, Santa Cruz, San Benito, Mon- 


San Louis Obispo and northern 
He will have headquar- 
ters at San Jose. Frank E. Williams, 
former superintendent of agencies for 
this territory, has resigned to enter the 
local agency business. 


Wingerter Made Chairman 


The Suburban New York Field Club 


terey, 
Santa Barbara. 





has elected Philip Wingerter of John 
J. Kelle & Co., as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Arthur F. Checkett 
of the Fireman’s Fund continues as 


moderator of the discussion group. 

















THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. sjsrvigeerorrne 


PEDIGREE COUNTS — THE COCKER SPANIEL — ranks 
first in U. S. popularity. Efficient gun dog and retriever. 
Hardy, lovable and reliable, a grand home dog. 


The Northern Assurance was organized in 1836 as an Agency 
Company. It has remained so All-Ways. 
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Extracts From Decision Relieving 


General Mills From Fire Liability 


The United States Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit at St. Louis in 
its decision reversing and remanding 
the case of Harry Goldman, plaintiff, 
and Indiana Lumbermens Mutual of In- 
intervener, General 
Minnesota United 
instructions 


dianapolis, against 
Mills, Inc., to the 

States District Court 
to set aside its judgment for $142,500 
against General Mills, and to enter judg- 
ment for the defendant at plaintiff's 
cost, centered upon an interpretation of 
the 
Minneapolis 
Janu- 


with 


the defendant’s lease on property 
on Hiawatha Avenue in 
which was destroyed in a fire on 
1948. 

Judge Woodrough,.who wrote 
decision reserving the 
district court, with Circuit Judge Rid- 
dick concurring, upheld the contention 
of General Mills in the appeal for re- 
versal that the true intent and meaning 
of the contract of lease in force and 
effect at the time of the fire “was that 
the tenant should not be liable to the 
landlords for loss by fire of the leased 
premises and that the exoneration from 
liability for loss by fire mutually agreed 
upon was not limited expressly or by 
implication to fire occuring without 
negligence but extended to and included 
fire caused by engligence of an employe 
of the tenant engaged in the manu- 
facturing for which the premises were 
demised.” 


ary 15, 
Circuit 


the two to one 


Determining Intent of Parties 


The appellate court held that in its 
opinion the distiret court correctly 
stated that the settled law of Minnesota, 
which applied to the case at bar, is 
whether the lease provisions exempted 
defendant from loss by fire caused by 
its negilgence depended upon the intent 
of the parties to the contract and that 
that intent was to be determined by 
reading the contract as a whole in the 
light of the subject matter, surrounding 
circumstances, the objects and purposes 
and the natural meaning of the language 
used. 

“The court 
the undisputed evidence 
showed,” Judge Woodrough continued, 
“that ‘the understanding was that 
plaintiff assumed the responsibility for 
the insurance coverage on the building 
for fire * * * and that the landlords did 
take out the fire insurance and that on 
proof of the ‘loss by fire’ the insurance 
company paid the full amount of the 
insurance in a sum exceeding the land- 
lord’s total investment in the property. 
But the court noted and stressed the 
fact that ‘the lease does not require the 
lessor to carry any insurance’ and that 
it contained no express agreement that 
the lessor would pay the fire insurance 
premiums out of the rentals. 


recognized, as 
conclusively 


also 


“But we think the court erred in 
attempting to ascribe an intent and 
meaning to the exception of loss by 


fire provision of this lease independent 
of the mutual understanding of the 
patries when the lease was entered into 
that loss by fire should be provided 
against by fire insurance coverage and 
that the conclusion and judgment of the 
court arrived at were erroneous.” 


Insurance Company’s Place in Contract 


Judge Woodrough also brought out 
there is no public policy in Minnesota 
inimical to resort to fire insurance cov- 
ering loss by fire occurring with or 
without negligence and there is no 
reason for applying any “strict construc- 
tion” to a lease entered into in con- 
templation of having a fully appreciated 
and guarded against fire risk carried by 
an insurance company. 

“The undisputed evidence in this ca 


presents exactly that situation,” he con- 
tinued. “The landlords here agreed that 
the tenant should not be liable to pay 
for ‘loss by fire’ because it was under- 
stood between them that fire insurance 
would be taken out and a fire insurance 
company would be required to pay for 








any ‘loss by fire’ occurring on the 
premises during the term of the lease. 
Such insurance company would be re- 
quired to pay whether the ‘loss by fire’ 
was caused by negligence or not as fire 
insurance universally covers loss by fire 
occurring from the kind of negligence 
here involved.” 

The appellate court also stressed then 
an examination of the lease reveals a 
studied effort to state in detail every 
one of the numerous obligations imposed 
on the tenant and to impose specific 
liability and accord remedy to the land- 
lord for each and every breach regard- 
less of engligence. “But,” it continues, 


“in respect to the all important matter 
of loss by fire of the manufacturing 
plant which was ever present in the 
minds of the parties, no obligation was 
imposed and nothing was said about it 
except that the tenant was relieved 
from liability. Considering the minute 
particularity in ——— every liability 
of the tenant, it is not credible that 
liability for negligence causing loss by 
fire would not have been specified if 
there had been any intention that there 


should be such liability.” 
In conclusion, Judge Woodrough 
wrote: “It is concluded that the judg- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Executive Secretary 


CHARLES J. UNGER 


Mr. Unger received frequent commen- 
datory mention from officers and com- 
mittee chairmen of the New Jersey 
Association for his contact work with 
local boards throughout the state, as- 
sisting in their financial and member- 
ship programs. His assistant, Barbara 
Ann Hurd, was in charge of the regis- 
tration desk for the meeting and ex- 
pedited that procedure. 





Educational Progress 

the educational com- 
mittee, Chairman Russell E. Stevens 
said that his group would recommend 
to the executive committee a larger fi- 
nancial participation in the courses han- 
dled by the county associations. Four 
courses were given during the year with 
a total of 98 pupils, two being held in 
Newark, one in Camden and one in 
Morristown, all under the auspices of 
the respective county associations. 


Reporting for 





Camden Fire Luncheon Host 

A light touch was offered at the close 
of the first morning session when an 
“animal” resembling Elsie, Borden’s fa- 
mous cow, was led around the conven- 
tion hall as a signal for all to attend 
the “cowtail party,” consisting of a buf- 
fet lunch given by the Camden Fire In- 
surance Association. Present from the 
company’s home office was Vice Presi- 
dent William C. Widerman. He was 
assisted in welcoming the guests by 
State Agents William B. Hutchinson 
and Elwood Watson, Special Agent 
Herbert S. Tripple and Albert Bor- 
deaux, manager of the local department 
at Camden. 








Munz Reports 


(Continued from Page 22) 
ta 


abilities to a conference table. The in- 
surance business is not so fortunate. 
Whatever the reasons, and many have 
been advanced, the fire insurance busi- 
ness cannot now make a _ reasonably 
quick decision on anything of impor- 
tance. 

“Many, if not all, of the problems I 
have mentioned have arisen because fire 
insurance, as an industry, has been un- 
able to make up its collective mind. In 
our territory, served by the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association, progress has 
been made. As you know, a conference 
committee of agents and company ex- 
ecutives has been in existence for almost 
two years. We believe we have come a 
long way on the path to improved rela- 
tions and service to the industry and 
the public. There is still much to be 
done. 

Defense Programs 

“The dominant factor in our defense 

plan is organization. From the United 





Nations down to the smallest local de- 
fense unit, organization is essential to 
success, and we local agents must and 
will do our part. 

“At the suggestion of the president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, O. Shaw Johnson, I have writ- 
ten to Governor Driscoll offering the 
services of our members throughout the 
state in furthering the Civil Defense 
Program. I feel sure that each individual 
member will find his place among the 
leaders in this venture.” 





Reception Given 


(Continued from Page 23) 


at the close of the first day’s convention 
sessions. 
Glor at 26th Convention 

Arthur Glor, Newark, veteran insur- 
ance newspaperman, covered his 26th 
convention of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion with the present meeting, making 
his reporting service years of that or- 
ganization nearly half the years of its 
existence. Mr. Glor has a string of 14 
newspapers, including the New York 
Journal of Commerce. He was given his 
first insurance assignment by the late 
William S. Crawford, editor of that 
paper, who took him away from a job 
with the old New York Mail. 


Inland Marine Leaders 
View Port Safety Measures 


More than 150 representatives of in- 
land marine insurance companies were 
guests on September 21 of The Port of 
New York Authority on a “behind the 
scene” tour of inspection of its Lincoln 
Tunnel, Holland Tunnel, George Wash- 
ington Bridge and the West 179th 
Street Tunnel now under construction. 
The purpose of the inspection was to 
demonstrate to the representatives of 
inland marine firms the safety measures 
taken to protect both the facilities and 
the public. 

The guests included, in addition to in- 
surance industry representatives, Alfred 
J. Bohlinger, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for New York State, and Roy C. 
McCullough, Deputy Superintendent. 
Harold L. Wayne, general manager of 
the Inland Marine Insurance Bureau, 
represented that office. Port Authority 
host on the tour was Charles J. Kushell, 
Jr., comptroller of the bi-state agency. 





STARTS EDUCATIONAL COURSE 

The Insurance Association of Los An- 
geles will open its educational course 
October 10 under supervision of Roy 
Olander, chairman of the educational 
committee. 











Here is the better agent 


just as concisely we would say the 
Yorkshire Group does an agency busi- 
ness because: it believes that system 


can give the public the best service. 


in action... 
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NAIA STAFF CHANGES MADE 





E. R. Coryell, Treasurer; Perin and 
Mathews Get Added Duties; Ex. 


ecutive Committee Meets Here 


As part of its activities during the 

recent meeting held in New York City 

~) 

the executive committee of the National 

Association of Insurance Agents ap- 

proved the following changes in the dy- 
ties of the NAIA headquarters staff: 

E. R. Coryell, previously assistant 
treasurer, was named treasurer of the 
association, succeeding John G. Mayer, 
Donald W. Perin, assistant secretary 

. ’ 
has also been named assistant treasurer 
and in that capacity will handle all con- 
vention arrangements in the future, 

James R. Mathews, editor of the 
American Agency Bulletin, was named 
director of promotion, effective Novem- 
ber 1, succeeding Mr. Mayer in that po- 
sition. Mr. Mathews continues as editor 
of the Bulletin. In addition, he was 
named staff secretary to the fire safety 
committee and the accident prevention 
committee of the NATA. Mr. Perin was 
appointed staff secretary to the NAIA 
membership committee. 

Called by Melvin J. Miller, chairman 
of the executive committee and NATA 
vice president, the meeting was attended 
by all executive committeemen: 0, 
Shaw Johnson, NAIA president, Clarks- 
dale, Miss.; J. V. Arthur, Winchester, 


Va.; Dana J. Lowd, Northampton; 
Mass.; John J. Carney, Eau Claire, 
Wis.; Kenneth L. Nehring, Tucson, 


Ariz.; Herman C. Wolff, Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


Walsh Joins Tobias in 
N. Y. Adjusting Office 


Alfred E. Walsh has resigned as gen- 





eral manager and general adjuster for 
Dargan & Co. in New York 
joined Walter S. Tobias in a_partner- 
ship. The 
Walsh and and will maintain 
offices at their present location, 45 John 
Street, New York. 

Walsh and Tobias will represent in- 
surance companies as adjusters, special- 
izing in fire and allied lines, in land ma- 
rine and auto fire, theft and collision 
claims. 

Walsh is 50 years of age and has had 
33 years of adjustment experience. He 
has served on a number of committees, 
in connection with insurance contracts 
and is well versed in that department. 
Mr. Walsh is also an approved National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters committee 
adjuster. 


and_ has 


new firm will be known as 


Tobias 





Puerto Rico Agents Host 
At NAIA Cocktail Party 


The Puerto Rico Association of In- 
surance Agents in conjunction with the 
Ronrico Corp. will be hosts at a cock- 
tail party at the annual convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in Chicago next week. The 
cocktail party will be held on Sunday 
evening, October 1, at the Hotel Stev- 
ens immediately following presentation 
of the films of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and also a film en- 
titled “Holiday in Puerto Rico.” 

Jose L. Hernandez of San Juan, 
president of the Puerto Rico Associa- 
tion, will represent this affiliate of the 
NAIA at the Chicago convention. 





MICHAEL MAAS DIES 


Michel Maas, 64 years. old, solicitor 
for the Northern Assurance Group in 
New York City for fifteen years, died 
last Friday en route to his home in 
Brooklyn. He began his insurance ca- 
reer with Henry Sobel & Co., and later 
was associated with the Automobile In- 
surance Co. He was a brother of Harry 
Maas, now and for many years with 


Henry Sobel & Co. 
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Royal-Liverpool Cos. 
Name Romans, Curwen 


FORMER IS ASST. MARINE MGR. 
Curwen Appointed Deputy Underwriter, 
Continuing as Asst. Marine Mana- 
ger; Romans Active in CPCU 








Joseph G. Romans, manager of the 
aviation department of the Royal- 
Liverpool Group, has been appointed an 
assistant mé irine manager of the group’s 
marine operations. W. H. Curwen has 


been appointed deputy underwriter and 
will continue as assistant marine mana- 





JOSEPH G. ROMANS 


ger. Both appointments become effec- 
tive October 1. 

Mr. Romans began his insurance ca- 
reer with the Liverpool & London & 
Globe as a map clerk in 1929 and has 
held various positions including that of 
assistant manager, inland marine de- 
partment and that of manager of the 
aviation department. He relinquishes the 
latter position in assuming his new du- 
ties. 

Previous to his receiving a Bachelor 

of Science degree from New York Uni- 
versity in 1935 he attended Columbia 
University under a scholarship program 
conducted by insurance companies. He 
also attended the advanced management 
program at Harvard in the spring of this 
year. He received his CPCU designa- 
tion in 1945 and is also director of the 
Eastern district of the Society of Char- 
tered Property and Casualty Under- 
writers. Mr. Romans serves on the edu- 
cational committee of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America and is a Fellow in 
the organization. 
_ Mr. Curwen received his early train- 
ing in the head office of the Thames & 
Mersey Marine in Liverpool. He joined 
the New York office of that company 
in 1925 and subsequently was appointed 
assistant marine manager of the group’s 
marine operations in 1945. 

Mr. Curwen is a member of the Board 
of Underwriters of New York and the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers. He has given the hull lectures 
at the Insurance School of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York for several 
years, 





General Mills 


(Continued from Page 29) 


ment was erroneous and that the court 
erred in refusing to enter judgment for 
the defendant and the judgment is 
accordingly reversed and the case re- 
manded with direction to enter judgment 
for defendant at plaintiff’s cost.” 
Concerning the intervention by In- 
diana Lumbermen’s Mutual, Judge 
Woodrough, pointed out that the trial 


court had refused its request to be 
made a party to the judgment and it 
acquiesced. “It has participated through 
counsel, as it had a right to do, in 
defending the judgment on this appeal 
and has been heard and its contentions 
considered. “No order is here entered 
in respect to it.” 


Dissenting View 


Circuit Judge Sanbor:: in opening his 
dissenting opinion, wrote: “Had I been 
the District Judge before whom this case 
was tried, I am satisfied that my rulings 
upon the questions presented at the 


Te APA AT a 


We offer comprehensive facilities for 


REINSURANCE 


trial would not have differed from those 
which are challenged by this appeal.” 


He then goes into some details con- 
cerning the circumstances surrounding 
1948, 


the fire of 
destroyed the 


January 15, 
leased building at 3127 


which 


Hiawatha Avenue, Minneapolis, which at 
the time of the fire was owned by Harry 


Goldman, 


Charlotte Goldman, 


Irving H. 


Green and Faye Bettye Green, who had 
purchased the property from Char-Gate 
Manufacturing Company 


which 
Mills. 
affirmed. 
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WILLIAM H. EMES DIES 
Comptroller of pen Fore Group 
Was 66 Years Old; Had Been With 
Companies for 52 Years 
Following an_ illness of — several 
months, William H. Emes, comptroller 
of the companies of the America Fore 
Group, died September 21, at New York 


Hospital, New York me He was 66 
years old and resided at 314 Larch Ave- 
nue, Bogota, N. J. He had been with 
the America Fore organization 52 years. 

His widow, Mrs. Editha Emes, sur- 
vives as does one son, William H. Jun- 
ior and one daughter, Mrs. Bartlett 
Chappeil. 


Born in New York City, December 4, 


1883, Mr. Emes started work with the 
Continental of the America Fore Group 
when fourteen years old. He was made 
Chief cierk of the Continental in 1912 
and in 1916 assistant to the auditor. In 
May, 1924, Mr. Emes was appointed as- 
sistant auditor and in November of the 
same year, auditor. 

As other companies joined the Amer- 
ica Fore Group, Mr. Emes was ap- 


For the past 15 
all compa- 


pointed auditor of each. 
vears he was comptroller of 
nies of the group. 


Mr. Emes was a member of the 
Hackensack, N. J., Golf Club, a member 
of the Oritani Field Club and the Insur- 

ince Society. He was a trustee of the 
oni ren, N. J., County Grand Jury As- 
sociation and a member of the W:lIliam 
F. Burk Masonic Lodge and Ivy Chap- 
ter, Royal Arch Masons. 


PROGRAM 


National Association Completes Pro- 
gram for Three-Day Convention in 
New York October 16-18 


National Association of Mutual 
Agents has completed its 
program for the annual convention at 
the Hotel Statler in New York City 
on October 16-18, says Executive Sec- 
retary Philip L. Baldwin. About 700 
delegates are expected to attend. Corey 


MUTUAL AGENTS’ 





The 


Insurance 


G. Hunter is president of the asso- 
ciation. 

There will be a joint meeting on Sun- 
day, October 15, between a committee 
representing the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Comps nies and a 
committee of the agents’ association to 
consider common problems. Charles M. 
Boteler of Washington, D. C., will pre- 
side at the joint meeting. 

Speakers at the general 
will include Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy of Wisconsin; John W. Mc- 
Pherrin, editor of America Druggist; 
Gordon Davis, manager of the Mutual 
Loss Research Bureau; James C. O’Con- 
nor, editor of the Fire Casualty & 
Surety Bulletins; Frank W. Lovejoy, 
sales specialist with Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co.; William H. Rodda, head of the 
Transportation Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau; Frank Bettger of Philadelphia, 
and others. There will also be a forum 
discussion on agency management prob- 
lems. 


convention 
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INCORPORATED 
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YORK 





American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 


New York 


Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 





Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
92 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


mms Josses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dllo— 




















HOLDS COERCION ILLEGAL 





Tennessee Commissioner Informs Agents 
That Buyers Have Free Choice of 
Agents and Companies 

Insurance Commissioner M. O. Allen 
of Tennessee has informed local agents 
that use of coercion in placing of in- 
surance by assureds is unlawful. The 
Department holds that every citizen has 
a moral and legal right to buy insurance 
through such agencies and from such in- 
surers as may be voluntarily chosen by 
the citizen. In a_ bulletin to 
Commissioner Allen says: 

“Fire and casualty insurance agents 
frequently inquire of this Department 
whether it is lawful for insurance 
agents, who are likewise engaged in the 
business of making mortgage loans on 
real estate or financing installment pur- 
chases of merchandise, to require mort- 
gagors or purchasers to insure property 
mortgaged or merchandise purchased by 
effecting insurance through the agency 
with which the mortgage loan agent or 
finance agent is affiliated. 

“It is unlawful for any insurance 
agent to procure the insurance on prop- 
erty which is the subject of a mortgage 
loan or an installment purchase con- 
tract by such means as coercion, in- 
timidation, undue influence; by holding 
out to the borrower or purchaser such 
inducements as mortgage loan services 
or installment purchase financing, or by 


agents 





Special Agent, managing, 32, top 
college, fire and casualty. Employed, 
excellent references, desires Syracuse, 
Utica or Long Island territory. Conf. 


dential. Box 41971, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New 
York 7, N. Y. 











Tunis State Agent in 


New Jersey for Aetna 
The Standard Fire of the Aetna In- 
surance Group has appointed Newton L, 
Tunis as state agent in New Jersey. A 
native of West Hartford he hz is been 
in insurance 23 years. Before joining 
the Aetna in 1944 in the Connecticut 
and western Massachusetts field he had 
been an underwriter with another Hart- 
ford company. In his new position he 
will have headquarters at Newark. 





the holding out of any other induce- 
ment or exercise of any influence which 
deprives (or tends to deprive) the 
policyholder of the rightful privilege of 
purchasing insurance’ through © such 
agencies and from such companies as 
may be selected voluntarily. 

“Such acts on the part of licensed in- 
surance agents would constitute viola- 
tions of insurance laws and require sus- 
pension or revocation of licenses if such 
acts should be established by competent 
evidence.” 
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Don’t neglect this lucrative market. So- 
licit the uninsured 80%. You will be amazed 
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daily accounts, “in 





_only 20% of the. : 
public carries bur: 
glary insurance. 
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PHENIX ASSURANCE CO., rh 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED FIREMEN'S INSURANCE CO. 
THE UNION MARINE & GENERAL INSURANCE CO., Ld. 
LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO, Ltd. 
PHENIX INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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Subrogation Principles 
Not Changed in N. Y. 


AUTO CLAIMS S HEARS ZIPSER 


Attorney Holds Amendment to New 
York Law, Legalizing Loan Receipts, 
Applies Only to Application 
New Section 210 of the New York 
Civil Practice Act, effective on Septem- 
ber 1 and held necessary to set at rest 
conflicting decisions of jurists in the 
various judicial departments of the state 
court system, reiterates the basic sound 
equiti ible principles of subrogation which 
have been the law through the ages 
Such is the view of Herman B. Zipser, 
New York insurance attorney, who ad- 


dressed the September luncheon meet- 
ing of the Automobile Claims Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. Zipser was a strong supporter of 
the move to amend the New York law 
to legalize loan or subrogration receipts. 
He is an attorney doing inland marine 
and automobile insurance work for the 
companies in association with his wife, 
Eleanor B. Zipser. ; 

What New Law States 

The new law does not change the 
subrogation status as a whole, Mr. 
Zipser said, New Section 210 states, in 
part: “every action must be prosecuted 
in the name of the real party in interest 
except that—an insured person, corpora- 
tion—which has executed to his insurer 
either a loan or subrogation receipt, 
trust agreement, or other similar instru- 
ment—may sue without joining with him 
the person for whose benefit the action 
is prosecuted. 

“So you see the subrogation feature of 
your claim work has never changed,” 
said Mr. Zipser. “It has always been 
and will always remain so. Its applica- 
tion may vary as new coverages are de- 
veloped and new forms produced by 
human genius under the competitive 
drive for more insurance business. I’m 
sure you will surmount those as they 
develop and we'll do our best to assist— 
but remember—stay at ease—it’s all the 
same old law. This will make your prob- 
lems much simpler. 


“Now that the law is ‘settled’ as is 
said in this state we must await a 
new generation of judicial thinking— 


new underwriting developments and new 
problems of the application of subroga- 
tion principles to new concepts of in- 
surance coverage which I am sure we 
will all solve—working together as we 
have in the past. But this does not 
change the law or theory of subrogation. 
I repeat that it has always been the 
same—its application has only been en- 
larged through the ages. 





Only Change Is in Application 

“In so far as subrogation is concerned 
—there have been no changes in spite 
of many conflicting decisions and rul- 
ings,” Mr. Zipser continued. “Its applica- 
tion and method of application have only 
changed with the changing times and 
coverages 

“To indicate legalistically what I mean, 
I’ve gone back to the books. No greater 
authority than ‘Holmes on Common 
Law, at page 36 stated that ‘the law 
is always approaching but never reaches 
consistency. It is forever adopting new 
Principles from life on one end and 
always retains old ones from history 
at the other, which have not yet been 
absorbed or ‘sloughed off.’ 

Cites Old Decisions 

“In the old decision in Mutual In- 
surance Company vs. Brigadier George 
(Oleot) Admiralty 89, the Court stated 
‘The law gives to the act of abandon- 
ment when accepted all the effect which 
the most carefully drawn assignment 
would accomplish.’ 





to be sound, basic law applicable in all 
fields of subrogation. 

“This law of the doctrine of equity 
was clearly set forth in New York in 
the case of Arnold vs. Green, way back 


in 1889 reported in 116 N. Y. 566, where 
the court stated: 
“It is a mode which equity adopts 


to compel the ultimate payment of a 


“So you see that many, many years 
ago—long before trust agreements and debt by one who in justice and equity 
loan receipts were dreamed up, the _ had to pay it’ . 
Courts held that the law gives to act “In 1783 the courts of England stated 
of abandonment when accepted all ef- in London Assurance Company vs. 
fect—without any carefully drawn in- Sainsbury (3 Doug 245). 


strument—which we have always urged ““Standing as the insurer does, prac- 





This is one of a series of advertisements appearing regularly in 
leading newspapers throughout the country. 











Things every Insurance Buyer should know—No. 40 


What do 
you mean 
“Friendly” Fire? 




















Ir MAY surprise you that a fire in your home or place of 
business can cause a lot of damage and still be “friendly”. 
A “friendly” fire (as defined by court decisions), is one 


as in a furnace or fireplace. 





As long as it is well behaved and the flames do not spread 
beyond the place where they belong, the fire is “friendly” 


Direct or indirect damage it may cause is not recoverable 





under an ordinary fire policy. 





For example, a furnace fire may get too hot and crack 
the furnace—or steam escaping from a radiator may 
injure walls and woodwork—or jewelry accidentally 
tossed with trash into a furnace fire may be ruined—and 


the resultant damage will not be collectible as a fire loss. 


A “hostile” fire, on the other hand, is one that never 
had any honorable intentions—an accidental fire that the 
property owner didn’t want. “Hostile” fires are the ones 
your insurance policy is intended to cover. A “friendly” 
fire may start a “hostile” fire by spreading beyond its 


normal confines. 


This legal distinction—valid in most states—has a 
practical moral for you as a property owner: be sure your 


own carelessness with a “friendly” fire doesn’t result in 





damage you can’t recover. 





THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 49 Wall Street, New York 


Baltimore Boston Chicago + Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas + Detroit 
Grand Rapids + Houston + Los Angeles Newark New Haven Oakland 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - Portland - St. Louis + San Francisco - Seattle + Syracuse 


Marine, Fire, Inland Transportation, Yacht, Property Floaters, Automobile and Casualty Insurance 





























tically in the position of a surety—he 
is entitled to all the means of indemnity 
and hence it has often been ruled that 
an insurer who has paid a loss may 
use the name of the insured in an action 
to retain redress from the carrier whose 
failure of duty caused the loss.’ 

“This doctrine was again enunciated 
in this country in the early case of 
Hall vs. Nashville (13 Wallace 367) de- 
cided in 1871 and Gales vs. Herlman 
(11 Penn State 315) decided in 1888. 

“As a matter of fact the case of 
London Assurance Company vs. Sains- 
bury which I previously mentioned— 
this involved a fire loss—further held 
that the carrier must sue in the name 
of the assured—and could not sue in 
its own name.” 





TRUCK CARGO THEFTS UP 


Items Generally Scarce During War Pe- 
riod Now Getting More Attention 
From Thieves 
The large demand for certain com- 
modities prompted by mobilization and 
the Korean war appears to have brought 
an increase in hijackings and _ truck 
cargo thefts, and may create a black 
market unless truckers and_ shippers 
take necessary precautions to prevent 
goods from being stolen, the Cargo Pro- 

tection Bureau warns. 

The national loss prevention service 
reports that after an early summer drop 
in hijackings, truck cargo thieves have 
now renewed their activities and are 
picking on items which are usually 
scarce during war-time. Textiles, tires, 
foodstuffs, electrical appliances and 
radio and television sets head the list. 

While truckers are primarily respon- 
sible for the goods in their care, the 
bureau suggests that shippers, including 
the government, help prevent losses by 
carefully supervising the transportation 
of their goods and insisting on adequate 
safeguards. 

Better packaging, careful screening of 
personnel, installation of automatic bur- 
glar alarm systems, improved routing 
and closer supervision of operations are 
some of the measures the bureau says 
have proven particularly effective in 
preventing these losses. 


Course in Ocean Marine 


By Bjorness at Brooklyn 

The Insurance Broker’s Course given 
by the adult education division of 
Brooklyn College announces the .ap- 
pointment of Richard R. Bjorness to 
teach ocean marine insurance. 

Mr. Bijorness, ocean marine manager 
of the Fire Association of Philadelphia, 
gives the ocean marine lecture at the 
insurance brokerage course of the New 

School for Social Research, and is also 
instructor of the specialized 15-week 
course in ocean marine insurance which 
will begin at Brooklyn College October 
16. Registration for the insurance bro- 
ker’s course which begins on October 2, 
and for the ocean marine insurance 
course is now going on at Brooklyn 
College, Adult Education Division office, 
Bedford Avenue at Avenue H, GEdney 
4-9437. A brochure describing both 
courses is available upon request. 





Ocean Marine Course 


By the New School 


A 15-week specialized course in ocean 
marine insurance will be conducted un- 


‘der the auspices of the New School for 


the McMillen In- 


Avenue. 


Research at 
stitute, 347 Madison 

The course will be conducted by 
Richard R. Bjorness, manager of the 
ocean marine department of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia. Classes 
meet once a week on Tuesday evening 
from 6:30 to 8:30 o'clock. Tuition for the 
$20 plus a $5 registra- 


Social 


entire course is 

tion fee. Registration is now open at 
the New School, 66 West 12th Street 
and at the McMillen Institute, 347 
Madison Avenue. A free brochure de- 
scribing the course is available upon re- 


quest from either institution. 
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Kearns Becomes Head 


Of Sun Indemnity Co. 


CALLOS 


SUCCEEDS F. I. P. 





New President, Former Vice President, 


With Company Since 1935; Callos 
Retires After 44 Years 





William M. Kearns, formerly 


Affiliated Photo—Conway 
WILLIAM M. KEARNS 


of which he is also a director, succeeding 
F. I. P. Callos, who is retiring. 

Mr. Kearns was born May 1, 1899 
at Gardiner, Maine. He attended the 
University of Maine where he received 
his B. A. degree and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He earned his LL. B. degree 
at New Jersey Law School. He is a 
member of the Beta Theta Phi and 
Kappa Phi Kappa fraternities. 

Mr. Kearns was with the Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. from 1923 to 1934 
and with Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Co. from 1934 to 1935, joining Sun In- 
demnity in 1935. 

Callos With Sun 44 Years 

Mr. Callos asked to be relieved of 
his duties in view of his retirement 
from the Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., 
after nearly 44 years of continuous serv- 
ice with that organization, of which 
almost 26 years have been spent in this 
country. 

Mr. Callos was born in England on 
January 14, 1889, and was educated at 
private schools and St. Peter’s College, 
Westminster, London. He joined the 
Sun Insurance Office in 1907 and 
worked in the foreign department in 
the head office in London until 1911 
when he was transferred to the Far 
Eastern branch in Shanghai. He was in 
charge of the Japan branch at Yoko- 
hama from 1917 to 1919. 

On his return to London, he was de- 
tailed to special work in various coun- 
tries in Europe, Central and South 
America and the West Indies until 1924 
when he was assigned to the United 
States branch. He was elected vice presi- 
dent and secreary of the Sun Indemnity 
in 1925 and president in 1926. Mr. Callos 
intends to reside in Vermont after his 
retirement. 





N. Y. WOMEN TO MEET 
The Insurance Women of New York 
will hold its opening meeting of the 
fall season in the rooms of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Co., October 2. 


vice 
president of the Sun Indemnity Co., has 
been elected president of the company, 





Stott Will Be Speaker at 


General Brokers’ Dinner 


Samuel Oberman, president of the 
General Brokers’ Association of Metro- 
politan District, Inc., announces that 
the featured speaker at the association’s 
25th silver jubilee dinner to be held at 
the Hotel Astor October 25 will be 
John C. Stott, past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
and recipient of the 1949 General Bro- 
kers’ Gold Medal award. 

Toastmaster will be Judge Albert J. 
Conway of the Court of Appeals of 
New York, former New York Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. Reservations for 
the dinner may be made for individual 
tickets or tables seating 10 or 12 per- 
sons by mail to General Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation offices at 123 William Street, 
New York 7. 


Kenneth C. Bell Promoted 
By Chase National Bank 


Kenneth C. Bell, vice president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York and 
senior executive of its insurance depart- 
ment, has been promoted to the position 
of vice president and cashier, to succeed 
Albert J. Egger, who will retire. Mr. 
Bell, who began his business career with 
Chase National in 1919, was made vice 
president in 1942. He serves as secre- 





Pach Bros. 
KENNETH C. BELL 


president of the Chase Safe Deposit Co. 


Mr. Bell has been closely identi- 
fied with the two insurance’ buyers’ 
groups, the insurance section of the 


American Management Association and 
Risk Research Institute. He was the 
sole layman on the industry multiple 
line committee, popularly known as the 
Diemand committee, appointed by Com- 
missioner Charles F. J. Harrington in 
1942, when he was president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Mr. Bell served as secretary of 


tary of the board of directors and is vice the committee. 










Borrowed Car 


e Medical Payments 
© Bodily Injuries 

e Property Damage 
© Collision 
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It’s Wise 
to CENTRALIZE 119 WILLIAM STREET 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











To Decide Control of 
Nat’l Casualty Oct. 5 


STOCK DIVIDEND NOT VOTED 





Jones Group Striving to Obtain 82,599 
Shares of Company’s Stock; Would 
Continue Curtis as President 





The decision by mutual consent to 
adjourn the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of National Casualty Co., held 
on September 19, until October 5 left 
the question of the new control of this 
Detroit company still undecided for an- 
other anxious week. 

Dirctors of the company had approved 
of a 3314% stock dividend to stockhold- 
ersers (raising the capital from $1y, 
million to $2 million), but no action was 
taken on this proposal at the annual 
meeting. In fact, W. G. Curtis, the 
veteran president of National Casualty 
who has guided its affairs for many 
years, said: “No action of any kind 
was taken.” 

Jones Group Needs 82,500 Shares 


Ever since its offer on September 1 
to purchase 82,500 shares of National 
Casualty Co. stock at $43 a share, a 
financial group headed by Paul F. Jones, 
former Illinois Insurance Director, has 
been striving to acquire the necessary 


number of shares to obtain control. 
Their efforts, however, were opposed by 
President Curtis, representing the man- 
agement. Provision of the deal was 
that the securities were to be deposited 
in escrow with the American National 
3ank of Chicago before the close of 
business September 18. 

According to Geyer & Co., Inc., the 
New. York insurance stock specialists, 
which have figured prominently in the 
picture, more than 75,000 shares of 
stock were on deposit as of September 
18 and will be purchased at once. This 
was disputed by President Curtis, speak- 
ing for the management, who said the 
Jones group “had about 73,000 shares 
which had not been audited.” 

It was clearly indicated by Geyer & 
Co. that the Jones group will continue 
to purchase all shares deposited until at 
least 82,500 have been purchased. Also 
according to Geyer & Co., “it is expected 
that Mr. Jones and a prominent Michi- 
gan citizen will be elected to the Na- 
tional Casualty’s board on October 5.” 


Curtis Held in High Esteem 


The management has reportedly indi- 
cated that it will “cooperate to preserve 
the valuable agency plant and home 
office organization of the company.” In 
view of the high esteem with which W. 
G. Curtis is held throughout the Na- 
tional Casualty organization (as well as 
by the insurance fraternity), it is ex- 
pected that he will continue as president 
of the company if the Jones group ob- 
tains control. Their offer to Mr. Curtis, 
in fact, was that he would be retained 
as president. 

His response, reflecting a lifetime of 
devotion to his company, was that he 
would only do so if the move was in 
the best interests of the career em- 
ployes and the company’s agents. 


Jones Issues Statement 


Acquisition of more than a majority 
of the stock of National Casualty Co. 
of Detroit has been accomplished ac- 
cording to Paul F. Jones who heads the 
purchasing group. Mr. Jones stated that 
no substantial change in the companys 
staff, agency organization or successful 
procedures is contemplated. 

Following the annual meeting of 
stockholders on October 5, an announce- 
ment will be made indicating the elec- 
tion of directors and officers together 
with assurances that the company 1S 
expected to continue its operations sub- 
stantially in the manner heretofore car- 
ried on, Mr. Jones’ release stated. 
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To Continue Joint Casualty-Surety Sessions 


International Association of Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 


National Association of Casualty & Surety Agents Set Dates 


for Next Year’s Meeting; Hear Address by Dearborn 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 
23—That this joint annual gathering of 
the International Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters and_ the 
National Casualty & 
Surety Agents continues to rank high 
in popularity is attested by the fact 
that the attendance had reached the 400 
mark when this morning’s joint meeting 
opened, equaling, if not surpassing, the 
1949 attendance. This will definitely dis- 
pel any and all rumors of a discontinu- 
ance of these popular get-togethers. In 
fact, Dewey Dorsett, the International 
Association’s secretary - treasurer, an- 
nounced at the meeting that 1951 con- 
vention dates had already been set— 
September 23 to 26. 

There was warmth and _ friendliness 
in International President Ralph H. 
Platts’ opening words of welcome this 
morning. He brought a stirring and 
challenging message to the convention 
in delivering his annual address, “We'll 
Do Our Part Again.” Judging from the 
reaction of his audience, which included 
many of the top-ranking executives in 
the company and agency ranks, there is 
no doubt that insurance will give cred- 
itable performance in the climactic 
struggle to preserve freedom abroad and 
at home. His address is reviewed else- 
where in this issue. 


Association of 


Price Shares Platform 
Holton R. Price, Jr., St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the agents’ association, shared 
the platform with Mr. Platts. He spoke 
with unmistakable sincerity in urging 
the casualty and surety people to keep 
uppermost in their dealings with each 
other and with Insurance Commission- 
ers “the thoughts of true morality— 
truth, honesty and fidelity.” Courageous 
in his convictions, Mr. Price’s address 
which is reported on another page, re- 
flected his determination to uphold and 
fight for the ideal—that men shall con- 
tinue to live by the promises they make 
in this business of insurance. 
_ Four Insurance Commissioners were 
introduced at this session—Alfred J. Boh- 
linger, New York Superintendent, at- 
tending his first casualty-surety joint 
convention here and is having a grand 
time; C. F. J. Harrington, Massachu- 
setts, who is one of the “regulars”; 
Chris Gough, New Jersey, the dean of 
all Deputy Commissioners who has been 
on the job for 57 years, and George A. 
Bowles of Virginia, another old-timer 
in the Commissioners’ ranks, who has 
held office for 20 years. W. Ellery Al- 
lyn, Connecticut, NAIC president, is 
expected but did not arrive today. 
obert A. Creighton, West Virginia, is 
due tomorrow. 
Dearborn Is Guest Speaker 

Guest speaker this morning was Ned 
- Dearborn, president of the National 
afety Council, nationally known figure 
who is now in the forefront of the war 
on accidents. Mr. Dearborn in a schol- 
arly address sounded a clarion call for 
an immediate inventory, appraisal and 








By Wattace L. CLapp 

















OFFICERS ARE REELECTED 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 26—All officers of both company and 
agency groups were reelected at the joint casualty-surety meeting here today. In 
addition, the agents’ association elected Thomas W. Earls as an additional vice 


president. They follow: 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY & SURETY 
UNDERWRITERS 
President, Ralph H. Platts, president, Standard Accident Insurance Co.; vice 
president, Harold P. Jackson, president Bankers Indemnity Co.; executive commit- 
tee chairman, Ray E. McGinnis, president, Central Surety & Insurance Corp.; 
secretary-treasurer, J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager, Association of Casualty 


& Surety Companies; general counsel, E. W. Sawyer. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY & SURETY AGENTS 


President, Holden R. Price, Jr.. W. H. Markham & Co., St. Louis; vice presi- 
dents, Lyle S. McKown, Wirt, Wilson & Co., Minneapolis, and Thomas W. Earls, 
Earls-Blain Co., Cincinnati; secretary, Robert E. Stitt, Joyce & Co., Chicago; treas- 


urer, Alice Foy, Joyce & Co., Chicago. 











planning for a comprehensive national 
safety program which will go hand in 
hand with the country’s defense prepa- 
rations. He advocated a rational, intel- 
ligent appraisal of the wartime prob- 
lem, the possible gains from reduction 
of manpower and equipment losses and 
increased efficiency, and the investment 
of preventive manpower as warranted. 

The speaker also declared that this 
planning must be truly cooperative; 
that only as cooperative partners will 
most organizations bring enthusiasm, 
intelligence and effort to solve a com- 
mon problem. He warned against cre- 
ation of new, overlapping organizations, 
directing primary attention to “those 
specific fields and activities in which 
accident losses are greatest.” 

In further development of his theme 
Mr. Dearborn said: “The immediate 
need to attain and maintain a national 
security footing which will provide the 
maximum defense potential, makes it 
imperative that we so organize our 
numerous accident prevention activities 
as to close any gaps and gain maximum 
effectiveness with minimum cost.” He 
felt that if the test of strength in re- 
serve goes on for a period of years, 
“our success in abating the drain of 
accident losses can well be an important 
factor in our ultimate success or failure. 
The longer the test, the more important 
is immediate conservation of the man- 
power and equipment now lost through 
accidents .. .” 

Presidents to Continue 


Tomorrow morning the two associa- 
tions will hold their, respective business 
sessions. Ralph Platts is scheduled to 
continue as International Association’s 
president and Holton Price, as leader 
of the agents’ group. There will be a 
note of sadness at the agents’ meeting 
as William D. O’Gorman, past president 
of the National Association of Casualty 


& Surety Agents, passed away just a 
few weeks ago. Memorial tribute was 
paid to him. 

Cliff C. Jones, Kansas City, who is 
here with Mrs. Jones, has the distinc- 
tion of being one of the earliest of 
National Association presidents, an 
honor he shares with Wade Fetzer, Sr., 
whose absence is regretted by many of 
his admirers. Both are members of the 
agents’ board of directors and execu- 
tive committee. 

Among the company leaders, Wallace 
Falvey, immediate past president of the 
International Association, is missed and 
so is Joseph F. Matthai, president of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies. Sickness prevented both of 
them from attending. H. P. Jackson, 
vice president, and R. E. McGinnis, 
executive committee chairman, are both 
on hand. 





Pledges Industry Support 


In Nation’s Defense Effort 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 
26—The International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters at this 
morning’s business session passed a 
resolution pledging the full support of 
the casualty-surety industry to the 
country in its preparation to meet the 
threat of Communism and of war. 





Platts Gives Buffet Party 


President Ralph H. Platts of the In- 
ternational Association was the gracious 
host Monday at Standard Accident’s 
cocktail and buffet party in the Flor- 
ida “H” cottage. This is always one of 
the social highspots of White Sulphur 
casualty-surety convention gatherings 
and Mr. Platts, president of Standard 
Accident, was assisted by five of his 
fellow officers in receiving the guests. 


Joint Convention Hears 
Safety Council President 





NED H. DEARBORN 





Jainsen Greets Williams 

W. C. Jainsen, vice president, Hart- 
ford Accident, had the unexpected pleas- 
ure upon arrival here Sunday to spot 
an old friend of his from Hartford, in 
the Greenbrier lobby. He was Frank 
Williams, manager of Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, of which company Mr. Jain- 
sen is a director. After topping the $15 
million paid-for mark for the first eight 
and a half months this year Mr. Wil- 
liams came down to White Sulphur for 
a belated vacation and “to get away 
from insurance people.” Imagine his 
amazement, said Mr. Jainsen, when 
Frank Williams found himself in the 
midst of over 300 casualty-surety con- 
ventioneers! 


Lambeth’s 36th Anniversary 
With U. S. Casualty Co. 


Walter Lambeth, Charlotte general 
agent of United States Casualty, who is 
here with H. H. Heafner, vice president 
and branch manager of the company 
there, and their respective wives, is ob- 
serving this year his 36th anniversary 
with the company. It has been a long, 
pleasant association—profitable to both 
the United States Casualty and him- 
self. 


E. M. Allens Are Present 

E. M. Allen, Keswick, Va., former ex- 
ecutive vice president, National Surety 
Corp., and Mrs. Allen attended the con- 
vention, having driven from their home 


at Keswick, Va. 
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Platts Sees Industry Geared for Defense 


Says Casualty-Surety Business Will Do Its 


art 


Without Stint or Qualification in Meeting 
Needs of National Defense 


The performance of the casualty and 
surety business during World War II 
and its readiness to do its part again in 
protection in the 


providing unlimited 


present national were em- 


phasized by Ralph H. Platts, president 
of the Standard Accident Co. of Detroit, 


emergency 


in his address as president of the In- 
ternational Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters at the opening of 


Association of 


its joint session with the National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sep- 
tember 25. 

Speaking of the ultimate victory in 
World War II, Mr. Platts said: 

“T shall never cease to be proud of 
our industry’s part in that triumph. I 
am sure your pride is as great as my 
As gave our sons to 
the tides of battle and in unrestrained 
quantity our wealth to the cause of hu- 
Above and beyond that, 


own. citizens we 


man freedom. 
as a united industry, producers and un- 
derwriters alike, we sacrificed methods 
and profits for speed, and provided the 
unlimited insurance protection that was 
essential to make the arsenal of democ- 
racy tick as it had never ticked before. 
Even beyond that, at our own expense 
and with our own personnel, we joined 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
throwing a cordon of security around 
humming defense plants that stopped 
the enemy’s fifth column of saboteurs 
in its tracks. Yes, we have a riglit to 
take pride in our contributions to vic- 
tory in the second World War. They 
were not small.” 

With respect to the present situation 
in Korea, Mr. Platts spoke as foilows: 


“Hit and Run” 


“So we are at war again. Oh, no one 
has declared war; Communists don't op- 
erate that way. They hit and run, un- 
dermine and destroy, lie and smiie, di- 
vide and conquer. Some people cai! the 
Korean campaign ‘a little war.’ It isn’t 
‘little’ in my language. Some _ 14,000 
American boys are listed as dead, 
wounded or missing in action. It cer- 
tainly isn’t ‘little’ to them. The Depart- 
ment of Defense tells us that new na- 
tional defense requirements soon will 
rise to a cost of $50,000000,000. There 
is nothing ‘little’ about that, not even 
in these days of astronomical spending 
and socialistic planning. 


Communists 


“Wisdom dictates, therefore, that we 
must view the fighting in Korea as a 
majority military operation, which at 
any moment may burst into the most 
hideous and destructive war in the long 
and sometimes shocking industry of 
civilization. Our greatest hope, perhaps 
our only hope, of preventing that catas- 
trophe is to arm so powerfully that the 
red dictator of Moscow may not dare 
give the order to attack. At the same 
time, again without mincing words, we 
must ruthlessly, promptly and perman- 
nently stamp out communism in our 
country by whateveremeans are neces- 
sary. 

“In this new crusade to preserve free- 


dom, and at long last win a sound and 
permanent peace, you may be sure that 
our industry will be called upon to as- 
sume an important responsibility, to 
make sacrifices commensurate with the 
needs of a complete victory. We do not 
know what our responsibilities and sac- 
rifices may be; we can only be sure 
that they will be great if full-scale war 
comes. [| am confident, however, that | 
speak for the entire casualty and surety 
business when I say to you, to our Gov- 
ernment and to our people: We are 
ready. Whatever the call to duty, what- 
ever the sacrifice, we will do our part 
again, 
Issue Is Clear 

“We dare pledge no less. The issue 
is clear—freedom or slavery; there is 
no middte ground. The manner in which 
our country has been managed for a 
number of years has left much to be 
desired by true Americans and lovers 
of freedom. Certainly it has flirted with 
socialism; it has been less than firm 
with communistic fellow travelers. Under 
our form of Government, however, there 


is always hope of reform; but under 
Communism there is none. More than 
a century ago Daniel Webster sa‘d: ‘Let 
our object be, our country, our whole 
country, and nothing but our country.’ 
In this hour, so say I. In this hour, 
I am supremely confident, so say we all. 

“Make no mistake about the scope of 
the responsibility or the size of the job 
that is ahead of us, if we are really to 
make the welfare of our country our 
concern. We must protect it from within 
as well as from without, and that calls 
for self-examination quite as much as 
for forthright criticism of others whose 
policies or acts are detrimental to the 
common welfare. Complete vigilance is 
made all the more necessary by the 
crisis we are in at the moment and the 
larger one that may come upon us any 
moment.” 

Mr. Platts said that if there had been 
no first World War there would have 
been no Communism to plague the world 
today; that weakened and impoverished 
by four years of war, imperial Russia 
was an easy prey for the socialists un- 
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RALPH H. PLATTS 


der Kerensky and that it was but a 
step from there into communism, Say- 
ing that if there had been no second 
World War, Communist Russia would 
still be contained within its own borders 
by the powerful nations which sur- 
rounded it, Mr. Platts said that the 
history of the two World Wars demon- 
strates that the conquerors did not es- 
cape contamination by the ideologies of 
the losers. 





Trend Toward Bigger Government 


“The trend in this country toward 
bigger and bigger Government and 
smaller and smaller people had its be- 
ginning in the first World War,” he 
said. “Government is ever reluctant to 


Thus you will find that laws which were 
adopted back in 1917 solely for tem- | 
porary war purposes have never been 
repealed; they are simply laid away in 
mothballs. The march to the left went 
into double-quick during the hysteria 
of the depression and broke into a head- 
long dash as the last war ended on the 
military fronts. 

“Taxes are high and they are going to 
be very much higher. We are financing 
everything from indolence at home to 
patent leather shoes for the Hottentots 
abroad. Let no one misunderstand my 
meaning. We are prepared to spend 
every dollar that is necessary for de- 
fense at home and abroad against the 
aggressions of dictatorships, whether 
they wear red shirts, black shirts or 
brown shirts. The war in Korea, how- 
ever, has taught us several things, at 
least. One of them is that apparently 
we have not been getting a dollar's 
worth of defense for a dollar’s worth 
of taxes. The other is that everyone 
must wonder whether the nations we 
are financing as allies, are likely to give 
us more than token support on the mill- 
tary front if full-dress war comes. lvery 
citizen has a duty to raise these ques- 
tions and demand an unqualified an- 
swer. 

“The welfare state has blossomed into 
full flower already and, unless it 1s 
stopped soon, will crowd the free enter- 
prise system into suffocation. Finan- 
cial benefits to everyone have been 1n- 
creased substantially and the _ social 
planners want to increase them evel 
more. Despite distressing examples 0! 
utter failure abroad, they continue to 
move relentlessly for socialized medi- 
cine, a monopolistic Federal fund for 
temporary disability benefits, and other 
socialistic schemes that are only 4 
step removed from the communism We 
are fighting. We must continue to Op- 
pose them and defeat them at all cost. 
Already we are confronted in a few 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Price Decries Efforts to Stifle Competition 


Calls Refusal to Consider 


New Ideas, New Forms 


of 


Coverage and New Rating Procedures a 


Violation of Spirit of Insurance 


Declaring that “men still live by the 
promises they make,” Holton R. Price, 
Jr, W. Markham & Co., St. Louis, 
president of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents, 
the joint session of that organization 
and of the International Association o 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sep- 
tember 21. 

Mr. Price said that Government agen- 


addressed 


powers of 
beyond 


cies today “exercise policy- 
making and adjudication the 
wildest of dreams—in fact, probably be- 
the limits—of constitutional 
policy,” and continued: 
Tired of Official Absolutism 

their offi- 
I’m tired 


yond our 


“I am beginning to tire of 
cial administrative absolutism. 
of seeing them making the ends justify 
the means. I’m tired of their deciding 
cases and _ handing down judgments 
without a full hearing, giving proper 
weight to testimony of both sides. I’m 
tired of their basing rulings on private 
consultations, with witnesses or reports 


not divulged, giving the affected party 
no opportunity to refute. Plainly, gen- 
tlemen, I’m tired. Government today, 


I'm reluctant to say, seems to be inter- 
ested solely in promoting its own self 
—it generates fear, holds out hope, asks 
for faith, appeals to charity and prom- 
ises the impossible in order to gain 
ever-expanding functions and_ ever 
higher appropriations. It is ever- 
increasingly eager to tell us what to 
think and what to do and at times, they 
even confuse patriotism with loyalty to 
a particular administration. 

“T further submit that one of the most 
vicious of Government efforts today is 
that wherein the prestige and funds of 
Federal agencies are used to promote 
social programs, designed specifically to 


increase the political appeal of the 
party in power through ‘free’ benefits; 
higher social security, free medicine, 
free pensions. There's nothing free in 


any of it. It will be paid for dearly by 


every citizen now and in generations to 
come. Less work, more pay and no 
worry—that’s what we are to believe is 


ours for the asking. 

“Does any Federal agency 
for every dollar disbursed by 
ernment, there must be more than a 
dollar collected in present and future 
taxes? Do they say anything about the 
matter of increased Government control 
of daily living and daily working, which 
is invariably inherent in all their social 
programs? The sad part of all of this 
is that whether the administration is 
Republican or Democratic, this vicious 
growth of Government control through 
these terrifically expanded agencies is 
inherent. Government is no longer a 
neutral or impartial agency. It is a di- 
rect partisan participant in political con- 


tell us that 
any Gov- 


flict over both national, international 
and economic issues and has become 
Probably the most powerful ally of 


whichever political power happens to be 
in office.” 


Considers Question of Labor 


Mr. Price said that although he had 


stressed morality in Government, he also 
considered the question of labor and 
recalled that the unions are set upon 
repeal of any Federal law which forces 
union officials to give to employers and 
more important, their own members, the 
protection and privileges they demand 
for themselves. He also said it seems as 
if these officials seek to retain the right 
to dictate who may and who may not 
be empioyed by firms holding union con- 
tracts and are out to defeat each Con- 


gressman and state official who fails to 
accept dictation. 

“I’m also told,” he said, “they are ex- 
tensively engaged in fostering the en- 


actment of fantastic ally expensive ‘pub- 
lic welfare programs’ leading directly to 
you know where. All of this action on 
the part of union officials makes me 
suspicious ; in fact, I’m getting beyond 
trusting them. They are seeking to in- 
terfere with the basic rights of private 
property and personal choice. I believe 
that individual freedom is just de- 
sirable in a labor organization as it is 
in industry. I do not want to lose it 
to labor, industry or Government. I feel 
that the union officials are more inter- 
ested in their own prestige and power 
than for the welfare of the individual 
workman. Labor needs new blood too— 
trained in the simple principles of truth, 
honesty and _ fidelity.” 

Turning to industry and business in 
general and the insurance business spe- 


as 


- 
insurance business. The very founda- 
tion of insurance is trust—our promise 
to pay. Truth, honesty and fidelity if 


lacking would turn insurance to dust in 
a flash. As everyone knows, insurance 
has withstood all economic attacks and 
is stronger than ever today. Our record 
is one to be proud of and let’s keep it 
that way. 

some rather dis- 
We are 


“There is, however, 
concerting sniping at our heels. 
well aware of this. I refer to some of 
the Federal Government agencies that 
would bring the insurance business un- 
der their own administrative wings. I’ve 
heard some folks say that Federal regu- 
lation would be better than state regu- 
lation; in fact, some even today appear 
to be yearning for it. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth—Federal regu- 
lation would not mean a substitute of 
one regulatory body for our present 48. 


It would just add another—the state 
form of regulation would not disap- 
pear; I rather think we'd have all of 


our present 48 states acting as so-called 


partners with the Federal Government 
agency. 
“Those that favor Federal regulation 


as a substitute for state regulation base 
their plea on lack of uniformity. I savy 
that uniformity has little place in our 
business of insurance. I'm beginning to 
have an acute aversion to that word. 
Do we want uniformity to the extent 
that it destroys competition—strait- 





cifically, Mr. Price said: iackets our business? I think not; but 
“Let’s look at ourselves—we, in the that’s what Federal regulation will do, 
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HOLTON R. PRICE, JR. 
and unless we keep a close watch, that 
is what can happen even under state 
regulation. 
Would Stifle Competition 
“There are quite a few who believe 
that our rate regulatory acts provide 
the umbrella under which they can 
freeze rates—keep the status quo on 


coverage and thereby stifle competition. 
If we permit this to become an actuality, 


we're through and we've done a grave 
injustice to the people and industry of 
this country. Why—because then we'll 


really have a monopoly, but it won’t be 


the insurance industry’s monopoly, it 
will be run by one Federal agency in 
Washington. Public Law 15 isn’t such 


a bug-a-boo as we might be led to be- 
lieve. It merely offers—extends the 
hand—to the states to regulate the in- 
surance industry with the alternative 
of Federal regulation in event of the 
state’s failure to regulate. But it 
isn’t an umbrella—it isn’t an invitation 
to freeze any part of insurance. 

“A monopoly under industry or state 
is not blessed by Public Law 15. Neither 
does Public Law 15 tell us to enact addi- 
tional statutory restrictions, prohibitions 
and requirements—all such legislative 
enactments, affecting insurance, merely 
result in another restriction, a limitation 
or a compulsion tending towards freez- 
ing us in our tracks. Let us not forget 
that Public Law 15 was enacted by Con- 


so 


gress, primarily because Congress felt 
that the insuring public. our customers, 
were being take advantage of, ee 
ized, in one way or another, and the 

told us off in Public Law 15 to be care- 
ful, fair and truthful in all our dealings 
with our policyholders. I submit to you 


gentlemen here today that when we re- 
fuse to consider new ideas, new forms 
of coverage, new rating procedures or 


doctrines, and when we act to prevent 
others from doing so, we are violating 
the very spirit of our business. If we 
are unwilling to share the responsibili- 
ties of progress, just what contribution 
to the welfare of our country are we 


making ?” 
Treats Record of Producers 


As to the record of the producers, Mr 


Price said that producers must learn 
that fair and just dealings with policy- 
holders are not limited to talking thet 








companies into certain 

ments. Admittedly, he sa 

iustments of loss are justifiable ground 
for criticism and tend to strengthen 
the ihenid of those who yearn for Fed- 
eral intervention. As regards restraints 
of trade, he asked what about inequ- 
table sur-charges? “Do we really be- 
lieve—does our conscience teli us that 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Explore Defense Project Rate Plans; 
Agents Oppose Interstate Compacts 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 
24—The expected reinstatement of the 
comprehensive rating plan for national 
defense projects for the Army, Navy 
and Air Corps was the major item on 
the agenda of the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents at its 
board of directors’ meeting this morn- 
ing. 

With Wheaton A. Williams, Minne- 
apolis, chairman of the board of directors, 
presiding, discussion of this subject was 
opened up by Holton R. Price, Jr., St. 
Louis, president of the agents’ associa- 
tion. Participants included H. F. War- 


ner, Kansas City; E. B. Berkeley, 
Cleveland, and M. L. Taylor, Los An- 
geles. 


Procopio Named on Committee 
General sentiment of the meeting was 
that the National Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Agents should lose no 
time in appointing a special committee 
which wou'd join with similar commit- 
tees of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers and National 
Association of Insurance Brokers and 
would be ready to advise Government 
agencies and the companies of the pro- 
ducers’ viewpoints on reinstatement of 
the rating plan. President Price was in- 
structed to appoint this committee and 
his immediate reaction was to put on it 
Sam F. Procopio, executive assistant in 
his agency, W. D. Markham & Co., who 
served in World War II as chief of 
the Navy’s insurance department. 

The World War II comprehensive 
rating plan worked out all right, in Mr. 
Price’s opinion, and he would like to 
see it reactivated. However, he would 
like to have a higher fee for insurance 
advisors on the smaller defense jobs. 
His suggestion was that on such jobs 
the fee should be figured on the basis of 
100% instead of 50%, under the old 
plan. This would mean, he said, a fee 
of about 6% on the first $100,000 of pre- 
mium as against 2%. 

As a further suggestion, Mr. Price 
urged that insurance advisors be as- 
signed to foreign contracts, which was 
not generally the practice in the last 
war, and that the advisor should be a 
United States agent. He would go along 
on a smaler fee for such jobs but he 
was insistent that agents be in the pic- 
ture just as they were on all domestic 
jobs during World War II. 

Discuss Foreign Projects 

Mr. Price had support in his feeling 
that insurance advisors should not be 
required to visit the scene of the de- 
fense job every week or month (this 
varied according to the particular con- 
tract). If the job is set up properly, 
supervised by competent engineers and 
the work running smoothly, he saw no 
need for such frequent visits by the ad- 
visor. He handled 18 war project jobs 
in the last war. 

Mr. Warner, in urging that the asso- 
ciation act quickly in setting up its spe- 
cial committee, said: “We certainly 
don’t want to make a lot of money out 
of these defense jobs but we are en- 
titled to a break-even deal or a reason- 
able profit.” He declared that the agent 
is not in the same position as the fixed 
fee contractor on these projects inas- 
much as “we are not getting our ex- 
penses paid.” He advocated that under 
any new agreement, the advisor and the 
contractor should select the carrier. He 
and other participants joined with Mr. 
Price in the hope that mutuals would 
not be a disturbing factor. It was re- 
called that in World War II the mutuals 
wanted to eliminate insurance advisors 
from the picture. 

Mr. Taylor, who handled Canal Zone 


jobs in the last war, said that he oper- 
ated successfully and that it was not 
necessary to visit there every month. 
The companies had confidence in him 
and the contractors, he said. 

Mr. Berkeley posed the problem of 
what to do in Ohio where the monopo- 
listic compensation State Fund compli- 
cates the advisor’s position. His agency 
had to handle a World War II project 
defense job free because of that monop- 
oly. In response, Mr. Price said: “We 
appreciate that Ohio is one state which 
needs special consideration.” 

Leslie’s Letter Read 

A letter from William Leslie, gen- 
eral manager, National Bureau of Casu- 
alty Underwriters, and chairman of a 
recently set up committee of stock and 
mutual carriers to consider possible 
modification in the defense job rating 
plan, was read in part to the agents. 
Mr. Leslie felt that such modifications 
should be designed to recognize the 
following: 

The changed status of insurance un- 


der the SEUA decision and the exist- 
ence of rate regulatory legislation in 
practically all jurisdictions; the non- 


existence of uncontrolled individual risk 
rating and lack of redundancy in exist- 
ing manual rates; simplification of rating 
and audit procedures; elimination of as 
much paper work as possible, and clari- 
fication of various features of the plan 
adequately to protect the carriers and 
to avoid unnecessary differences of 
opinion with Government administra- 
tive agencies. 

Mr. Leslie indicated that any program 


WHEATON A. WILLIAMS 


submitted to the Army will be consid- 
ered jointly by the three service 
branches of the Government. It is also 
rumored that the Department of De- 
fense has been considering the subject 
and may establish a unit to set the 
insurance policy for the three service 
branches. 
View Interstate Compacts 

The other problem discussed at this 
morning’s meeting was interstate com- 
pacts into which the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners is now 
conducting an exploratory study. Ed- 
mund T. Delaney and Barkley Shaw, 


who are pinch hitting for Judge E. W. 


Sawyer, counsel of the association pre- 
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vented from attending because of illness 
presented background facts regarding 
such compacts. It was Mr. Delaney’s 
belief that the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case 
of Dyer v. Sima may have a great effect 
on interstate compacts in the insurance 
industry. “We will then know how far 
we can go on such contracts,” he said, 

Alfred J. Bohlinger, New York Super- 
intendent of Insurance, and Charles F. 
J. Harrington, Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner, also spoke on the advisability of 
interstate compacts. Admittedly, the 
state Insurance Departments are faced 
with problems in getting their work done 
properly, such as in examination of 
policy forms submitted by the companies, 
but Mr. Bohlinger did not think that 
interstate compacts are the solution. He 
favors the setting up of a central bu- 
reau of the NAIC to which the Insur- 
ance Departments could turn for as- 
sistance, particularly the smaller Depart- 
ments. 


Harrington on NAIC Views 


Commissioner Harrington, who is a 
member of the NAIC committee on in- 
terstate cooperation headed by Director 
3ernard R. Stone of Nebraska, declared: 
“We have explored many angles of in- 
terstate compacts but have not crystal- 
lized our thinking.” Both he and Mr. 
Bohlinger reminded the agents that the 
state regulatory laws were drawn up 
to permit cooperation between rating 
bureaus. 

Mr. Harrington saw no disposition on 
the part of the Commissioners to run 
the insurance business. “We are willing 
for it to run itself in the public interest,” 
he said. In his opinion, the Com- 
missioners are open minded on this and 
other subjects but realize that the new 
era of multiple line underwriting poses 
new problems, among them being in- 
dependent rate filings by companies. “If 
the industry is at odds on the pattern 
which may be suggested, it is hard to 
work out a solution, Mr. Harrington 
said, adding: “There is really a lot of 
work to be done on both sides.” Finally, 
he said that one of the chief difficulties 
in meeting the interstate problem is 
the lack of funds, a_ situation which 
handicaps Insurance Departments in 
their efforts to do a good job. 

It was the consensus of Sunday morn- 
ing’s meeting that the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Agents is op- 
posed to interstate compacts. 


Life Companies in Session 


At White Sulphur Springs 


When the casualty-surety people 
arrived at White Sulphur three other 
conventions were just finishing up. For 
a few hours it looked as though they 
would have the Greenbrier Hotel to 
themselves but then the vanguard of the 
Mutual Benefit H. & A. and United 
3enefit Life managers arrived. Their 
annual meeting got under way Mon- 
day, officialy being the Eastern Mana- 
gers Association of the Companion 
Companies. Under the Greenbriers 
smooth convention handling there were 
no conflicts of meeting rooms or social 
parties between the two associations. 





Dunham Wins President’s Cup 

Colonel Howard P. Dunham, Ameri- 
can Surety vice president and trustee, 
who is here with Mrs. Dunham, 1s Te- 
ceiving congratulations on his golfing 
prowess in winning the President's cup 
several weeks ago in the annual golf 
tournament of the Madison Beach 
(Conn.) Golf Club. Presentation was 
made at a luncheon following the tour- 
nament at which the toastmaster was 
John Schumann, president of General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. The Dunhams 
are old-time summer residents at Madi- 
son Beach. 
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Agents Pass Resolution to Lend Aid 
In Connection With Defense Projects 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 
%—This morning’s business meeting of 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents featured annual reports 
of officers and of Wheaton A. Williams 
as board of directors’ chairman; a fur- 
ther discussion of the comprehensive 
rating plan for defense projects; a stim- 
ulating address by Commissioner Har- 
rington of Massachusetts and friendly 
greetings from Col. George Middleton, 
president, National Association of In- 
surance Brokers, who expressed _ his 
pleasure over the fact that the national 
producer organizations are joining to- 
gether for exploratory study of the de- 
fense projects rating plan so as to be 
ready to submit insurance producer 
views to Washington defense agencies 


in advance of reinstatement of the 
program. 
President Price, who presided, an- 


nounced that the special committees of 
these associations will get together this 
coming Sunday in Chicago to map out 
a plan of action. At the recommenda- 
tion of Thomas W. Earls, newly elected 
vice president of NACSA, its special 
committee was given “on the spot” au- 
thority to act at Chicago for the asso- 
ciation. 
Defense Program Resolution 


The resolution which was adopted on 
subject of the defense program read as 
follows: 

“Whereas in the course of the present 
emergency various problems of insur- 
ance will arise in connection with war 
projects undertaken by the Department 
of Defense and the component units ot 
the armed services and whereas in the 
course of World War II members of 
this association took part in various 
plans and projects pertaining to insur- 
ance and were called upon from time 
to time for advice and consultation by 
Government officials and private con- 
tractors; now therefore, be it resolved 
that the proper officers of this asso- 
ciation are hereby authorized to coop- 
erate and work with the other producing 
organizations in offering the services of 
this association to the various pertinent 
Government agencies and departments, 


thereby assisting in solution of any 
problems pertaining to insurance.” 

Resolutions of sympathy and in 
tribute were also passed, memorizing 


the late William D. O’Gorman of New- 
ark who died a few weeks ago, and the 
late Lowery D. Finley of Norfolk, who 
died last April 13, and who was one 
of the original members of NACSA. 
Copies of these resolutions will be sent 
to their respective families “as an ex- 
pression of the association’s heartfelt 
sympathy in their bereavement.” Lyle 

McKown, Minneapolis and NACSA 
vice president, was resolutions com- 
mittee chairman. 


Will Meet in Houston 


Mid-year meeting of the association 
will be held in Houston next March, 
and an effort will be made to time it 
for about the same dates as the annual 
meeting of National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers which will also 
meet there. George W. Blossom, Jr., 
Chicago, submitted the Houston recom- 
mendation as mid-year meeting chair- 
man and it was adopted. .One of the 
hosts is certain to be A. D. Langham, 
NACSA director, who is a partner in 
a large Houston agency. 

In preparation for the busy months 
ahead the association strengthened its 
board of directors’ manpower by elec- 
tion this morning of eight new mem- 
bers. They are C. W. Olson, Jr., Chi- 





cago; William T. Smith, Louisville; T. 
E. Braniff, Dallas; Robert J. Noble, 
Wichita; Stanley Stults, Hightstown, 
N. J.; H. L. Farish, Oklahoma City; J. 
C. Griswold, New York City,;and Henry 
A. Brown, Greenville, S. C. 


Membership now stands at 417 of 
which 378 are paid. Finances are in 
healthy condition with bank balance 


at August 15, 1950 of $15,274. Robert E. 
Stitt, Chicago, secretary; Alice M. Foy, 
Chicago, treasurer, were commended for 
their conscientious work in the past 
year. Recognition was also given to J. 
Elliott Hannon, Cleveland, who re- 
ported as chairman of the auditing 
committee. 

Giving expression to its interest in 
insurance education the association 
voted (as it did a year ago) to con- 
tribute $500 to the American Institute 
for Property & Liability Underwriters. 

In addition to Col. Middleton, wel- 
come was extended this morning to C. 
W. Olson, Jr., Chicago, president, Na- 
tional Association of Surety Bond Pro- 
ducers, and J. V. Arthur, Winchester, 
Va., a member of the executive com- 
mittee of National Association of In- 
surance Agents. Many friends here of 
F. Albert Roloson, Baltimore, NACSA 
director, were glad to learn that he is 
convalescing nicely from a serious ill- 
ness. A letter from Mrs. Roloson, read 
by President Price, expressed apprecia- 
tion for flowers sent to him in the 
hospital by the association. 

Wheaton Williams and Holton Price 
opened up the discussion of the com- 
prehensive rating plan for defense proj- 


ects. Their thinking on the subject, re- 
flecting the attitude of NACSA, is that 
producer organizations should be given 
participation in the drawing up of the 
service advisory agreement contained in 
the new plan. Particularly the associa- 
tion will recommend an increase in the 
fee remuneration on defense jobs, espe- 
cially the smaller ones. 

’. H. Burras, Chicago, whose sage 
advice is always timely and pertinent, 
urged vigilance on the part of the spe- 
cial committee in seeing that no final 
action is taken by Washington defense 
authorities until agents and_ brokers 
have had an opportunity to express 
their views as to modification and im- 
provement of defense rating plan. 


Morton Jones on Obligations 


Morton Jones, Kansas City, cautioned 
that those planning to handle defense 
jobs should keep uppermost in mind 
that they must live up to their obliga- 
tions under service advisory contracts 
and demonstrate that they are earning 
their fees. “Thus, we will avoid criti- 
cism which was directed at some agents 
in World War II,” he stated. C. W. 


Olson hoped that competitive bidding 


between stock and mutual carriers 
would not be in the picture. 
Commissioner Harrington, who was 


the closing speaker, passed along the 
suggestion that “in whatever transpires 
when you go to Washington, keep in 
mind that the new defense projects 
rating plan must not be in conflict with 
provisions of Public Law 15 or the state 
regulatory laws.” 

Commissioner Harrington gave the 
agents a closeup of his guiding philoso- 
phy as a public official, and he practices 
what he preaches. He advised: “Don’t 
remain silent when you don’t agree with 
what’s happening in your business. 
Never compromise with principle. We 
get into trouble when we do. Always 
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remember there is no _ substitute for 
hard work. Always uphold the dignity 
and freedom of the individual. Put up 
a strong fight at all times against regi- 
mentation.” He closed by expressing 
personal sorrow over the death of Wil- 
liam D. O’Gorman for whom he had 
high regard. “Bill O’Gorman served on 
the multiple line underwriting commit- 
tee I appointed when president of the 
Commissioners’ association and he did 
an outstanding job,” he said. 





Decries Competition Stifling 


(Continued from Page 37) 

this is fair—is it honest and equitable ?” 

Mr. Price said producers seem to have 
a hard time reconciling themselves to 
the fact that insurance is interstate 
commerce, but producers have their re- 
strictions, some of the most vicious 
ones having been forced by them into 
enactment long before Public Law 15. 

“T refer,” he said, “to the counter- 
signature and state license laws. These 
were fought and bled for largely by the 
producers in the various states, appar- 
ently under the illusion that these state 
barriers, thus erected, were justified in 
order to conserve the insurance on busi- 
ness located within the individual state 
for the benefit of the resident producer 
within the state. In so many words, per- 
mit no out-of-state producer to handle 
any business within this state unless a 
bounty is paid in excessive license fees 
and either a large percentage or all of 
the commission. 


Calls Assumption Incorrect 


“IT submit to you that is not a cor- 
rect assumption. I further submit that 
these two conditions; namely, counter- 
signature fees and high license fees, are 
not in the public interest and repre- 
sent unwarranted high tribute assessed 
against the policyholder in the long run. 
Now, please let me clarify one point 
I have absolutely no criticism with the 
practice of paying for useful service. If 
my office is handling a national account, 
asks for and receives any service by an- 
other producer for a specific plant lo- 
cated in his vicinity, I expect to pay 
him well for his services. But I should 
not pay him one cent for merely coun- 
tersigning, unaccompanied by any other 
act of service. I even question the pres- 
ent method of splitting fees for useful 
service. I would prefer to negotiate with 
the other producer on a dollar and cents 
basis for services rendered. 

“If we, the producers, would only 
think straight and be true and honest 
with ourselves on just these two points, 
we would go a long way towards set- 
ting a high moral precedent for the in- 
dustry in general to follow.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Price said: 

“We, in this industry, have been and 
are pretty much divided in our opinions 
relative to our business. Thank the 
Lord for this! Without this healthy 
divergence, we'd all be in strait-jackets. 
3ut let’s not let selfishness enter into 
our negotiations. In all our negotiations 
with each other and with the Commis- 
sioners of the various states, let’s keep 
paramount in our _ negotiations the 
thoughts of true morality—truth. hon- 
esty and fidelity. Honorable dealing is 
not at an end. Men shall continue to 
live by the promises they make in this 
business of insurance.” 


APPROVES RATE REVISION 


Alfred J. Bohlinger, New York Super- 
intendent of Insurance, has approved 
the workmen’s compensation general 
rate revision filed by the Compensation 
Insurance Rating Board on behalf of 
its members, to become effective Octo- 


ber 1. This revision involves changes 
in rate level, classification relativity, 
loss and expense constants and mini- 


mum premiums. The effect of the 1950 
law amendments is reflected in the re- 
vised rate structure. 
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The Brewsters Make Hit 
At White Sulphur Banquet 


MRS. MILDRED BREWSTER 


White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 26—The 
joint convention banquet of the casualty- 
surety company men and general agents 
in session here proved to be the social 
high spot of the annual gathering. It 
was a big evening for the golf tourna- 
ment and horseshoe pitching tourna- 
ment prize winners. Likewise it was a 
big occasion for William Brewster, auto- 
mobile department head of the National 
3ureau of Casualty Underwriters, and 
his charming wife, Mildred Brewster. 
A lyric soprano of radio and concert 
stage fame, Mrs. Brewster rendered a 
selection of old popular songs, accom- 


panied by her husband who is a New 
York church organist. 
Donald Gage, a Ridgewood, N. J., 


who is the 
secretary- 


friend of Dewey Dorsett, 
International Association’s 
treasurer, joined with Mrs. Brewster in 
enhancing the evening’s enjoyment. Mr. 
Gage is one of the musical operatta 
stars at the Paper Mill Playhouse, Mill- 
burn, N. J., and has a fine tenor voice. 
In the duet which closed their end of 
the program Mrs. Brewster and Mr. 
Gage sang “You said something when 
you said you loved me,” from the 
Jerome Kern operetta, “Have a Heart.” 
Ralph H. Platts, International Asso- 
ciation’s president, was in his best form 
as the evening’s toastmaster. Frank R. 
3ell of Charleston, W. Va., a past presi- 
dent of the NAIA and long time mem- 
ber of the National Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Agents, presented the 
golf and horseshoe pitching prizes. 





DIETRICH GOES TO MILWAUKEE 


National of Hartford Group Appoints 
Him Casualty Special Agent in Wis- 
consin; Was in Agency Business 

E. H. Forkel, vice president of the 
National of Hartford Group, at Chicago, 
announces that Kenneth A. Dietrich has 
been appointed casualty special agent in 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Dietrich completed a course at the 
University of Wisconsin Extension 
School in 1936. He was employed by the 
Continental Casualty Co. as special agent 
from 1936 to 1950, when he entered the 
local agency business in Portage., Wis., 
remaining with them until joining the 
National Group. 


Mr. Dietrich will have his head- 
quarters in the Milwaukee service of- 
fice of the group. He will be associated 


with State Agents Mulcahy and Neuberg 
and Special Agents Lyons, Schaefer and 
Mielke. He will be under the immediate 
supervision of F. Frank Leali, resident 
manager of the United } National’ Ss west- 
ern department in Chicago. 
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states by proposals which amount to Confer New Jerse 
socialization of the insurance business. y 
Who can foretell when this hue and cry wi h 2 
will be taken up at the Federal level ? t as Risks 
Would Abolish Profit System FIRE 
LIFE N 

ree Es oe casuacty A. W. MARSHALL & CQ. Finding oftice 

There is still another chant in’ the BONDS . : . 111 John St., N.Y.c¢, 
air today. It follows a familiar line. We AUTO One of New Jersey's Leading General Agencies Tel. REctor 2.7647 
are told that in the preparations for na- INLAND 31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
tional defense, even on a limited scale, MARINE 
we cannot have ‘business as usual.’ If 
the authors of this philosophy mean We may accurately assume that we will 
that business must turn its efforts to be asked to fit our part of the program Mary Donlon Sees Spread 
national defense during the period of into a broad general plan of defense. Of Disability Benefits 
crisis, we can heartily agree with them. As a great and essential American in- 
3ut that isn’t what they want; their stitution, giving our best for the com- 
goal is abolition of the profit system. mon effort of survival, we shall respond, ADDRESSES ACCIDENT BOARDS 
Whether they know it or not, that is | am abundantly confident. 


“As regards the other side of the pro- 


the very core of the communist prin- 
gram, we will be on our own. In our 


ciple; that is the platform upon which 


Lenin built his dictatorship, because’ fight for the survival of the free enter- 
when the profit system is destroyed the prise system and our place in it, we 
state takes over. The cradle to the shall have to use to the fullest extent 
grave theory comes into its own, and the best tools and methods of sound 
the interval between is a life of chaos, public relations. The primary tool of 


degradation and misery. good public relations-is wise manage- 


“Follow the chain of all of these ment. I am sure we have -that, as wit- 
things and you will see that they lead ness our record over the last two tu- 
to a single hub—centralization; cen-  multuous decades. Coupled with this is 


wise salesmanship, and I am sure we 
have that, too. 

“Public education is the other pri- 
mary tool of good public relations. I 
have long believed that if we had 
started many years ago to educate the 
public about the captial stock insur- 


tralization of Government, of finance, of 
industry, of business, of labor, of educa- 
tion, of our very lives. Experience 
leaves us no choice but to believe that 
the social planners will leave nothing 
undone to accomplish their purposes un- 
der cover of the hysteria and sweat of 


planning for defense, and of war if it ance business, most of the problems that 
comes. It has become trite to say that plague us today never would have 
this is the crucial hour in the history of arisen. It is late, but not too late to 


tell the people the truth about our busi- 
ness; it is not too late to correct the 
wrong impressions that have resulted 


our country; we have seen so many of 
them. Perhaps, however, this is the vear 
that will decide whether America shall 


remain free and progressive or shall from neglect on our part and the un- 
become controlled and reactionary. truths that have been broadcast by 
“So IT say to you that we—in com- those who seek to socialize insurance. 


mon with all good Americans—have a ‘3 
big job ahead of us. We must and we 2. Not Afraid hes Tell Story 
will, without stint or qualification, do I am not afraid to tell our story 


to the public; I am proud of it—proud 
of the contributions we have made to 
that, of war itself, if we must shed our the building of this country, of the way 
blood again in defense of freedom. At We do business, of our responsiveness 
the same time, we must and we will do to public needs and necessities; proud 
whatever is necessary to prevent 1epe- Of how we have held the price line in 
tition of the mistakes of the past that the midst of run-away inflation, and 
have proved so bitterly costly in an proud of our integrity. I have faith, 
all-too-soon ftiture. We shall do every- too, in the American people. Given the 


our part again in meeting the needs of 
adequate national defense; and beyond 


thing humanly possible to be sure that facts, Iam not afraid what their deci- 
when the peace is won at last, it shall sion will be. 
find freedom secure and the American Here is a job that demands the best 


from all of us, producers and underwrit- 
ers alike. Here is a job that calls for 
cooperation, understanding, vigilance 
and firm decision. Here is a job upon 
which we shall not turn our backs. I 
am confident that in the presence of a 


way preserved. 
Will Fit Into Defense Program 
“It is one thing to talk about these 
things, but quite another to accomplish 
them. As regards doing our part in the 


program of national defense and win- common threat we shall stand upon 
ning any war that comes upon us, | en- common ground. I am confident that 
tertain no fears or doubts as to what this great industry. thus united, will do 


we shall do and how we shall do it. the job that is before it.” 
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Says Compensation Law Administrators 
Should Bring Their Knowledge to Bear 


on Future Program Development 


Forecasting the rapid spread of laws 
for a new social insurance to protect 
wage earners who become ill or are in- 
jured while away from their work, Mary 
Donlon, chairman of the New York 
State Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
addressed more than 300 delegates at- 
tending the annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Association of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards & Commissions at Mil- 
waukee, September 27. 

Miss Donlon, administrator of New 
York’s disability benefits law, told dele- 
gates that their experience of adminis- 
tering occupational disability programs, 
or workmen’s compensation, — should 
prove a valuable public asset in shap- 
ing legislation for this new type of so- 
cial insurance. Delegates represent 
workmen’s compensation administra- 
tions from practically every state and 
most of the Canadian provinces. 

“We who administer workmen’s com- 
pensation may, without fear of contra- 
diction, fairly assert that nowhere in 
the world is there any group of public 
officials as widely and soundy experi- 
enced as we are in the administration 
of disability social insurance,” Miss 
Donlon said. “We have been adminis- 
tering that kind of program for a long 
time. Our collective know-how in the 
field of disability insurance administra- 
tion is a valuable public asset, and we 
should be able to contribute a great deal 
to the sound development of new dis- 


ability benefit insurance programs. In 
the discussion of such benefits other 
public officials, inexperienced in dis- 
ability insurance administration, have 


claimed a role in the shaping of the 
new benefit programs. It is high time 
for us to speak up and to make the 
valuable contribution we have to offer. 

“If we accept the premise that non- 
occupational disability benefits programs 
are here to stay—and that other states 
will soon follow suit, now sees as in- 
evitable as that the sun will rise to- 
morrow—it is clearly up to us to bring 
our experience to bear on the problem 
of evaluating the several types of pro- 
grams and all relevant data, as a guide 
in the sound development of future pro- 
grams. 

Discussing cash sickness laws in op- 
eration in Rhode Island, California, New 
Jersey and New York, Miss Donlon went 
into detail about the New York dis- 
ability benefits law and discussed such 
basic questions as whether there 1s 
sound reason for excluding insurance 
and self-insurance, by providing bene- 
fits through government monopoly; 
whether it is sounder to finance the 
program by payroll tax or by insurance 
premiums; how the cost of providing 
benefits should be borne; whether it is 
desirable to fix benefits at a level statu- 
tory rate, or to encourage variations 
around a_ statutory benefit formula; 
and, among other questions, how far a 
new law should go in recognizing an 
preserving existing plans that are al- 
ready effective. 
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Ellis H. Carson Talks 
On Insurance Absolutes 


TALKS AT FRATERNAL CONGRESS 


Gives Rules for Differentiating Insur- 
ance From a Gamble; Stresses Prin- 
ciples of Indemnity and Trusteeship 
Talking on the subject “Insurance Ab- 
colutes in an Uncertain World,” Ellis H. 
Carson, president of National Surety 
Corp., emphasized the need for refer- 
ence to the Declaration of Independence 
“f we are to realize the absurdity of 
a dictatorship of the proletariat claim- 
ing for itself to be a free democracy 
enjoying the fullest fruits of liberty,” in 
an address before the annual conven- 
tion of the National Fraternal Congress 
of America in New York City, Septem- 


ber 28. " ' 
Said Mr. Carson: “At times we shy 
away from definitions. Now, however, 


we are becoming more impressed with 
the urgency to express ourselves pre- 
cisely on the things we hold dear and 
concerning those principles which lie at 
the very foundation of our way of life. 

For ex: ample, we heard recently 
of an editorial in a Soviet Army news- 
paper which asserted that the elections 
to be held on October 15 in the Soviet 

Zone ‘will be the most free Germany 
has ever had.’ By free it was meant 
that they were to be free from con- 
test.” 

Notes Students’ Seminars 

Mr. Carson noted a series of students’ 
seminars to be conducted in our coun- 
try for the purpose of giving the stu- 
dents a framework of reference in eco- 
nomics against which they can judge the 
statements of their professors. 

he uncertainty of our times largely 
results from confusion in the areas of 
thought and ideas,’ Mr. Carson said. 
He enumerated basic principles of insur- 
ance operation, placing first the law of 
averages or large numbers. He cited 
the importance of selection of risks. He 
warned against the risks adherent in 
adverse selection against the companies. 
He said: “It is axiomatic that the good 
or better risks have to be sought out 
and sold.” Citing the longer life of 
annuitants and the poor history of 
the disability income cl. ause in life poli- 
cies, Mr. Carson said: “It appears that 
policyholders and beneficiaries have an 
almost uncanny intuition as to how long 
they will live and this intuition results 
in selection against the company.” 
Differentiates Insurance From a Gamble 

Mr. Carson gave four rules for dif- 
ferentiating insurance from a gamble. 
These follow: 

“Insurable interest in the subject mat- 
ter of insurance is essential to a policy, 
whereas neither party need have any 
kind of interest in a wager except that 
conferred by the making of the wager 
itself, 

“The insured expects the policy to pro- 
tect him against loss. In a wager either 


party may win or lose, but which one 
it is is not apparent until after the 
event. 


“Insurance is concerned with the 
granting of indemnity, whereas a wager 
enables the winning party to make a 
profit out of the transaction. 

“An i insurance policy is legally enforc- 
able at law.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Carson emphasized 
the principle of indemnity and the prin- 
ciple of trusteeship. He said: “A de- 
tached observer might be surprised to 
note that a business of such proportions 


a ours can render the high type of 
service which we, with some modesty, 
claim to be the characteristic of our 


efforts. It is my submission that this 
IS so because we hold today to such 
Principles as we have been discussing.” 





INTRODUCES FAMILY COVENANT 
The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, has forwarded to ap- 
Proximately 5,000 agents of the company 


throughout the country a “family cove- 
nant,” designed to reduce traffic acci- 
dents through securing family pledges 


to drive s; afely. 


Ranni Organization Takes at 
Larger Quarters in Miami 





Left to right: 
vice 


executive 
Miami; 


tion, Inc. 


“The Ranni 
Miami,’ 
Mayor of Miami, 
the officers on 
quarters at 345 


ing with 
farth, 


this week. 
Accepting 


Donald J. Wellenkamp, 


president, 
companies; William Wolfarth, Mayor of 
Leonard G. Hutton, secretary- ;,,- 
teasurer the James G. Ranni Organiza- 


organizations 
said 


on behalf of James G. Ranni, was Don- 
Wellenkamp, executive vice 
president of the two Ranni companies 
in Miami. 

Although only five months old, the 
Ranni Agency, Inc., representing the 
Manhattan Life in Miami, led the com- 
pany ’s entire field force in paid produc- 
tion in the month of August, according 
to Mr. Ranni, president. Mr. Ranni is 
also general agent for the Manhattan 
Life in New York, and president of 
the James G. Ranni Organization, 
representing the accident and health 
department of the Continental Casualty 
Co. in Miami. 

The new quarters are completely air- 
conditioned and provide almost three 
times the floor space previou:ly occu- 
pied. The offices are on the street level 
for the convenience of policvholder 
and brokers, and there are ample park- 
ing facilities. 

“As more industries move to Miami, 
there will be increasing opportunities 
service on the part of insurance 
companies,” said Mayor Wolfarth. who 
is, himself, a substantial policyholder 
of the Manhattan Life. 


MINIMUM BENEFITS DRAFT MADE 


The California Insurance Department 


the Ranni 





are grow- 
William Wol- 


congratulating 


moving to new, larger staff has completed the final draft of 
Northeast 2nd Avenue — ;yegu'ations under the state’s minimum 
benefits law, and submitted it to Insur- 

mayor's best wishes ance Commissioner Wallace K. Downey. 











agents represent AMICO.. 






represents 


SALES STABILITY 


AMICO’s sound insurance protection and dividend- 
paying policies help AMICO representatives 


hold business, maintain renewals and cut credit losses. 


Amico agents keep their clients on the books year 
after year because their clients are satisfied 
customers . . . staying with the agent, placing additional 


lines with him and referring their friends to him. 


James $. Kemp, chakman A. 6. Kemper, president. Sheridan Quad at Lawrence Aor - Chcage 48 


. 








Stott on Socialistic 
Federal Health Program 


SPEAKS AT TROY N. Y. MEETING 


Asks Agents to Support Competitive 
System of Private Enterprise by Of- 
fering Ultimate in Service to Public 


A charge that the United States Gov- 
ernment is trying to force socialized 
medicine on the nation was made in 
Troy, N. Y. by John C. Stott, former 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, September 15. 

Mr. Stott spoke before more than 
100 insurance men from five northeast- 
ern New York counties at the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents’ 
regional conference dinner at the 
Hendrick Hudson Hotel. 

Appealing to insurance men to oppose 
the Federal administration’s health plan 


and “other socialistic measures,” Mr. 
Stott said that the move for national 
health insurance “did not come from 


the people to» the Government in the 

traditional American way, it came from 

the Government to the people in the 
traditional socialist way.” 

Insurance Exemplifies Private 

Enterprise 

Mr. Stott told the gathering that the 

competitive system of private enterprise 

1s “exemplified in the business of insur- 


ance.” He asked the insurance men to 
support the system by providing the 
public with the “ultimate in service, 


stability and protection.” 
Striking a note of optimism, 
declared that the country “is 


Mr. Stott 
moving 


into an era where there will be un- 
l'mited opportunities for individuals in 
our business to perfect our service to 


the insurance buying public.” 

Robert R. Williams of Cohoes acted 
as toastmaster at the dinner and intro- 
duced Mr. Stott. The Troy Underwriters 
Association _ host at the conference 
and Walter Love was general chair- 
man in Die of arrangements for the 
event. 

Hold Panel Discussion 


At the afternoon session a panel dis- 
cussion was conducted on the subject of 
gency management. Participating in the 
discussion were: Mr. Stott; Joseph A. 
Newmann, Jamaica, president of the 
state association; Clarence R. Rauter, 
New York City, director of education 
and research for the National Associa- 
tion of Jnsurance Agents; Arthur L. 
Schwab, Staten Island, chairman of the 
state association’s membership commit- 
tee and Walter F. Brooks, Deputy State 
Superintendent of Insurance. 





INCREASES TRUCK COVERAGE 


North Carolina Raises Motor Truck In- 
surance for Total Fatalities in an 
Accident From $10,000 to $50,000 
The North Carolina State Utilities 
Commission has increased the amount 
of insurance motor freight carriers are 
required to carry for the protection of 
the public against accidental death, in- 

jury or property damage. 

Whereas the carriers for many years 
have been required to file certificates of 
their insurance before they could op- 
erate, the requirement called for as mucl 
as $5,000 of insurance against the deat! 
of one person, in a single ecient in- 
volving a single piece of the carrier’ 
equipment; $10,000 insurance as the 
maximum amount to be paid for all 
persons killed in such an lent 
$1,000 for property damage 

Under the new regulatior rding 
to B. M. Glover, director motar 
freight transportations, the amount 





death of a single pers 
the same but the coverag 
fatalities in an accident w s 
$50,000 and property damage was ratst 
to $5,000 

The new requirements will be effective 
October 1. Mr. Glover an ced tha 
his office is mailing certification forms 


to 550 carriers 
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Hoosier’s Gen’l Agents 
Elect Ford President 


HOLD 3-DAY ANNUAL MEETING 


Confer in Indianapolis With Home 
Office People; Sound Position of Co. 
and Its Modern Policies Stressed 

Keynote of the fourth annual conven- 
tion of general agents of the Hoosier 
Casualty in Indianapolis on September 
13-15 was the importance of doing an 
increasingly better job for the public by 


the company and its representatives in 
view of the trend toward socialism 1n 
this country and the attempts being 


made to persuade the people that their 
need for disability and hospitalization 
insurance can best be met by govern- 
ment systems at state and Federal levels 
instead of by private companies. 


Welcomed by V. M. Ray, president of 
the Hoosier, the general agents were 
treated to a three-day session of stimu- 


lating talks, highspotted by Edward H. 
O’Connor’s banquet address on “Wake- 
up! It’s Later Than You Think.” He 
is managing director of the Insurance 
Economics Society of America. 

The General Agents Association in its 
executive session elected William Ford 
of Newark, state general agent of the 
company in New Jersey, as president. 
He succeeds Loren J. Erlsten of Can- 
ton, O., who served as chairman at the 
opening luncheon of the meeting. The 
new vice president is Harold J. Plack 
of Peoria, Ill, and new secretary- 
trasurer is Edward L. Snead of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. John A. VanderWeif of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was elected to the 
executive board. 

O’Connor’s Banquet Address 

Ciose to 65 general agents, their 
wives and home office representatives 
attended the annual banquet September 
14 at which Frank J. Viehmann, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Indiana, was a 
special guest. In a stirring address Mr. 
O’Connor urged the Hoosier Casualty 
people to become vitally aware of and 
concerned about the advances. being 
made toward socialistic state through 
increased taxation, the propagation of 
pseudo-liberalism, legislation advocating 
government-controlled systems of insur- 
ance, and the appalling apathy of the 
American people. Mr. O’Connor _la- 
mented that their precious heritage of 
liberty “is being surrendered bit by bit 
because they do not properly evaluate 
what is happening.” 

He hammered home that 
reason to fear Communism as such than 
there is to be alarmed about the in- 
difference and the lack of action against 
the forces which have as their ultimate 
objective the destruction of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

First business session of the meeting 
was conducted by General Agent Plack. 
Lead-off speaker was A. J. Wrege, sec- 
cretary-treasurer of the company, who 
was followed by Edward Acree, chief 
accountant. Mr. Acree, stressing the 
highly solvent condition of the Hoosier 
Casualty, gave a visual presentation of 
the company’s financial position through 
the use of charts and graphs. The gen- 
eral agents were impressed with the fact 


there is less 


that the company’s high ratio of sur- 
plus to liabilities backs up its ability 
and intent to pay promptly and in full 


all legitimate claims. 
Department Heads Give Talks 

C. Norman Green, 
health and accident department, 


manager of the 
spoke 


on “The Company Outlook,” emphasiz- 
ing the Hoosier’s aim to provide its 
representatives with disability and hos- 
pital policies which express the most 
modern concept of that type of insur- 
ance. The company’s portfolio of true 
group, franchise group and _ special 
group coverages, including the newly 
designed “Baby Group” policies, was ex- 
plained by Charles E. Ray, assistant 


er of that department, who is in 
charge of group insurance operations. 
E. K. Jakad, supervisor of A. & H. 


underwriting, discussed various under- 


manag 
1 


WILLIAM FORD 


writing problems and gave the general 
agents a detailed explanation of home 
office underwriting procedure. 

“Claims” were covered by Harold 
Moore, supervisor of the health and ac- 
cident claim department, and his re- 
marks revealed to the general agents 
not only the home office routine of 
processing claims, but the importance of 
proper claim handling from the stand- 
point of their public relations value. 

The visiting ladies were entertained 
at the home of Mrs. V. M. Ray, wife of 
the president, her assistant hostesses be- 
ing Mrs. Charles E. Ray and Mrs. 
Harold A. Moore. Later the ladies 
attended a dinner in their honor at the 
Meridian Hills Country Club. 

The Marott Hotel, convention head- 
quarters, was the scene of a stag cock- 
tail party and dinner for the general 
agents and home office representatives. 
The entertainment feature of the eve- 
ning was the Foster Hall Quartet—four 
outstanding negro singers who are spon- 
sored by J. K. Lilly of Eli Lilly & Co., 
the nationally known pharmaceutical 
laboratories. Mr. Lilly maintains on his 
country estate a museum known as 
Foster Hall in which are kept the orig- 
inal Stephen Foster manuscripts and 
other momentos of Foster’s life. 

The annual meeting was climaxed by 
a business session on the closing day de- 
voted to round table discussions under 
Edward L. Smead’s chairmanship. Newly 
elected President Ford spoke on “Re- 
cruiting New Producers”; William lL. 
Gallogly, general agent at Dubuque, Ia., 
discussed “Aids to Production,” and L. 
A. McKinnon of McKinnon & Mooney, 
general agents at Flint, Mich., gave the 
closing address on “What the Associa- 
tion Means to You.” 


Appoints Starr Northrop 

Penn Mutual Life has appointed 
Starr Northrop general agent at Den- 
ver. He succeeds C. E. Eddleblute and 
Everett C. Miller who resigned as 
general agents in order to devote their 
time to personal production. 

Mr. Northrop, a native of Utah, was 
graduated cum laude from Stanford 
University, afterwards studying at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. Before coming into 
life insurance he was a buyer for stores 
in Long Beach and Wichita. He is a 
World War II Navy veteran. 





Home Indemnity Changes 


Richard W. Decker has been made 
assistant manager of the Home Indem- 
nity’s San Francisco office, effective 
immediately. Mr. Decker, a graduate 
of Stanford University, joined the 
Home’s San Francisco office in 1933 
and was made a special agent there 
in 1938. 

The transfer of H. Caywood Hall 
from the Home Indemnity to the Home 
Insurance Co. is also announced. Mr. 
Hall will serve as a special agent with 
the Home in Los Angeles. 





F. C. Buse Observing 40 Years in 
Liability Field; With Aetna C. & §, 


Frederick C. Buse, agency super- 
visor in the agency and _ brokerage 
department of Aetna Casualty & Sure- 
ty and well known among leading 
New York insurance brokerage offices, 
will observe his 40th anniversary in the 
liability insurance end of the business 
on October 8. This will be Mr. Buse’s 
most important milestone to date. 

For the past 27 years he has been 
connected with the Aetna organization 
at its William Street office, his initial 
post being as a special agent and then 


as assistant superintendent in his pres- 
ent department. He has capably held 
the position of agency supervisor since 


1946, maintaining a high quality of 
production. 

Born in Newtown, L. I., Mr. Buse 
attended local schools and finished up 
with a business school course. His 
first insurance connection was with 
the Travelers in the capacity of file 


boy in the liability ee ae de- 
partment of its New York branch 
office. That was in 1910 when lia- 
bility insurance was just emerging 
from its infancy. Mr. Buse’s greatest 
satisfaction in his early years with 
the company was to help in the prepa- 
ration of a countrywide manual of 
rules and rates for liability insurance. 
He worked on it with A. M. Payne, 
then superintendent of casualty under- 
writing in the Traveler’s New York 
branch who was his first boss. Mr. 
Payne retired some years ago after 
many years of useful service to the 
organization. 

After World War I service—he was 
discharged with rank of lieutenant— 
Mr. Buse returned to the Travelers and 
for two years he did field supervisory 
work in the state of Michigan with 
headquarters in Detroit. He resigned 
to join the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
in 1923. 


Throughout his career Mr. Buse has 





FREDERICK C, BUSE 


been active in insurance educational 
work. He has given many lectures on 
casualty insurance subjects, speaking 
before such groups as the Insurance 
Woman’s Club of Staten Island on “57 
Varieties of Insurance and How to 
Develop Them” and before the Insur- 
ance Society Forum Club on “Duties 
and Qualifications of a Special Agent.” 
He has also written articles on this 
subject. 

* Upon his 25th anniversary with the 
Aetna C. & S. in October, 1948, Mr. 
Buse was given a luncheon and J. E. 
Lewis, Aetna’s vice president, paid trib- 
ute to “the loyal and efficient manner” 
in which he had performed his duties 
over the years. The good will of 
leading insurance brokers and that of 
agents in the suburban territory are the 
source of keenest pleasure to Mr. Buse. 





Hansen Casualty Actuary 
Of New England Casualty 


FRED HANSEN 


The New England Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., a member of the Springfield 
Group of Insurance Companies, Spring- 
field, Mass., ann@hinces the. appoint- 
ment of Fred Hansen as its casualty 
actuary. 

Mr. Hansen, a native of Union City, 
N. J., was graduated from New York 











University, receiving his B.A. degree. 
He is a member of the Association of 
Accountants & Statisticians. 

Mr. Hansen began his insurance 
career in 1937 with the Globe Indem- 
nity Co. From 1942 to 1945 he was 
associated with the United States Casu- 
alty Co., doing rating work in its lia- 
bility department. In 1945 he joined 
National Surety Corp. as superintend- 
ent of its experience and rating division. 


C. H. FULTON IN NEW POST 





Joins American Casualty’s Pittsburgh 

Office as Fidelity and Surety Man- 

ager; Will Spend Time in Field 

The American Casualty Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., has appointed Charles H. 
Fulton as manager of the fidelity and 
surety department of the Pittsburgh 
branch office, of which M. H. Hankey 
is resident manager. 

A graduate of Pittsburgh University, 
Mr. Fulton entered the insurance pro- 
fession in 1937. For the past nine years, 
he served as assistant manager of Con- 
tinental Casualty’s Pittsburgh fidelity 
and surety department where his duties 
included both underwriting and pro- 
duction work. : 

In his new position with American 
Casualty, Mr. Fulton will spend most 
of his time in the field, personally as- 
sisting agents in the development 0 
fidelity and surety business. 





AMERICAN F. & C. DIVIDEND 

A quarterly dividend of 15 cents 4 
share, payable October 10 to common 
stockholders of record September 30, has 
been announced by the American 
Fidelity & Casualty. 
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Kipp Appraises 


Sees Major Problems in Increased Competition Due to New 


Companies in Field and Desire for Business, Need for 


New Forms of Coverage, Inflation and 


Possible Depression 


Kipp, Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America, chairman of the 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 


writers, in his address before the open- 
ing session of the annual convention at 
Skytop, Pa., September 25, reviewed the 
history of the accident and health busi- 
ness since the turn of the century and 
made an appraisal of present conditions 
and future expectations. 

Referring to the improved loss ratio 
of recent years, resulting principally 
from high employment, Mr. Kipp said 
he sensed a tendency toward increased 
loss ratios now, attributable to the fall- 
ing off of the high employment peak, 
the increase of medical facilities since 
the cessation of the war and in the 
cost of those facilities and to the broad- 
ening of policy coverages. As to the 
present situation, Mr. Kipp said: 

Disregard Fundamental Laws 


“We are 
tendency to 


complacent. There is a 
disregard the fundamental 


underwriting laws. Manual classifica- 
tions are rather loosely assigned. Lim- 
its of insurance have been increased, 


with jumbo lines appearing in growing 
numbers. Large weekly indemnity is 
issued to the young and immature 
whose future is speculative. Low limits 
of blanket medical are written with 
high limits of death and dismemberment 
and weekly indemnity, truly a method 
of rate cutting. 

“Many of these things while not 
costly now, may live to haunt us as 
they have a permanency which may 
well cause serious losses in time of 
stress.” 

As to the future, Mr. Kipp said that 
the first problem is that of increased 
competition due to the two factors of 
new companies and desire for business, 
the second problem is the need for new 
forms of cove rage, the third is inflation 
and the fourth is a depression. 

“The passage of multiple line under- 
writing laws has brought a number of 
fire and other types of companies into 
the casualty business,” Mr. Kipp said. 
“Others will follow. Life companies are 
also showing great interest and many 
will enter the field. The question here 
is whether the new companies will fol- 
low conservative lines or whether in 
order to quickly gain a position in the 
business they will increase benefits, re- 
duce rates, or both. Will the years 1910 
to 1920 be repeated? Will we all be 
compelled to follow to protect our 
business ? 


Fears Unbridled Competition 


“It would be folly to believe that no 

one will yield to the temptation, par- 
ticularly when it is backed by pressure 
Irom agents, production departments, 
and even from executives. Are we in 
the mood for unbridled competition ? 
“Will the combination of new compa- 
nes and the temptation to increase 
volume on the part of existing under- 
writers bring a repetition of the 1920's 
There is food for thought and reason 
for concern. 

“The second problem concerns the 
need for new covers, such as the so- 
called catastrophic medical form, sound 
health insurance for the industrial 
worker, coverage for hazardous occupa- 
tions, substandard risks and many 
others. Certainly these are desirable 
objectives and it is imperative that they 
be solved. The question is whether the 
tating and underwriting will be on a 


sound basis and whether production can 
be controlled. Certainly it would be a 
serious mistake to plunge recklessly 
into these new fields, to develop volume 
before testing the adequacy of rates 
and the hazards of coverage. 

“The third problem is that of inflation. 
The theory that, the dollar value hav- 
ing been reduced, it is safe to write and 
participate in larger limits, is gaining 
much headway. It is evidenced by the 
increasing number of jumbo lines and 
the writing of large weekly indemnity 
for young men whose future is not yet 
assured. 

“Perhaps some leeway is_ possible 
here, but can we disregard the fact that 
an cane of $100, $200, $250 per week, 
tax free, would be highly desirable to 
many people even though much below 
present earnings? Is not the need for 
caution indicated in the acceptance of 
this appealing theory ? 

“The fourth problem is that of a de- 
pression. Can we proceed on the theory 
that there will never be another 1929? 
Can anyone predict when one will oc- 





W. E. KIPP 


cur? Is it not absolutely necessary that 
we take such a condition into our plan- 
ning and thinking? How will it affect 
us? Let me describe what happened in 
the 1929 depression as I remember it. 
“First a wave of suicides; many of 


Present And Future 


them planned on a basis which would 
return the greatest amount to those 
left behind. There was evidence that 


many hours were spent reviewing insur- 
ance policies with that in mind. If the 
return was insufficient, effort was made 
to purchase additional coverage at the 
lowest cost—accident insurance furnish- 
ing the answer. 


Claim Frequency Was Devastating 


“Then came the steady and devastat- 
ing claim frequency. Excessive and non- 
meritorious claims were trequent and 


malingering was common. The effect of 
these claims in themselves was to raise 
loss ratios beyond the break-even point. 

“Then came the life indemnity claims, 
mainly from those who had _ suffered 
serious injuries and were unable to face 
the prospect of return to work under 
adverse economic conditions. 

“Large death indemnities 
suicide claims. Reduced 
enced claim frequency. Fear of resum- 
ing work under adverse conditions and 
the attractiveness of tax free, steady 
weekly indemnity checks brought on 
life indemnity claims. Claims of these 
types cannot be averted in times of 
economic distress and their severity is 
equalled by the severity of the distress. 


produced 
incomes influ- 


Here I do not ask a question but say 
flatly that you cannot in your under- 
writing disregard the probability that 


sooner or later you will have to account 
for the results of a depression.” 





Weaver Discusses Fieldman’s Angle; 
Day Considers Claim Man’s Viewpoint 


Alvin Weaver, Jr., Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Co., discussed accident and 
health insurance from the fieldman’s 
viewpoint, while Godfrey Day, Connec- 
ticut General Life Insurance Co., dis- 
cussed the subject from the claim man’s 
point of view, at the opening session of 
the Bureau of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters’ convention at Skytop, Pa., 
September 25. 

Mr. Weaver praised the policy 
erages offered by the accident and 
health companies, particularly the fuli 
medical reimbursement coverage which 
he called “the finest improvement in the 
business during my time.” He also 
commended the broadened aviation cov- 
erage written by most of the compa- 
nies but suggested that it be embodied 
into the new contracts, thus eliminating 
the necessity for an aviation extension 


coVv- 


rider. 
Asking why more companies do not 
issue a non-cancellable accident con- 


tract to age 60 or 65, Mr. Weaver said: 
“It would give us an extra tool in our 
kit and it would be an answer to those 
who demand such a contract and would 
undoubtedly be in keeping with the 
thinking of a certain faction of the pub- 
he.” 

Discusses Occupational Classifications 

Speaking of the problems of the agent 
in using the occupational classifications’ 
manual, Mr. Weaver said: 

“The determination of 
class for a prospect is by far the great- 
est problem for producers. Unfortu- 
nately the companies have not been too 


the proper 


flexible in their interpretation of this 
matter. I do not say this critically, but 
it is true. I suppose this has been nec- 


essary as the business has developed, 
and more statistical data compiled, but 
the producer is left more confused. To 
see the field man leaf from ‘lumber’ to 
‘clerk’ to ‘salesman’ endeavoring to find 
a proper classification for a lumber 
salesman, is something to behold! Does 


it not finally resolve itself to underwrit- 
ing the producer? 

“The experienced fieldmen are en- 
deavoring to obtain for the company the 
proper premium for the exposure in- 
volved and properly due the job. We 
are not all unscrupulous. What’s good 
for us is good for the company and vice 
versa. If a particular producer is doing 
a comprehensive job for his company, 
you know who they are, and he isn’t 
out of line too much or too often, has 
a clean class of business with a good 
loss ratio, you should go along with 
him. 

“The inexperienced agent 
trained by the company ‘special’ for 
some time before he goes out on his 
own. This hurdle of classification is the 
one stumbling block that has discour- 
aged more potentially good accident 
producers than any two other compli- 
cated phases of the business. li you 
gentlemen could find some way to sim- 
plify this matter, I am sure beyond a 
doubt you could increase your writings 
50%.” 

Another Obstacle for the Fieldman 

Mr. Weaver also discussed the prob- 
lems of the agent surrounding the in- 
crease at premium at the later ages. 
“True, it applies only on the principal 
sum, but it creates another obstacle for 
the fieldman. We attempt to explain the 
reason to the insured, who has prob- 
ably forgotten about the increase during 
the passing years, and then at 66 and 
each year thereafter, so long as the in- 
sured continues his policy, we have to 
complete a certificate of good health.” 


should be 


In concluding, the speaker stated 
“Frankly, now that I have criticized 
many phases of our business, I must 


admit there is not so much the matter 
with the way you run this business. 
Nothing is B soisaiy and never will be. I 
have given you some rather small 
wrinkles which I believe, if ironed out, 
would aid the fieldman in selling your 





Pennsylvania Commissioner 


Greets Delegates to Skytop 


ARTEMAS C. LESLIE 


Insurance Commissioner Artemas C 
Leslie of Pennsylvania, ore delivered 
the address of welcome before the 
nual meeting of the Bureau of Accident 
& Health Underwriters at Skytop, Pa., 
September 25, was accompanied to the 
convention by Deputy Commissioner 
Ralph H. Alexander. 








wares. This business must be s 

we must create a desire for our poli- 
cies by showing the prospect a dennite 
need for it and I don't 
bearing, high pressure 
the business is sold and i 
tiously watched and in 


mean an over- 
tashion \tter 
is conscien- 


event of a ciaimm, 
} 


the insured is treated courteously, the 
business just stays on the books. It 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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Merle J. Thompson Highspots Work of 
14 Underwriting Subcommittees 


Merle J. Thompson, A. 


interesting picture of coordinated committee 


& H. manager of Standard Accident, presented an 


activity when he reported to the 


Bureau of Accident & Health Underwriters at Skytop, Pa., this week as chairman 
of the underwriting committee. Mr. Thompson explained that the activities of that 
committee have continued to center in 14 subcommittees. The procedure followed 
is that the subcommittees report to the main committee, or to its chairman, either 
for further instructions or for making interim reports or final reports of their 
respective assignments. Then, as the final reports are completed, the conclusions 
are transmitted to member companies through bureau bulletins or through the me- 
dium of educational seminars. Those attending the bureau’s meeting were given the 
following summary of subcommittee activity as presented by Chairman Thompson: 


Templeman, Burns, Parker, Corby 


Policy Language—F. L. Templeman, 
Maryland Casualty, chairman—This sub- 
committee reviews any matters referred 
to it pertaining to policy language and 
develops advisory wording when _ indi- 
cated. Examples of its work are the 
advisory rider forms in connection with 
the Michigan requirement involving a 
time limit for certain defenses, and a 
similar requirement for the state of 
Virginia. Both of these matters were 
handled by bureau bulletins. 

Hospital Insurance—P. J. Burns, Royal 
Indemnity, chairman—This subcommit- 
tee has before it a reconsideration of 
its original study of hospital expense 
made in 1949 and consideration of hos- 
pital admission plans at the level of 
individual and family policies. It will 
be some time before this can be com- 
pleted and up-to-date reports made. 

Family Expense—Gerald S. Parker, 
Preferred Accident, chairman—This sub- 
committee has brought up to date in- 
formation on state requirements for 
filing, which information has _ been 
transmitted to the members by bulletin. 

Dependents Rider—F. T. Corby, Home 
Indemnity, chairman—This subcommit- 
tee is presently bringing up to date the 
filing requirements of a new rider to 
determine the present state require- 
ments. As soon as this information is 
available it will likewise be released in 
a bureau bulletin. 


Atwood, Graham and Hills 


Aviation—Kimball C. Atwood, Jr., 
Preferred Accident, chairman—This sub- 
committee continues its study of the 
experience on aviation coverage, and 
has recently brought its information up- 
to-date by bureau bulletin. 

Franchise Insurance—H. L. Graham, 
Manufacturers Casualty, chairman—This 
subcommittee continues to keep abreast 
of the special problems in connection 
with franchise insurance, and as any 
material is developed it will be released 
in bureau bulletin form. 

Compilation of Bureau Data—Ray L. 
Hills, Great American Indemnity chair- 
man—The governing committee had 
charged the underwriting committee with 
the problem of reviewing existing avail- 
able information which has accumulated 
from time to time through the bureau in 
the form of papers presented at seminars, 
forums, annual meetings and_ similar 
reports. The purpose of such review 
was to consider the compilation of this 
data for purposes of easy reference, 
and the possibility of developing this 
material in such a manner that it could 
be added to and kept up to date in 
future years. 

Accordingly, this subcommittee was 
established for the purpose of under- 
taking this study. The work of this sub- 
committee is progressing although it is, 
of necessity, slow. The subcommittee is 
working in cooperation with bureau 
headquarters to compile the various ma- 
terial. It is expected that some months 
will be required to complete this task 
and prepare a report for consideration. 

Application Forms—Ray L. Hills, 
Great American Indemnity, chairman— 
It had been felt for some time that a 





summarization of various types of ap- 
plication forms would be helpful to 
member companies. With this in mind 
Mr. Hills undertook such a study which 
resulted in a comprehensive analysis, 
completed a few months ago, and re- 
leased by bureau bulletin. Much time 
and effort was involved in that study. 
This subcommittee will continue its ac- 
tivity with periodic review and recheck 
at some future date. 

Health Insurance—Gerald S. Parker, 
Preferred Accident, chairman—Recog- 
nizing the need for a complete study 
of health insurance as written by vari- 
ous types of companies, to the end that 
more individuals might be covered by 
individual policies of health insurance, 
this subcommittee was established to 
study this problem. A questionnaire has 
already been submitted to a_ sizeable 
number of companies, reports are now 
being received, and the material will in 
time be assembled and an interim re- 
port made to the underwriting commit- 
tee as a whole. At that time the prob- 
lem will be further reviewed. Perhaps 
further study will be needed before a 
final report can be completed. It is 
expected that some time will be in- 
volved in the completion of this item. 


Soper, Hauschild, Brown, Walters 


Insurance—Laurence 
B. Soper, Connecticut General Life, 
chairman—Similar to the problem of 
health insurance, it has been felt that 
more up to date and current information 
is needed on the subject of non-can- 
cellable insurance. This subcommittee is 
studying the entire problem. Here, 
again, considerable time will undoubt- 
edly be needed to complete this topic. 

Substandard Risks—E. A. Hauschild, 


Non-Cancellable 


Security Mutual Life, chairman—This 
subcommittee has been established for 
the investigation and study into the 


subject of substandard risks and the 
possibilities of a more practical under- 
writing attitude toward such _ risks. 
Questionnaires have already been sub- 
mitted, reports are being received, and 
will ultimately be compiled. Likewise, 
this subject will require some time to 
conclude. 

Hazardous Classifications—F. T. Cor- 
by, Home Indemnity, chairman—This 
subcommittee has been progressing with 
a thorough study of the means of insur- 
ing individuals in the more hazardous 
classifications for accident insurance. It 
has been felt that there is considerable 
interest in this problem, and it is hoped 
that the final report of this subcommit- 
tee will be helpful to our member com- 
panies. 

Medical Society Plans—Neil J. Brown, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, chair- 
man—It is recognized that a basic prob- 
lem exists in how to fit individual poli- 
cies into Medical Society plans which 
were primarily designed for group in- 
surance. The purpose of this subcom- 
mittee is to endeavor to find a practical 
answer to this problem. It is not ex- 
pected that a final report will be avail- 
able for some months. 

Catastrophe Insurance—F. M. Wal- 
ters, General Accident, chairman—There 
has been considerable publicity and dis- 





MERLE J. THOMPSON 


cussion with respect to the so-called 
catastrophe insurance, sometimes refer- 
red to as catastrophic coverage and 
other similar names. While the name 
itself may be questionable, it is recog- 
nized that there appears to be some 
demand, particularly in the health medi- 
cal field, for medical coverage on a 
deductible basis. This subcommittee has 
been established for the purpose of 
studying this subject and reporting to 
the underwriting committee as to its 
findings. 

In closing Chairman Thompson ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the cooper- 
ation of the many individuals involved 
in the work of the underwriting com- 
mittee as well as the cooperative atti- 
tude of the governing committee and 
the bureau staff. 


Field and Claim Angles 


(Continued from Page 43) 





literally perpetuates itself and if the 

above formula is followed, the business 

just grows, and grows, and grows.” 
Day Talks on Cooperation 

From the viewpoint of the claim man, 
Mr. Day said, cooperation between claim 
and underwriting departments is the 
essential factor. 

“All too frequently,” he said, “a new 
contract is designed, submitted to the 
various states for approval and printed. 
Then and only then, the claim depart- 
ment may learn of new merchandise 
that is offered for sale. The claim man 
has the responsibility of paying off 
when a claim arises. If he has had the 
advantage of sitting in on the confer- 
ences while the new policy is being 
designed, he will know the philosophy 
behind it and what it was designed to 
accomplish. Also, the experience should 
make him alert to any pitfalls in the 
language proposed and give the under- 
writer an opportunity to evaluate the 
expected sales advantage against the 
possible hazards.” 

Mr. Day said that during the past few 
years there has been much talk about 
restraint of trade and that some people 
in the insurance industry have become 
apprehensive about what used to be con- 
sidered normal inter-company coopera- 
tion. which has presented new problems 
to the claim man. 

He cited a case of a man who had 
suffered an illness, wanted to return 
to work on a restricted schedule and 
addressed identical letters to four acci- 
dent and health companies asking their 
cooperation in allowing him a trial pe- 
riod of activity without prejudicing his 
right to claim further benefits in the 
event the experiment failed. 

“Formerly,” Mr. Day said, “the home 








as 


office claim departments of the compa- 
nies would have talked over such a prop- 
osition and tried to work out a common 
approach to the problem. Now, they 
have each gone their own way. The 
insured has not obtained unanimous 
consent and he has been forced into 
continued idleness without the oppor- 
tunity of determining whether he could 
again become a useful member of s0- 
ciety.” 

One area in which the underwriting 
and claim departments can work closely 
with benefit to both, Mr. Day said, is 
that of borderline claims. 

“Tt is our feeling that with a doubtful 
claim involving an underwriting prob- 
lem, the decision should be made jointly, 
(bear in mind that I am speaking of 
borderline and not fraudulent claims),” 
he declared. “It is the accident depart- 
ment’s money that is being spent, and 
the underwriter should have a chance 
to cast his vote. The action of the claim 
man may very well be affected by the 
underwriter’s decision to continue the 
coverage, attach an impairment rider, or 
retire from the risk. If either of the 
latter two courses is decided upon, it 
leaves the insured in a much better 
frame of mind to know the whole story 
at once. In some cases the settlement 
may be used as an entirely legitimate 
tool in obtaining the signature to an 
impairment rider or agreement to dis- 
continuance of the risk. 


Law Raises New Problems 


With the advent of the New York 
disability benefits law, Mr. Day said, 
underwriter 


raises new problems for 
and claim man and there has _ been 
considerable inter-company discussion 


about provisions of the act and admin- 
istrative bulletins. In some companies, 
he. said, the underwriting and claim de- 
partments have worked closely together 
in laying their plans ever since the law 
was passed. In others, he said, the un- 
derwriters have assumed that it was 
their responsibility and prerogative to 
formulate policies and acquire the busi- 
ness and the claim department has had 
no opportunity to be indoctrinated with 
the philosophy underlying the program 
nor has the underwriting department 
had the benefit of being warned against 
administrative difficulties which a com- 
petent claim man might have foreseen. 

“How is this coordination and coop- 
eration between departments to be es- 
tablished?” Mr. Day asked. “Informa- 
tion does not flow naturally from one 
department to another. Even though 
parts of the work do dovetail, the func- 
tions of departments differ radically. 
A definite plan must be deyised and 
kept constantly effective by continuous 
conscious encouragement at the execu- 
tive level. It is natural for the group 
salesman, especially if he is a home 
office employe, to call the claim depart- 
ment for interpretation on specific ques- 
tions that arise. Being a good sales- 
man, he will advance cogent reasons 
why a certain policy provision must be 
interpreted liberally, at least so far as 
that particular employer is concerned. 
The result may be a gradual drifting 
away from the policy terms, all without 
the knowledge of the underwriter. 

“In my opinion, one of the cardinal 
points is the establishment of a system 
whereby the salesmen deals with the 
home office group department. Then 
the contract or underwriting section can 
take these matters up with the claim 
department. In this way, those charged 
with the underwriting of cases and the 
establishment of premiums will know 
how their contracts are actually being 
administered. This is more important 
with Group insurance than with indi- 
vidual coverage. 

“At least one company has discovered 
that to be effective, these conferences 
must be at policy making level in order 
that any transition may be orderly and 
gradual and the decisions may follow a 
logical pattern.” 
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Ely on Cal. Minimum Benefits Law 


Says Each Company Will Have to Double Check Policies 
With Law and Rules; Favors Drafting Policies for Use in 
California Only as Best Present Expedient 


The controversial California minimum 
penefits law was analyzed by Robert B. 
Ely III, — counsel, Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of North America, in his 
paper presented at the second session 
of the annual meeting of the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters at 
Skytop, Pa., September 25. 

Mr. Ely summarized the six sections 
of the law, which will become fully 
effective next January 1, and the last 
available draft of the proposed rules, 
which give the Insurance Commissioner 
broad rule-making powers. He said that 
the Department is now in process of 
assimilating the material presented at 
hearings earlier this month and is ex- 
pected to promulgate the rules in their 
fnal form in the very near future. He 
said that at the present time it seems 
likely that the rules as finally promul- 


gated will not differ greatly in sub- 
stance from the earlier draft. 

Must Make Double Check 
“It is clear,” said Mr. Ely, “that 
‘something must be done about Cali- 
fornia’ The question is, what is this 


‘something’ and how is it to be done?” 
Clearly, he said, each bureau member 
must sit down with its existing policies 
in one hand and the law in the other 
and make a careful comparison of the 
two batches of material in order to 
detect and correct any inconsistences 


between them. “To be sure of compli- 
ance,” he continued, “each policy to be 
used in California must be checked 


against each portion of the law.” Also, 
he said, cross-checking between regula- 
tions and policies, similar to that be- 
tween law and policies, will have to be 
undertaken by each member. 

“When this double job of checking 


policies against both the law and the 
regulations has been completed,” he 
said, “it remains to decide what shall 


be done about the discrepancies thus 
discovered. Two different situations are 
possible. Some of the discrepancies will 
be found in the wording of the policies, 
themselves; while others (generally 
concerning amounts of benefits, or 
periods during which they are to be 
paid), arise only when the various 
blanks in the policies are filled in. 


“The latter class of cases are most 
easily handled. They require only re- 
vised instructions to field offices and 


producers in the form of new rate 
sheets and rate manuals. 
“On the other hand, when it comes 


to revising policy wording, there is a 





ROBERT B. ELY, 
wider range of possible solutions. Con- 
ceivably one might: Draft amendatory 


riders for attachment in California to 
policies which would be continued in 
use, unamended, elsewhere; draft spe- 
cial policies for use in California, only; 
or, draft new policies which would not 
only meet the new California require- 
ments, but could be used nationwide, as 
well. 

“Of these alternatives, the first may 
not be available. It is not certain that 
the California Department will approve 
an amendatory rider. The new law does 
not compel such approval. It merely 
prohibits any other method of changing 
the terms of a policy. 

“The last alternative, that of nation- 
wide policy revision, has something to 
be said in its favor, since a campaign 
is under way to secure the state-by- 
state adoption of the 1950 uniform indi- 
vidual accident and sickness policy pro- 
visions law, proposed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers; and since the ‘grace period’ and 
‘incontestable’ provisions in that law 
are similar to those in the new Cali- 
fornia law and regulations, respectively. 
However, since it is too early to predict 
the fate of the new proposed uniform 


Burns Reports on Work in 
Statutory Disability Field 


One of the most active committees of 
the Bureau of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters during the past year was 
the statutory disability insurance com- 
mittee, which now functions as_ the 
group and statutory disability insurance 
committee. Its chairman is P. J. Burns, 
A. & H. superintendent of the Eagle, 
Globe, Royal Indemnity Cos. 

Reporting to the annual meeting of 
the bureau this week on the exceed- 
ingly busy schedule of this committee 
since its establishment on July 13, 1949 
(then known as the cash sickness in- 
surance committee), Mr. Burns pointed 
to participation in many conferences 
held by the New York DBL All-Indus- 


try committees on advisory policy forms 


and _ statistical reporting procedures; 
also in a public hearing on DBL in 
Albany and in numerous conferences 
with the New York Insurance Depart- 


ment and representatives of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. The _ bu- 
reau’s staff joined with the committee 
in these various meetings, and Mr. 
Burns commended Louis Orsini (of the 
staff) in particular for his helpfulness. 

Chairman Burns also said that his 
committee and the bureau staff have 
cooperated with the administrative au- 
thorities of the states with existing 
statutory disability laws in implement- 
ing amendments to such laws. “De- 
velopments in the states of Washington 
(where a statutory disability law will 
be subject to a referendum vote this 
November), Massachusetts and Ohio 
(where legislative study commissions 


are exploring the subject) have been 
closely followed by your committee,” 
said Mr. Burns. 


In addition to an educational seminar 
on statutory disability insurance, held 
last April 5-6, Mr. Burns declared that 





J. BURNS 


one of the most important steps taken 
by his committee occurred last June 1 
when, after careful consideration, the 
committee recommended to the bureau’s 
governing committee that consideration 


be given to extension of bureau facili- 
ties to include group insurance. This 
recommendation was adopted by the 


committee on June 8, 1950, 
with the stipulation that the group and 
statutory disability insurance committee 
“shall not take action with respect to 
legislative matters .. .” 


governing 


Before closing Mr. Burns said that 
the committee in the coming year will 
give consideration to holding an edu- 


cational seminar on the subject of group 
insurance as distinct from statutory dis- 
ability insurance. 





law, it might be wiser to await further 
development along these lines, before 
attempting wholesale revisions. 

Must Draft New Set of Policies 

“This being so, although individual 
bureau members may differ with this 
conclusion, it would seem to the writer 
that a new set of policies drafted for 
use only in California would be the best 
present expedient. 

“This leaves only two further ques- 
tions for brief consideration. First, what 
will be the effect of the new law and 
regulations on company procedures; 
and, second, what will the effect be on 
rates. So far as the writer can deter- 
mine at the present time, the answer in 
each case would seem to be ‘none,’ in 
the average situation of bureau mem- 
bers. Once the new policies (or amenda- 


tory riders, if permitted) are issued for 


use in California, and once the new 
instructions for their use are given to 
the field, it would seem that former 


routines for handling business will con- 
tinue as before. Furthermore, it would 
seem that the new compulsory minimum 
benefits will not be so far different from 
those now customarily given by bureau 
members, as to require new rates. 

“From the foregoing, it would appear 
that each bureau member is faced with 
the following tasks: 

“A careful review of the 
fornia law. 

“A similar review of the 
promulgated under it. 

“A similar review of the policies to 
be used hereafter in California. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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H. A. CALLAWAY, EDINA, MO., DRUGGIST, 


INSURED IN 1928 WITH MUTUAL OF OMAHA. 
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Bureau’s Expanded Activities 


Described in Follmann’s Report 


Keeping Pace With Legislative and Industry Developments; 
Concerned Over Possible NAIC Adoption of Minimum 


Benefits Bill as “Uniform” Legislation 


The expanded activities of the Bu- 
reau of Accident & Health Underwriters 
during the past year, including its ex- 
tension of services to member compa- 
nies to include group disability imsur- 
ance, were featured in the annual re- 
port by Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., the 
bureau’s manager, delivered at the final 
session September 27 of its annual 
meeting at Skytop, Pa. 

Indicative of progress made, 14 com- 
panies have joined the bureau since its 
1949 annual meeting and a total of 23 
companies have been added to the mem- 
bership roll since 1947. Combined 
sets of member companies, said the re- 
port, exceed $8,000,000,000 and the com- 
bined A. & H. premium volume of 
those companies at the close of 1949 
was $303,953,624. Of that amount, 63.6% 
was written by life insurance companies 
and 36.4% by multiple line companies. 

Reviewing developments within the 
bureau in recent years, Mr. Follmann 
pointed with pride to the enlarged scope 
of committee work as well as the fact 
that membership on bureau committees 
today is 159 as compared with 56 in 
1945. As further growth, 43 member 
companies are represented on such com- 
mittees today compared with 15 mem- 
ber companies in 1945. He _ further 
reported: 

“Since 1945, four standing committees 
have been added to the bureau organi- 
zation, rounding out its functioning to 
include group and statutory disability 
insurance, educational seminars. public 
relations and social insurance. In addi- 
tion to these, 14 subcommittees of the 
underwriting committee have been es- 
tablished to study health insurance, non- 
cancellable insurance, hospital insur- 
ance, family expense insurance, de- 
pendent riders, franchise insurance, 
policy language, aviation, hazardous oc- 
cupations, substandard underwriting, ap- 
plication forms, medical society plans, 
catastrophe coverage, and compilation 
of bureau data. In addition to these, 
state committees have been added to 
the legislative and regulatory comniittee 
and the group and statutory disability 
insurance committee.” 

Developments Within the Industry 

Mr. Follmann then reviewed several 
major developments within the A. & H. 
industry during recent years which in- 
dicate the vast degree to which the 
regulation of that phase of the insur- 
ance business has been increased at the 
state level. The speaker noted: “The 
years since 1945 have seen the develop- 
ment and retroactive application of the 
third edition of the Official Guide, the 
development of a requirement for the 
filing of loss experience with the states, 
the development of a_ statement of 
principles and minimum benefit meas- 
ures, the development of a_ revised 
policy provisions law, the release of 
Federal Trade Commission trade prac- 
tice rules, the enactment of several 
measures in various states of importance 
to the administration of accident and 
health insurance, and the development 
of many regulations by the various 
states. 

“It is pleasing to note that by 1950 
the official criticisms directed toward 
accident and health insurance had ap- 
preciably decreased and that relations 
with the regulatory officials had im- 
proved considerably.” 

Improvements in policy coverages 
have also been marked in recent years 


as- 


mentioned by Mr. 
Follmann were (a) the almost total 
elimination of the aviation exclusion; 
(b) improvement in the insuring and 
total disability clauses; (c) improve- 
ment in the elective indemnity provi- 
sion and (d) broadening of the blanket 
medical payments benefit. The speaker 
then stated that the newly recommended 
uniform policy provisions law will bring 
about further improvements in the 
policy to the benefit of the policyholder, 
chief of which are the grace period and 
the time limit on certain defenses. Keep- 
ing abreast of the times, the bureau is 
now conducting studies in the fields of 
health insurance, substandard risks, 
non-cancellable insurance and catastro- 
phe coverage. 

Mr. Follmann went on to review the 
1950 legislative season in which the 
legislatures of 22 states considered 43 
measures concerned solely with A. & 
H. insurance, 37 measures affecting A. 
& H. as well as other branches of the 
business, and 19 statutory disability in- 
surance measures. 

Commenting on the revised standard 
provisions bill, recommended by the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in June, 1950, Mr. Follmann 
said: “The Bureau will encourage en- 
actment of this measure in all states 
having laws of a conflicting nature.” 
Attitude on Minimum Benefit Measure 

Considering next the “minimum bene- 
fit” activities of the Commissioners, Mr. 
Follmann said that the California en- 
actment in 1949 of a bill of this type— 
Senate 71ll—resulted in serious con- 
troversy. He explained: “This was be- 
cause of the effects which it could pro- 
duce when carried to other states and 
because of the broad additional powers 
which Insurance Commissioner Downey 
was given under the bill. 

“In March, 1950, the Commissioner 
conducted a series of hearings relative 
to the rules to be promulgated under 
this bill. The first draft of these rules, 
42 pages, were unrealistic and subse- 
quent to the hearing further considera- 
tion was given those rules. This meas- 
ure becomes effective with respect to all 
forms issued in California after Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, and is now in effect with 
respect to new forms. 

“It is to be feared, since the Commis- 
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sioner of California is chairman of the 
NAIC minimum benefits subcommittee, 
that this measure will be sent to that 
subcommittee as a uniform ‘minimum 
benefits’ measure. Such a measure, if 
adopted by the NAIC could be ex- 
tremely harmful, not alone because of 
the lack of clarity of meaning in the 
present bill, but more primarily because, 
being a rule making measure, it is not 
adaptable to the customary forms of 
‘model’ or ‘uniform’ legislation. This fact 
is self-evident since such a measure, 
even if enacted uniformly in several or 


all of the states, carries with it no 
guarantee of uniformity in the rules 
which would be made thereunder. 


Hence, the resulting lack of uniformity 
which could result in actual practice 
would serve to create a regulatory cli- 
mate among the states under which 
the business of accident and health in- 
surance could find difficulty in operat- 
ing on a sound, economic basis. 

“It goes without saying, therefore, 
that if this measure is proposed at the 
level of the NAIC, the industry will be 
compelled to oppose it both before that 
body and before the state legislatures.” 

Further along Mr. Follmann described 
in detail the underwriting studies con- 
ducted by the Bureau during the past 
year. He pointed to the completed fac- 
tual study conducted by the subcommit- 
tee on Application Forms, being a com- 
posite of application forms in use by 
member companies; an addenda report 
of the family expense insurance subcom- 
mittee, bringing its 1949 report up-to- 
date, and an interim report of the health 
insurance and the aviation subcommit- 
tees. “All subcommittees,” he said, “are 
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Bureau Devotes Session 
To Underwriting Forum 


The third session of the annual meet. 
ing of the Bureau of Accident & Health 
Underwriters at Skytop, Pa., this week 
was devoted to the underwriting forum 
conducted by Fred T. Corby, Home In. 
demnity Co. This forum, inaugurated by 
the bureau in 1942, always brings pro. 
vocative discussions. In advance of the 
meeting, members are asked to present 
question which they would like to have 
discussed and each question proposed 
is assigned to a qualified speaker. 

Taking part in this year’s forum were 
the following speakers: F. M. Walters, 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assur. 
ance Corp.; Neil J. Brown, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co.; Harry J, 
Graham, Manufacturers Casualty Insur- 
ance Co.; James W. Noel, Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co.; Oliver F. Sieg. 
mund, General American Life Insurance 
Co.; Robert W. Pope, Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corp.; P. J. Burns, 
Royal-Liverpool Group. 





under instruction to complete their pres- 
ent studies or to keep their studies an- 
notated and current for further report- 
ing at a future date. In the course of 
the year, the policy language subcom- 
mittee drafted for use suggested amen- 
datory riders to comply with legislation 
enacted in 1949 in California and in 
1950 in Virginia, and requiring changes 
in existing accident and health policies,” 


Statutory Disability Insurance 


In discussing statutory disability in- 
surance, Mr. Follmann reviewed the im- 
portant activities of the bureau during 
the past year in that field. The bureau 
has established a committee to consider 
these matters and has developed a com- 
prehensive bulletin service through 
which all important developments and 
information are made available to mem- 
ber companies. In April, 1950, an edu- 
cational seminar was conducted on the 
subject at which important writers of 
statutory disability coverage were iepre- 
sented. 

As to legislative trends in this field 
Mr. Follmann pointed out: “In 1950 the 
legislatures of 11 states were in general 
session. Seven states had 119 bills in- 
troduced affecting statutory disability 
insurance of which 10 were enacted and 
became law. The 10 bills enacted were 
amendments to existing statutory dis- 
ability laws in Rhode Island, New York 
and New Jersey. The most noteworthy 
of the bills which became law was New 
Jersey S. B. 312 which increased the 
minimum and maximum TDB amounts 
to $10 and $26 respectively. Measures 
which would have made provision for a 
statutory disability insurance program 
failed in Massachusetts, Louisiana and 
South Carolina.” 

In closing Mr. Follmann _ stated: 
“Many of the life insurance company 
members of the bureau are important 
writers of group insurance as are some 
of the casualty company members. 
Many other casualty companies, how- 
ever, have been developing a more ac- 
tive interest in the group field. This 
has been accentuated recently by the 
interest of the casualty companies 
writing coverage under the New York 
DB law, as well as the TDB coverage 
in New Jersey and the UCD coverage 
in California. Accordingly, it was 
deemed necessary to develop a trade as- 
sociation source of service to the group 
writing companies at the operational 
level.” 

Mr. Follman also put on record that 
the resumed bureau collection of acct 
dent loss experience statistics 1s now 
being contributed to by 41 member com- 
panies and that the new bureau manual, 
released in 1948, is being used by 
member companies and 19 non-member 
companies, a total of 68 companies to 
date. 
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Brown Discusses Beneficiary Rights, 


Assignments and Policy Ownership 


The address by Franklin G. Brown, 


attorney of the Travelers, on the sub- 
ject of “Beneficiary Rights, Assignment 
and Policy Ownership” was one of the 


features at the opening session Sep- 
tember 25 of the annual meeting of the 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
Skytop, Pa. At the outset 
said that his 

around (1) the 
an accident 


writers at 

Mr. Brown 
would center 
of whether ownership of 
and health policy by a third party, 
either as 


discussion 
question 


such 
as an employer, assignee of 
the insured or as applicant owner, is 
legally valid, and, (2) whether policies 
of accident and health insurance are 
properly so owned by an employer or 
his employe. 

It was the speaker’s opinion that 
anyone discussing the validity of third 
party ownership of A. & H. policies 
“must first give consideration to stand- 
ard provision 11, because it provides that 
indemnity for loss of life of the insured 
is payable to the beneficiary, if surviv- 
ing the insured, otherwise to the estate 
of the insured, and that all other indem- 
nities of this policy are payable to the 
insured. Mr. Brown declared that this 
provision has frequently been given as 


the reason for not permitting third 
party ownership and, he said, “it must 
be admitted that at first glance such 


ownership whereby the benefits are all 
payable to such third party, would seem 
to be directly in contravention of this 
provision.” 

However, he expressed a number of 
valid reasons why standard provision 11 
does not prohibit third party owner- 
ship, and reached this conclusion: “Such 
ownership of A. & H. policies is legally 
valid provided there is a proper insur- 
able interest in such third party. When 
such ownership exists by reason of as- 
signment from the insured, an insurable 
interest in the assignee is not required 
in some states. You will recall the Cali- 
fornia statute which expressly provides 
for transfer of an accident and health 
policy to an assignee regardless of 
whether or not the assignee has an 
insurable interest.” 


Ownership of Business Insurance 
by Employer 


As to the ownership of business in- 
surance by the employer, Mr. Brown 
expressed the following views: 

“While ownership of accident and 
health policies by a third party is 
legally valid in the same manner as 
such ownership of life policies, many 
companies have consistently refused, in 
the writing of business accident insur- 
ance, to permit employers to own acci- 
dent and health policies by assignment 
thereof by the employe insured to the 
employer. After careful study of the 
reasons which have been advanced over 
the years for such refusal, | am con- 
vinced that this position is correct and 
accordingly I should like to discuss such 
reasons. _ 

“From the employer's 
Probably seems reasonable to him to 
expect the companies to assign busi- 
ness accident insurance to him in the 
Same manner as life policies are so 
assigned. He is expected to pav_ the 
Premiums on business accident insur- 
ance in the same manner as he pays 
the premiums on such life. insurance. 
The life policies having been assigned 
to him, he likewise expects that the 
accident policies will be so assigned. 

“The employer’s position is somewhat 
tenable if the business accident insur- 
ance includes a death benefit. At least 
to the extent of that benefit, business 


standpoint it 


accident insurance may serve the same 
purpose as business life insurance. The 
employer may purchase both to protect 
himself against loss in the event of 
the death of any so-called ‘key’ man. 
There is little doubt that an employer 
has an insurable interest in the life 
of such employe. There is some doubt, 
however, that he has an insurable inter- 
est in the life of any other employe 
whose services could be replaced simply 


by hiring another employe. But if he 
does purchase business accident insur- 
ance on key men, the death benefit 


thereunder is against 


his own 


some protection 
” 


HOGS sk: 


Are Substantially Different 
between business life 
and business accident insurance seems 
to me to end with the death benefit. In 
all other respects they are substantially 
different at least with respect to the 
propriety of assigning such policies to 
an employer. 


“When an 


“Any similarity 


employer pays the pre- 


mium for business life insurance, he 
pays for many valuable rights other 
than the death benefit. Prior to death, 
the purchaser of the insurance has a 
right to surrender the policy for its cash 
surrender value, the right to secure 
cash loans from the company up to the 
amount of such cash surrender value 
and the right to pledge the policy as 
collateral for a loan. Also he has the 
right to control any options available 
under the contract such as the right at 
any time to stop paying the premiums 
and take the paid-up life insurance 
value. These rights are of real value to 
the purchaser and thus it is only rea- 
sonable that the employer paying the 
premiums on business life insurance 
should have ownership of these rights 


either by way of assignment of the 
policy to him or as applicant owner 
thereof. 

“T need not point out to you that 


none of these rights are available to 
the purchaser of business accident in- 
surance. Thus to the extent that control 
of such rights is a valid reason for em- 
ployer ownership of life policies, no 
similar reason exists for employer own- 
ership of accident and health policies. 
“There are many accident and health 
policies which are written as business 
insurance which either do not include 
a death benefit or include such a benefit 
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Trade Groups Represented 
At A. & H. Bureau Meeting 


Other trade association representatives 
at the meeting of the Bureau of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters at Skytop, 
Pa., this week included the following 
James Andrews, Jr. and James A. 
Honey, Life Insurance Association of 
America; C. O. Pauley, Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference; Fred- 
erick M. Pierce, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Assoication; and A. L. 
Kirkpatrick, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Also present were 
Ralph M. Brann, secretary-emeritus of 
the bureau, and representatives of sev- 
eral insurance service organizations as 
well as the insurance press 





along with time indemnity, medical and 
possibly even hospitalization and sur- 
gical benefits. The real reason for many 
of the companies refusing to assign poli- 
cies lies in the inherent nature of such 
other benefits.” 


Value of Business Accident Insurance 


Further along Mr. Brown gave some 
helpful reasons as to the real purpose 
of business accident insurance. He 
pointed out that employers today are 
attracting new and holding old em- 
ployes by pensions and other voluntary 
benefits, in addition to wages. Business 
accident insurance, he said, is properly 
sold to employers for this purpose. “It 
is simply one more benefit which the 
employer can make available to his em- 
ployes. Such insurance best serves that 
purpose when the policy is owned by 
the employe and the benefits thereunder, 
including even the death benefit, are 
payable to the employe.” 

Mr. Brown was convinced that if the 
policy and the benefits thereunder are 
owned by the employe, there can be no 
misunderstanding with the employer as 
to the purpose of the insurance. On this 
point he said: “The employer recog- 
nizes it as a benefit for his employe 
rather than a policy sold to protect 
him against loss. Of course the employer 
receives incidental benefit from the pol- 
icy. By making the proceeds of the pol- 
icy available to the employe at his 
expense under a definite contractual ar- 
rangement between the insurance com- 
pany and the employe, the employer 
satisfies any moral obligation to make 
a similar amount available to his em- 
ploye. But the real purpose of the in- 
surance is again protection to the em- 
ploye and not to the employer. 


Policy Ownership Essential 


“From the employe’s standpoint, own- 
ership of the policy and the benefits 
thereunder by him would seem to be 
essential. With such a _ policy in his 
possession there is no longer any doubt 
in his mind with respect to the amount 
of money available to him or the period 
over which such amount will be pat 
in the event of his disability. In the 
absence of such a policy very few em- 
ploves have any definite understandin 
with their employer as to how much 
or for how long the employer will con- 
tinue his salary in the event of dis- 
ability. 

“In a few firms there may be a cu 
tom of making such payments to t 
point where there is almost an implied 
agreement between employer 1 em 
ploye that such payments will 
but that is the exceptional case 














average case the employe simply hopes 
that his employer will help fm t 
in the event of his disability. The 
purpose of business accident insurance 
is to reduce this hope or expectation 1 
a binding legal obligation. [he polic 
constitutes such an obligation when the 
iwrees make the 


insurance company 
benefits of the policy 
employe only in the eve 
ability .. .” 


vailable to the 
nt of his dis- 
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Dowlen Presents Polio 
Insurance Experience 

FIRST POLICY WRITTEN IN 1945 

Republic National Life Official Says 


About 90 Companies Now in Field; 
Coverage Still Experimental 








A. P. Dowlen, assistant secretary of 
Republic National Life of Dallas, Tex. 
made a valuable contribution to the 
background information available on 
polio insurance in his presentation of 
the subject September 26 at the annual 
meeting of the Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters. He referred to 
polio coverage as being “still in the ex- 
perimental stage” but said: “It cannot 
be denied that it has enjoyed an enthusi- 
astic reception and that it has been a 
blessing to thousands of families of 
moderate small means. It has also re- 
lieved the Polio Foundation of a tre- 
mendous burden. Mr. Dowlen was hope- 
ful that in the near future medical sci- 
ence will conquer infantile paralysis as 
it has others, and then “the need for 
polio coverage will no longer exist.” 

In introducing the discussion on polio 
insurance Mr. Dowlen credited the Cen- 
tury Life of Fort Worth, Tex. with hav- 
ing written the first policy in 1945. 

He estimated that today some 85 to 
90 companies in the United States are 
now offering the coverage. The Century 
Life’s first policy, he explained, was an 
individual policy with maximum bene- 
fits of $5,000. It was sold for a single 
premium of $30 covering a_ ten-year 
period. Continuing Mr. Dowlen said: 

“Early in 1946, the same policy was 
offered for an annual premium of $5 
and still later in the same year, the pre- 
mium was changed to $5. the first year 
and $4. renewal. The next development 
was a family group policy with maximum 
benefits of $5,000 for each member of the 
family. The premium charged for this 
coverage was $8. the first year and $5. 
renewal. 

Dread or Special Disease Policies 

“Soon other companies were offering 
polio insurance, most of them being lo- 
cated in the southwestern area, probably 
due to the fact that polio was more 
prevalent in that section. More recently 
many of the companies are offering 
a so-called dread or special disease policy 
providing the same benefits as the polio 
policy, but which also covers meningitis, 
encephalitis, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
smallpox, leukemia, and tetanus. “As a 
matter of fact,” said Mr. Dowlen, “some 
companies have added rabies to the list 
and still others have added rabies and 
typhoid fever. At least one has included 
rheumatic fever. Usual premium for such 
a policy is $5 for an individual and $10 
for a Family group. Some states will 
not permit use of the term ‘dread dis- 
ease’ and at least one state (New Jersey) 
will not approve such a policy. Presently 
southwestern and southern companies 
are specializing in this type of cover- 
age, while most of those in other sec- 
tions are confining their operations to 
polio coverage only.” 

Broadened Coverage; New Features 
While policies now being issued are 
basically similar to the first policy, Mr. 
Dowlen said that some of the coverages 
have been broadened and new features 
have been added. He brought out: “Or- 
dinarily, the policies pay all hospital 
charges, all doctors’ bills and charges 
for medicines and drugs, graduate nurse 
charges, usually a specified amount per 
day for either one nurse or three nurses. 
In some policies, however, the allowance 
for nurse charges is not limited. In addi- 
tion, the policies provide payment for 
rental or iron lung and other apparatus 
used in the treatment of polio, pay- 
ment of transportation charges by rail 
or air to a hospital for treatment, pay- 
ment of ambulance charges, usually lim- 
ited to $25. or $50. and payment for 
braces and crutches, Most of the later 


policies also provide payment for phys- 
iotherapy treatments. 

“The usual aggregate limit of benefits 
for each person covered under the pol- 
icy is $5,000 although some policies now 
provide as much as $7,500 and $10,000. 
It is customary to limit coverage to ex- 
penses incurred within three years from 
the commencement of the sickness, al- 
though in some cases the period is five 
years and a few policies have been noted 
that have no time limit at all. 

Divergence of Opinion on 
Waiting Periods 

“Many policies contain no waiting pe- 
riod at all while others include waiting 
periods of from five to 15 days. Some 
companies follow the practice of dating 
the policies on the date they reach the 
home office or issuing office, usually two 
or three days after the date of the ap- 
plication. In such cases there is ordi- 
narily no waiting period, although the 
policies of some companies who fol- 
low this practice also contain a short 
waiting period of four or five days. 
Most of the policies containing waiting 
periods of from ten to 15 days are dated 
on the date of the application. There 
is considerable divergence of opinion as 
to waiting periods. The argument is 


advanced that waiting periods of from 
10 to 15 days require, in many instances, 
the declination of just claims, that is, 
claims for sickness that actually origin- 
ate after the date of the policy, but 
prior to the expiration of the waiting 
period. This is no doubt true, but the 
experience of many companies, particu- 
larly those who secure the bulk of their 
business in the epidemic areas, would 
indicate that a waiting period is desir- 
able... .:s 

“Although waiting periods, proration 
clause and nurse benefits are the prin- 
cipal items wherein the various policies 
differ, other features have been added 
from time to time, perhaps primarily for 
competitive reasons. A policy recently 
examined provides payment for room 
and board for a member of the family 
who desires to be near the patient during 
hospital confinement. Many policies now 
cover the cost of transportation of an 
attendant as well as the patient. Others 
provide a certain amount per mile for 
transportation by automobile. 

“Polio coverage is now also being of- 
fered in the form of a rider attached 
to hospitalization and other types of 
policies. In such cases the benefits are 
paid in lieu of any hospital, surgical, 
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or medical benefits that may be included 
in the policy. It is also being offereg 
by quite a few companies under group 
plans.” 

No Reliable Premium Rate Statistics 


In discussing premium rates, in which 
he noted a greater variation than coy. 
erages, the speaker said that no reliable 
statistics are available on the business 
as a whole which might be used in estab. 
lishing an adequate rate. The reason, he 
felt, is that polio insurance is still jp 
the experimental state and each com. 
pany must be guided by its own ex. 
perience at least for the present. “The ex. 
perience will, of course, vary depending 
on whether the company secures most 
of its business in the epidemic areas or 
obtains a wider spread,” said Mr. 
Dowlen. 

Touching on underwriting and claims, 
the speaker made the following observa- 
tions: 

“The underwriting of polio applica- 
tions involves practically no problems, 
The application should be very brief and 
contain no more than three or four 
questions. Inquiry should be made as to 
the health of the persons to be covered, 
whether any member of the family has 
or has recently had poliomyelitis and 
whether any member is already covered 
under a similar policy. Some under- 
writers will accept cases showing a 
history of poliomyelitis in the family 
after about three months from the time 
the diagnosis is made. Others prefer to 
wait as long as six months and some 
will accept such cases immediately. 

“Due to the broad coverage provided 
under polio policies, the handling of 
claims is ordinarily a simple matter. Spe- 
cial claim forms are used in some in- 
stances but many companies use their 
regular hospitalization form. Principally 
in epidemic areas, questions arise occa- 
sionally as to the date on which the 
disease originated, that is, whether be- 
fore or after the policy date. In some of 
these cases it is practically impossible to 
establish a definite date and in border- 
line cases the claimant is usually given 
the benefit of the doubt. The matter of 
questionable diagnosis is involved occa- 
sionally. Generally, however, the diag- 
nosis of a reputable physician must 
be accepted by the company. Some com- 
panies follow the practice of contacting 
the proper health authorities to de- 
termine whether the case has been re- 
ported as poliomyelitis. Claims involving 
the question of payment of nurse bene- 
fits when the patient has not been at- 
tended by a registered or licensed gradu- 
ate nurse have been the basis of some 
confusion, and in some instances diff- 
culties have arisen in connection with 
transportation benefits. 

“Apparently, however, the companies as 
a whole, have been very liberal and fair 
in the matter of claim settlements and tt 
is not felt that there is any cause for 
complaint in this respect.” 


Ely on Minimum Benefits 


(Continued from Page 45) 





“A comparison of these policies, on 
the one hand, and the law and regula- 
tions, on the other—giving particular 
attention to the six points mentioned 
in the bureau bulletin of June 6, and 
to the precise amounts and ratios of 
benefits set out in the regulations as 
finally adopted. 

“A decision as to whether to use 
amendatory riders (if the Department 
will approve it), special California poli- 
cies, or a nationwide revision of forms. 

“The preparation of such riders of 
forms. 

“The preparation of new rate sheets 
and rate manuals for California. 

“The securing of departmental ap- 
proval for these new riders or forms, 
sheets or manuals. 

“Apart from this, the approach of 
1951 in California can be viewed with 
equanimity, if not with hope.” 
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Urich Leads Discussion on Blanket 
Medical Expense A. & H. Benefits 


Edward M. Urich of Pacific Mutual 
Life led the discussion on medical ex- 
pense insurance on September 26 at the 
annual meeting of the Bureau of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters at Skytop, 
Pa. Although bureau companies have 
written for years a broad coverage 
blanket medical expense benefit in con- 
junction with commercial accident poli- 
cies or aS separate coverage, usually to 
housewives, Mr. Urich said that to date 
the development of a similar blanket 
medical expense benefit for sickness or 
health policies has not been general in 
the field nor in any appreciable volume. 
It was to this latter type of coverage 
that Mr. Urich principally devoted his 
attention. He stressed that there is an 
appreciable public interest in the sub- 
ject, and demand for the coverage. 

At the outset the speaker commented 
upon the development of thinking along 
the lines of blanket medical coverage. 
He explained that “although this ex- 
pression has been used rather loosely 
throughout the industry to include vari- 
ous and sundry forms of policies provid- 
ing coverage for hospital daily in- 
demnity, nurses’ fees, surgical benefits, 
miscellaneous services and doctors’ calls, 
this discussion will be limited to 
blanket sickness expense of a form com- 
parable to the accident reimbursement 
policies so widely issued.” Mr. Urich 
continued : 


Giving Public What It Wants 


“In common with the majority of 
companies, we have issued hospital ex- 
pense insurance for some years. We 
have had a fair volume with favorable 
experience but we encountered the usual 
objections that the primium was too 
high for the benefits offered and that 
the contract provided inadequate cov- 
erage. Our surgical schedules in many 
cases provided only a small portion of 
the doctor’s bill. Despite liberalizations 
in policy coverage from time to time and 
increased limits, most of us have found 
that the cost of medical and _ hospital 
care has increased even more rapidly. 
The demand of the public seems to be 
for protection against serious disability 
where the expenses may run into sub- 
stantial amounts. 

“Considering the populariy of accident 
medical expense coverage, it was only 
natural that efforts would be made to 
extend this same principle to sickness 
insurance. To our surprise we found 
that some companies had experimented 
with this plan many years ago. Possibly 
the lack of publicity of these early at- 
tempts my be due to the unfavorable 
results,” 

Mr. Urich then reviewed the actual 
experiences of several companies in the 
blanket medical field from the stand- 
point of types of policy coverages of- 
tered, the commissions paid, the loss 
experience encountered, and the public 
reaction to the coverage. Summarizing 
these experiments the speaker said: 
“These companies all appear to have 
followed very much the same general 
pattern in presenting their coverage, pos- 
sibly with a few individual variations. 
According to the information we have 
been able to obtain, the volume of busi- 
ness has been very small compared to 
that written on the accident medical 
expense form. It is doubtful that few if 
any of these companies have had suf- 
ficient experience to give conclusive evi- 
dence of what might be expected in 
the way of loss ratios on a large volume, 
although the trend is not favorable.” 


Difference in Hospital and Doctors’ 
Charges 


In considering some of the problems 
encountered in approaching blanket 


medical coverage, Mr. Urich pointed to 
one obstacle which presents itself to a 
company doing a nationwide business. 
This is the difference in hospital and 
doctors’ charges throughout the coun- 
try. The fluctuation in hospital costs, he 
said, it not as pronounced as the vari- 
ation in doctors’ charges. A recent study 
of 30,000 claims under group surgical 
coverage, conducted by the Society of 
Actuaries, revealed that medical charges 
in California were 161% of the country- 
wide average for childbirth and 139% 
for all other procedures. The states of 
Washington and Oregon were close be- 
hind while at the other end of the scale, 
South Carolina had the lowest figure in 
the nation with 66% of the country-wide 
average for childbirth and 72% for other 
procedures. A chart shown by Mr. Urich 
indicated the ratio of doctors’ charges 
to this country-wide average. He then 
said: 

“One can readily see that in the 
light of the pronounced variation by 
geographic location, a company doing 
business on a nation-wide basis.is faced 
with the problem of whether to set its 
premium to provide for the costs in the 
highest states or for the average of all 
states. If it sets the premiums to pro- 
vide for the average, it may obtain an 
undue proportion of business from those 
states with high costs. On the other 
hand, if it adjusts the premium to take 
care of the high costs states, it is doubt- 
ful whether the policy will sell in other 
localities.” 


Variance in Doctors’ Fees 


Further along the speaker touched on 
the variance in doctors’ fees, saying: 
“In order to eliminate this problem we 
considered the idea of using the blanket 
reimbursement feature on the hospital 
room and miscellaneous expenses, and of 
using a surgical schedule for doctors’ 
fees similar to that currently used. How- 
ever, this removes the policy from un- 
restricted blanket type coverage and 
dees not provide much more than cur- 
rent type hosiptal expense policies. Other 
companies apparently all use the de- 
ductible feature whereby the insured 
pays the first $25 or $50 of the bills. 
We questioned that this procedure pro- 
vides sufficient protection against ad- 
verse selection because once the bills 
exceed the deductible amount, there is 
no reason for the policyholders to be 
concerned, that is until the charges ex- 
ceed the limit of the policy. 

“An alternative which appeared pre- 
ferrable was that of co-insurance where- 
by the policyholder pays a fixed per- 
centage of all bills. However, we were 
dubious that this plan alone would be 
sufficient to eliminate abuse of the cov- 
erage. One of the companies, in spite of 
using both the deductible feature and 
the coinsurance clause, has _ experi- 
enced unfavorable losses on the larger 
amounts.” 





Hills Is Committee Head 


Arrangements for the Skytop con- 
vention were in charge of the 1950 an- 
nual meeting committee of the bureau 
under the chairmanship of Ray L. Hills, 
Great American Indemnity Co. Other 
members of the committee were: Robert 
W. Pope, Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corp.; Neil J. Brown, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co.; H. L. 


Graham, Manufacturers Casualty Insur- 
ance Co.; John F. Lydon, Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guarantee Corp.; Bertram L. 
Sichelstiel, Reliance Life Insurance Co., 
and Douglas J. Moe, United States Life 
Insurance Co. 


Cites “Trial and Error” 
Growth of Student Ins. 


D. J. MOE GIVES EXPERIENCE 


Encourages Greater Interest in This 
Type of Coverage in Opening Bureau 
Discussion on Subject 





Leading a discussion on “Student’s 
Insurance” at this week’s annual meet- 
ing of the Bureau of Accident & Health 
Underwriters, Douglas J. Moe, under- 
writing department manager of United 
States Life, declared that “like all com- 
paratively new forms, development of 
this coverage has been by trial and 
error.” However. he urged that the 
companies give their attention to writ- 
ing more student’s insurance, not only 
to aid them in the further development 
of medical expense plans for the insur- 
ing public generally but also “to re- 
place the markets which unquestionably 
suffered as a result of recent develop- 
ments in our industry.” 

In opening his talk on the subject 
Mr. Moe pointed to four general cate- 
gories of student’s insurance. The first, 
which is individual commercial type poli- 
cies, requires mention, he said, “only 
because it is the basis for the coverages 
developed from it. Because of the indi- 
vidual treatment of risks insured under 
this form, most companies follow the 
practice of excluding by rider benefits 
for such hazardous sports as football 
and hockey where it is known that the 
insured participates in such sports as a 
member of varsity teams.” 

The second category—policies cover- 
ing sports activities only and issued on 
a blanket medical expense basis—Mr. 
Moe referred to as “a natural develop- 
ment brought about by a mutual desire 
of school authorities, students and par- 
ents to provide protection against the 
cost of medical treatment occasioned by 
sports activities.” He called attention to 
a greater demand for this tvpe of bene- 
fit from high schools than from colleges 
and preparatory schools, and said: “Fur- 
thermore, high schools appear to be 
more interested in sports—only cover- 
age than in the 24-hour benefits for all 
students.” 

“School Premises” Coverage 

Speaking of the third grouping of stu- 
dent business, i.e., “school premises” or 
“school-sponsored activities” coverage, 
Mr. Moe described it as “probably the 
newest approach to the student insur- 
ance field—presenting the greatest pos- 
sibilities for development and yet, re- 
quiring the greatest selling effort to both 
school authorities and parents.” This is 
largely because parents of public school 
students are difficult to contact and 
solicitation must be almost entirely by 
mail. 

Under this plan those students en- 
gaged in athletics can obtain full cover- 
age, including sports, at a rate reduced 
from the premium charged for sports— 
only coverage. “Despite this fact, the 
company can hope to enjoy a favorable 
experience because of the inclusion of 
the entire student body.” Mr. Moe ex- 
plained. His recommendation was th: 
as another step in the development c 
medical expense coverage for the insur- 
ing public, “the companies should con- 
sider ‘school premises’ coverage and 
through experience with it develop 
broader coverages.” He advised that as 
a safeguard, just as in the sports cov- 
erage, a deductible of $5 or $10 and a 
limit of $250 would be well to adopt. 

24-Hour Protection Most Active 
Category 

Mr. Moe’s fourth category, that of 
24-hour protection for al! students re- 
gardless of the cause of medical treat- 
ment, was pointed to as the most active 
category at the present time. He said: 
“Most companies writing this plan re- 
strict it to accident-only benefits. Only 
a few companies, so far as I can deter- 
mine, offer accident and sickness bene- 
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DOUGLAS J. MOE 


fits and only two of those are actively 
soliciting blanket coverage for both ac- 
cident and sickness. The limits of cov- 
erage are usually either $500 or $250 
with very rarely any deductible apply- 
ing to either the accident or sickness 
coverage. However, based on personal 
experience I can say that a $5 or $10 
deductible on sickness coverage is be- 
coming more advisable as parents and 
students, as well as the school adminis- 
trators, become more insurance-minded. 
In the preparatory school and college 
category we find that the type of in- 
firmary operated by the school has an 
important bearing on the rate and ex- 
perience and that it varies con- 
siderably. 

“In a large institution there may be 
a full-fledged infirmary with nurses in 
constant attendance, sufficient beds to 
take care of the average number of 
students needing them and either a 
doctor on the premises or a local physi- 
cian who makes dailv visits. In the 
smaller schools there is usually at least 
one nurse available on the premises and 
a doctor on call in a nearby community. 

“Tuition for colleges and preparatory 
schools usually includes free infirmary 
attention for emergency treatment or 
for a specified number of infirmary days 
or for any ailment which does not re- 
quire serious surgical attention and for 
that reason f treatment by the 


also 


costs of 
school nurse or by the school doctor 
at the infirmary should not be included 
in the benefits unless the policy is writ- 
ten with a deductible clause to eliminate 
small claims for one or two day treat- 
ments and for X-ravs for minor inju- 
ries. If, of course, the school does not 
provide any free attention, this should 
be brought out in the discussion with 
the school authorities and the premium 
rate adjusted accordingly. It is still 
recommended that a small deductible 
clause be included, particularly under 
the sickness coverage if any is written. 

Mandatory Basis Most Desirable 

“In writing this form the mandatory 
basis is unquestionably the most desir- 
able from the standpoint of the school 
in that it eliminates considerable book- 
keeping on the individual student, and 
from the standpoint of insurance 
carrier it is helpful in elimination 
of anti-selection. When 
made optional with the parents or stu- 
dents it is still advisable to require a 
minimum number or a percentage of 
the students enrolled in the school. The 
minimum percentage enrollment can be 
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reduced in proportion to the size of the 
student body of the school being con- 
sidered. 

“The determination of what is a safe 
minimum seems to vary with the com- 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Cos. Experimenting 
With Sports Coverage 


DEDUCTIBLE PLAN NOW USED 

R. W. Pope of Employers’ Points to 
Unsatisfactory Experience on Football 
and Hockey Teams; Solution Offered 

An attitude of underwriting cautious- 
ness toward the writing of sports cov- 
erage for school teams or members of 
athletic teams prevails at present, ac- 
cording to Robert W. Pope, A. & H. 
superintendent of the personal accident 
and group department, Employers’ 
Liability, who led a discussion on de- 
velopment of this coverage on Septem- 
ber 27 at the annual meeting of the 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers, held at Skytop, Pa. However, 
the consensus of those participating in 
the discussion was that sports coverages 
fill a valid, if special type of, public 
need for insurance protection, and even 
though numerous small claims are re- 
ceived—resulting in unsatisfactory loss 
experience—experimentation should not 
he discouraged. 

Mr. Pope introduced the discussion by 
presentation of a comprehensive review 
of 10 years’ experience in sports cov- 
erages. The idea was born, he said, about 
1940 when teams sponsored by industry 
found it questionable as to their status 
under workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance if a member of the team were in- 
jured while participating in athletic con- 
under the sponsorship of their 
employer. “Those sponsoring such 
teams,” said the speaker, “felt a moral 
obligation toward persons who were in- 
jured. Schools were also becoming in- 
terested in accident benefits for their 
athletic teams. However, many schools 
found that parents were reluctant to 
allow children to participate in athletic 
‘aie rams as in event of injury, the 
burden of expense fell on them. Interest 
continued to grow and the schools 
partially solved the problem by forma- 
tion of associations usually conducted by 
the school principals for the purpose of 
providing athletic benefits for injuries. 


tests 


Dim View Taken by Insurance Industry 

“The insurance industry took a dim 
view of the situation. The companies 
knew claims for such sports as foot- 
ball and hockey were expensive under 
individual policies but they were able 
to absorb these claims because of the 
spread of their business. They did not 
advocate writing accident 


policies for 
members of teams. The occasional stray 


risk which they obtained, they took in 
their stride. A few companies seeing 
there was a demand for this type of 
coverage endeavored to devise a policy. 
There was considerable trouble if they 
were to compete with these non-profit 


associations because their charges were 
very nominal. The more _ progressive 
schools were not satisfied by the limited 
coverage provided by the associations 
and wanted broader blanket medical 
reimbursement feature as written under 
individual accident policies. Many 
schools were willing to pay a higher 
price than charged by the associations 
but felt that the insurance companies 
could provide such coverage for only 
a slightly higher cost than the associa- 
tions were charging. 

“The obvious answer seemed to be to 
reduce expense of operations by means 
of a group policy issued to the team. 
Most of the state which defined group 
insurance by statute, had the employer- 
employe relationship in mind and did 
not provide in their statutes for such 
groups as students or members of 
athletic teams. .. There seemed no way 
of devising a policy that would meet the 
requirements of all states. A franchise 
plan, although not permitted in all 
states, could be used but this meant issu- 
ing individual policies thereby; not of- 
fering the savings of group insurance.” 
Mr. Pope then told about the evolution 
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place in writing of 
sports coverages. He said: “Those com- 
panies writing blanket medical reim- 
bursement for football soon found that 
the numerous small claims together with 
one or two full limit losses resulted in 
unsatisfactory loss experience. To cor- 
rect this situation, a deductible plan was 
devised. Usually the small claims were 
less than $10 so this figure was used 
as a deductible limit in their plans. Other 
body contact sports were found to re- 
quire this same deductible plan. Some 
companies offered the non-contact sports 
on either basis with a saving in pre- 
miums on the deductible plan. It was 
also found necessary to eliminate dia- 
thermy treatments because of the abuse 
of this benefit particularly on the part 
of certain insureds, Dental injuries have 
also been limited and are restricted to 
whole, sound and unfilled teeth. A limit 
of $50 was usually placed on dental 
injuries.” 

Discussing the procedures customarily 
used in writing this coverage, Mr. Pope 
stated, with regard to claims: “Several 
companies use a special claim form which 
is simple but especially designed for this 
class of business. This form consists of a 
statement by the injured player of his 
name, address, and name of team, the 
name of the attending physician, how 
the injury occurred and the nature of 
the injury. A short statement by the 
coach or other official of the team 
certifying the injuries were sustained in 
a game or regular practice and con- 
cluded with a statement from the at- 
tending physician is required. Claims are 
handled speedily and usually without 
difficulty.” 


which has taken 


Pitfalls to Avoid 

The speaker cautioned companies op- 
erating in this field to beware of high 
schools and colleges which make _ foot- 
ball a spectacle so as to attract large 
crowds, thus financing their entire 
athletic programs. He felt that if the 
school has not sufficient reserve play- 
ers “there is the likelihood of over- 
taxing certain members of the team, 
thereby resulting in a serious injury.” 
Another situation to watch is the school 
which has no provision for first aid at 
the scene of the accident and, therefore, 
sends all student with any kind of in- 
jury to certain doctors. Mr. Pope de- 
clared that this results in numerous 
small claims, adding that the deductible 
feature is offered as a partial solution 
to this problem. Continuing he said: 

“It is impossible to secure any figures 
on experience as all companies contacted 
gave us their opinion that they did not 
have sufficient volume of business to 
have their figures mean anything. All, 
however, were of the opinion that foot- 
ball and hockey experience was _ not 
good. Softball produces more claims than 





Moe on Student Insurance 


(Continued from Page 49) 


panies now engaged in this business but 
those writing accident-only coverage, 
which do not feel that a minimum is 
necessary, are in the minority. 
“Exclusions under any of these poli- 
cies are quite normal except as to refer- 
ence to employment during vacation and 
most policies exclude such activity. 
Use Blanket Contract Where Permitted 


“Forms of policies for any group of 
students are either individual or blanket, 
most companies using a blanket con- 
tract in those states which permit it 
and on those cases where mandatory 
participation is in effect. As of the most 
recent date the following states permit 
blanket insurance for colleges, schools 
or institutions of learning: California, 
Florida, Louisiana, Nebraska, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, Maine and 
Michigan. Regulatory requirements ap- 
plying to the issuance of individual pol- 
icies are identical to the requirements 
for commercial-type medical expense 
forms and the policy forms of any one 
company used in such cases are standard 
for every school for the basic plan.” 

In closing Mr. Moe said that one of 
the advantages of student’s insurance as 
far as the company is concerned “is the 
fact that administrative costs are con- 
siderably lower than those of individual 
coverage. For instance, if a blanket pol- 
icy is issued, all that is required is a 
list of the names of the students insured 
and even if individual policies must be 
issued they are of a short form with a 
minimum of information involved in the 
application, simple home office filing re- 
quirements, premium remittance in bulk, 
and claim settlement without extensive 
forms and handling. Inasmuch as the 
procedure is simplified, a minimum of 
personnel is required to handle it. 

“With very little education this busi- 
ness can be developed through a regular 
agency force and where the plan is man- 
datory in the school, either preparatory, 
college, or public school, the agent has 
virtually no individual solicitation to 
perform. 

“Our own company experience for the 
past two years taught us one very im- 
portant lesson. Control of the business 
as to underwriting practices, premium 
quotations and close supervision of 
claims is best retained in the home office 
or, with the larger companies, of course, 
through their company branch offices. 
Only in this way can the company retain 
control of its future experience. 

“Claim experience will vary of course, 
with schools but over-all a claim ratio 
of somewhere between 60% and 65% 
can be anticipated.” 





baseball. 
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ie his talk with some remarks 
about recent experiments in the sports 
coverage field, Mr. Pope said: “One 
company has experimented with a plan 
which provides allocated amounts for 
medical benefits for specified injuries 
somewhat like the non-profit association 
plans and in addition, provides hospital 
benefits for hospital confinement. This 
plan was designed and written primarily 
for high schools at a comparatively low 
rate. A charge was made for each sport 
and a minimum premium required. This 
plan has been in operation for five or 
six years and has been fairly successful. 
However, it has been necessary to adjust 
the rate for football and to refrain from 
writing football alone. With at least 
three sports, such as football, basket- 
ball and softball or baseball, the plan 
seems ideal for small high shools which 
are not able to pay the higher premiums 
required by the blanket medical reim- 
bursement plans. This method is not 
without its headaches however, as it is 
impossible to list all possible injuries and 
it was necessary to eliminate diathermy 
treatment.” 


Basketball appears to be sat- 





Bidle Reports on Seminars 


Logan Bidle, Aetna Life Affiliated 
Cos., chairman ‘of the educational semi- 
nar committee, reported at the annual 
meeting of the Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters at Skytop, Pa, 
this week, that the seminar on statu- 
tory disability insurance held last spring 
was so successful that the governing 
committee had instructed the educa- 
tional seminar committee to hold two 
seminars during the 1950-1951 season. 





Six Former Chairmen Attend 


Former chairmen of the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters who 
attended the convention at Skytop, Pa, 
this week were: F. L. Templeman, Mary. 
land Casualty Co.; Paul H. Rogers, 
Aetna Life “Insurance Co.; John F. 
Lydon, Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corp.; W. Franklyn White, Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co.; Ray L. Hills, 
Great American Indemnity Co.; Logan 
3idle, Aetna Life Insurance Co. 





TO GIVE SALES IDEA PRIZES 


Lebby-Gordon Memorial Committee, In- 
ternational Association of A. & H. 
Underwriters, Launches Contest 


The Lebby-Gordon Memorial Commit- 
tee of the International Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters has 
announced the launching of a nationwide 
contest which will be sponsored in con- 
junction with the forthcoming publica- 
tion of the portfolio, “Successful Ideas 
for A. & H. Sales.” 

This portfolio, dedicated to the late 
Harold R. Gordon, will contain 100 out- 
standing sales ideas contributed by the 
industry’s top producers. 

The contest is open to anyone selling 
accident and health insurance except the 
members of the above named committee. 
Cash prizes of $150, $100 and $50 will be 
awarded to the writers of the three most 
valuable articles on one of the following 
subjects: (1) Prospecting or Sales Ideas; 
(2) Pre-approach; (3) Approach; (4) 
Presentation; (5) Close; (6) Servicing 
(claims and lapses); (7) Unusual Per- 
formance; (8) Letters (pre-approach, 
lapses and_ reinstatement). Actual 
demonstration or successful application 
should be fully expressed within 300 
words, if possible. 

All entries should be sent to the In- 
ternational Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, 330 S. Wells, Chi- 
cago 6, and postmarked not later than 
midnight November 1. Articles will be 
judged on originality, sincerity and 
aptness of thought, rather than literary 
ability. 

The Lebby-Gordon Memorial Commit- 
tee is comprised of the following: Chair- 
man, E. H. Mueller, Milwaukee; Wil- 
liam E, Lebby, Los Angeles; Irving G. 
Wessman, Chicago; Charles B. Stumpf, 
Madison, Wis.; Donald W. Aleshire, 
Chicago, and Wesley J. A. Jones, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association. 





SENDS SUMMARY TO MEMBERS 


H. & A. Conference Outlines Canadian 
Federal, Provincial Licensing Require- 
ments; MacDonald Prepared Report 


A summary of Canadian licensing re- 
quirements for companies domiciled in 
the United States has been prepared and 
released by the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference to its member 
companies, 

The summary includes a breakdown of 
the requirements for each of the ten 
privinces of Canada as well as a summa- 
tion of the Federal requirements. 

It was felt that such a summary 
would be valuable bec ause a number of 
the conference companies are now op- 
erating in some of the Canadian 
provinces and these companies might be 
interested in knowing the reqiurements 
of other provinces. 
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